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Mvcu has been written respecting Mr. Coleridge both as a 
metaphysician and a poet. In these respects men are fast doing 
him justice. Of his Theological views, however, much remains to 
be said. 

On no one subject was he more anxious to make himself un- 
derstood, and to give satisfaction to an enquiring mind, than on 
the subject of Redemption, or‘ the work that Christ does for a 
fallen soul. It is in the “ Aids to Reflection,” pp. 187—202 of Dr. 
Marsh’s edition that Mr. C. expresses himself most fully on this 
great theme. 

His view was wholly a subjective one. He believed that 

Christ effected the redemption of men only as He imparted His 
own spiritual life to their believing souls. The texts which he 
quotes and dw ells upon are such as these; “I am the resurrection 
and the life.’ “The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” “The law 
of the spirit of life in C hrist Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.” “The last Adam was made a quicken- 
ing spirit.” John 6: 24—26, was also a favorite passage with 
him ; especially that place in which the Redeemer, after having 
said “I am the bread of life ;” “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him,” perceiving that 
the disciples murmured and thought it “a hard saying, ’ explained 
himself by adding, “Doth this offend you? It is the spirit that 
quickeneth : the ‘flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 

If Mr. C. regarded the Atonement as bearing any relation to 
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the government of God, he has not expressed it. The views which 
he had been accustomed to hear and read, of the connections of 
Christ’s sufferings with the Justice of God, were such as he could 
not receive. Having been taught to regard the scene on Calvary, 
in the light, either of a literal “propitiation” to vindictive Justice, 
or as a “ransom” to satisfy the claims of an exacting creditor, 
when he came to apply these words as thus explained to the death 
of the Redeemer, his moral nature recoiled from the idea thus 
conveyed of the ground of its necessity. He felt it to be deroga- 
tory to God to regard the love and obedience of his creatures as 
a debt which could be paid by another ; or the personal feelings 
of Jehovah such as could be relieved by a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Thus indisposed to regard the words “ransom, propitiation, 
&c.,” as definitive of the nature, ground, theory, or mode of the 
atonement, Mr. C. does not appear to have obtained any view of 
Christ’s work in its outward relations which was satisfactory to 
his mind. That view, which represents the sufferings of the 
Redeemer, as an expression of Divine displeasure against sin, an- 
swering the ends of government, as well as could the endless 
misery of the offending human race, he does not appear to have 
thought or heard of. Capable as this view is of a philosophic and 
scriptural defence, and although propounded by Grotius more than 
two hundred years ago, yet the author of the “ Aids to Reflection” 
makes no allusion to it in any form. It may be that the revulsion 
of his mind from the views entertained by many of his day when 
they spoke of the Atonement, was such as to prevent him from 
regarding any objective view of Christ’s work, with the tranquil- 
ity necessary for its reception into the understanding and the 
heart. It may be that he did not feel the need of any such view. 
Whatever may have been the occasion of his mental position in 
regard to the external bearings of this great subject, it must al- 
ways be a matter of regret that some one did not urge upon his 
attention Romans, 3: 25—26, “whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins,” 
&c. Unsatisfactory as these words and the view contained in 
them may be to one seeking mainly after a participation in Christ's 
spiritual nature, nevertheless, it would not have been a difficult 
matter through them to have convinced a mind as comprehensive 
and candid as that of Coleridge, that a propitiation “ to declare God's 
righteousness” was a very different thing from a propitiation to 
satisfy God’s vindictive Justice. 

To say that God, through Christ, who was Jehovah in the flesh, 
“declared His righteousness for the remission of sins,” has long 
been regarded by eminent divines, both in re me and America, 
as only another mode of saying that God on Calvary so expressed 
His grief and abhorrence at sin, that he might with safety for- 
give it. 
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We must always regret that Mr. Coleridge took no notice of 
any such view ; not because it is necessary for a sinner to know 
how he is saved, in order to be saved: not because it is as im- . 
portant to know, the ground or condition of any eo thing, as to 
feel its power: not because the view that Mr. C. did embrace of 
Christ’s work is not true as far as it goes: nor even because the 
governmental theory as stated above, can be asserted with confi- 
dence by any mind that has lived only in this world as sufficient to 
cover and account for a// the outward and distant relations of an 
event, which may have peculiar and untold bearings upon those 
portions of the universe whose moral condition and circumstances 
are different from our own: but because this theory does furnish 
a view of the ground of the necessity of Christ’s extreme agony 
and in an objective light, satisfactory as far as we can see, or at 
least have seen, sustained also by every appropriate form of anal- 
ogy, and in keeping with the very words of the Scriptures. 

It must not be supposed, however, because Mr. C. could not 
regard the terms ransom, propitiation, satisfaction, redemption, 
reconciliation, &c., as expressive of the nature or theory or mode 
of the atoning work, that he attached to them no meaning. They 
were to him words of deep significance. They expressed for him 
as no other words could so well express at the time they were 
uttered, the magnitude of the benefits resulting from the sufferings 
of Christ. If they did not indicate the principle which occasion- 
ed the necessity of an Atonement, they did to him most appro- 
priately portray the superlative blessings which those sufferings 
secured. 

On p. 192 of the “Aids: to Reflection,” the author, says dis- 
tinctly, the italics being his own and significant: “It is the con- 
sequences of the act of redemption, that the zealous apostle (Paul) 
would bring home to the minds and affections both of Jews and 
Gentiles. Now the Apostle’s opponents and gainsayers were 
principally of the former class. They were Jews: not only Jews 
unconverted, but such as had partially received the gospel. Add 
to that Paul himself was a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; intimately 
versed “in the Jews’ religion above many, his equals, in his own 
nation, and above measure zealous of the traditions of his fathers.” 
It might, therefore, have been anticipated, that his reasoning 
would receive its outward forms and language, from his own past 
and his opponents present habits of thinking, and that his figures, 
images, analogies, and references, would be taken preferably from 
objects, opinions, events, and ritual observances ever uppermost 
in the imaginations of his own countrymen. And such we find 
them: yet so judiciously selected, that the prominent forms, the 
figures of most frequent recurrence, are drawn from points of be- 
lief and practice, from laws, rites and customs, that then prevailed 
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through the whole Roman world, and were common to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points bet- 
ter suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and yet 
having a special interest for the Jewish converts, than those are 
from which the learned apostle has drawn the four principal met- 
aphors by which he illustrates the blessed consequences of Christ's 
redemption of mankind. 

These are; 1, Sin-Offerings, sacrificial expiation. 2. Reconcil- 
iation, atonement, zaraddayy. 3. Ransom from slavery, redemp.- 
tion, the buying back again, or being bought back, | oh re and 
~~ 4, Satisfaction of a creditor's claims by a payment of the 

ebt. 

To one or the other of these four heads all the numerous forms 
and exponents of Christ’s mediation in Paul’s writings may be 
referred. And the very number and variety of the words or 
periphrases used by him to express one and the same thing, fur- 
nish the strongest presumptive proof, that all alike were used 
metaphorically. 

There is truly no eseape from the conclusion, that if words 
significant of different things, are used in relation to the Atone- 
ment, they cannot all be used as expressive of the nature of its 
theory, law, or principle. The sacred writers never meant to 
assign several different theories, laws, or principles for the same 


thing. For what purpose, then, are different figures used in rela- 
tion to the Atonement? Mr. C. says for a common end, to 
which pe | all with propriety may be applied, viz., to show by its 


blessed effects the worth of redemption. 

On p. 191, we find these words: “Forgiveness of sin, the abo- 
lition of guilt, through the redemptive power of Christ’s love, and 
of His perfect obedience, is expressed, on account of the resem- 
blances of the consequences in both cases, by the payment of a 
debt for another, which debt the payer had not himself incurred.” 
And “the transferring of the sameness from the consequent” to 
the cause or principle, was the mistake against which the author 
of the “Aids to Reflection,” so pave 5 and so justly remon- 
strated.. In the following passages, Mr. C. reiterates and vindi- 
cates,his idea, that the Jewish metaphors which have been made 
by many theologians to illustrate the principle or mode of redemp- 
tion, were actually designed by similitude of effect, only to de- 
scribe the superlative excellence of the gift. 

“Such being the effects of our redemption, well might the 
fervent apostle associate it with whatever was eminently dear and 
precious to erring and afflicted mortals ; and where no single title 
could be other than imperfect, seek from similitude of effect to 
describe the superlative boon, by transferring to it the name of 
each act and ordinance, habitually connected in the minds of all 
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his hearers with feelings of joy, confidence, and gratitude.” Pp. 
195—6. 

He represents the apostle as saying, “ Do you rejoice when the 
atonement made by the Priest has removed the civil stain from 
your name? Here is an Atonement which takes away a deeper 
stain—a sacrifice for the whole world. Would you be grateful to 
one who had ransomed you from slavery? Here is Redemption 
from a direr slavery—the slavery of sin wnto’ death. Had you 
involved yourself in a heavy pesr for certain gewgaws, and in 
default of payment had made yourself over as a bondsman to a 
hard creditor, with what emotions would you not receive the 
tidings that a friend, whom you had neglected and reviled, had 
paid the pest for you—made a saTisracrion to your creditor? 
But you have incurred a debt of death to the Evil Nature ; you 
have sold yourself to sin; (and) the stranger has appeared—the 
Son of God: to as many as have faith in his name, the debt is 
paid—the satisfaction has been made.” 

Now, to show that the above-mentioned metaphors are not to 
be understood as literally expressive of the nature or mode of the 
Atonement, but of the blessedness of its effects, Mr. C. proceeds 
to say: “Let us suppose for a moment that the varied expressions 
of St. Paul, are to be literally interpreted ; that (ex. gr.) sin is, or 
involves, an infinite debt (in the proper and Jaw-court sense of the 
word debt)—a debt owing by us to the vindictive justice of God 
the Father, which can be liquidated only by the everlasting misery 
of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of suffering equal to 
this. Likewise, that God the Father, by his absolute decree, or 
(as some divines teach) through the necessity of his unchangeable 
justice, had determined to exact the full sum; which must, there- 
fore, be paid either by ourselves, or by some other in our name 
and behalf. But besides the debt which all mankind contracted 
in and through Adam, as a homo publicus, even as a nation: is 
bound by the acts of its head, every man (say these divines) is an 
insolvent debtor on his own score. In this fearful predicament 
the Son of God resolved to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the 
Divine Justice by a perfect equivalent. Accordingly, by a strange, 
yet strict consequence, it has been held by more than one of 
these divines, that the agonies suffered by Christ were equal in 
amount to the sum total of the torments of all mankind here and 
hereafter!! P. 196. 

The surprise expressed in this last sentence, and, indeed, im- 
plied throughout the whole paragraph, by Mr. C., that any could 
believe that Christ suffered in kind or in degree as do the lost, has 
been expressed repeatedly since by orthodox divines, in stronger 
language than Mr. C. has used. * 

There is, certainly, good sense and sound logic also, in the fol- 
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lowing remarks on the same point, and they indicate very plainly 
what the writer meant to reject from his idea of Atonement: 


“Tt is easy to say—‘I do not hold this,’ (the sentiment last quoted,) or we 
do not make this an article of our belief!’ The true question is: Do you take 
red part of it: and can you reject the rest without being inconsequent? Are 
debt, satisfaction, payment in full, creditors’ rights, &c., nomina propria, by 
which the very nature of Redemption and its occasion is expressed ¢ or are 
they with several other figures of speech for the purpose of illustrating the 
nature and extent of the consequences and effects of the redemptive act, and to 
excite in the receivers a due sense of the magnitude and manifold operation of 
the boon, and of the love and gratitude due to the Redeemer? If still you re- 
ply, the former: then, as your whole theory is grounded on a notion of Jus- 
tice, | ask you, is this justice a moral attribute? But morality commences 
with, and begins in, the sacred distinction between thing and person ; on this 
distinction, all law, human and divine, is grounded; consequently the law of 
justice. If you attach any idea to the term justice as applied to God, it must 

e the same which you refer to when you affirm or deny it of any other per- 
sonal agent—save only that in its attribution to God, you speak of it as un- 
mixed and perfect. For if not, what do you mean? And why do you call it 
by the same name? I may, therefore, with all right and reason, put the case 
as between man and man. For should it be found irreconcileable with the 
justice, which the light of reason, made Jaw in the conscience, dictates to man, 

ow much more must it be incongruous with the all-perfect justice of God ! 

“ Whatever case I should imagine, would be felt by the reader as below the 
dignity of the subject, and, in some measure, jarring with his feelings ; and in 
other respects the more familiar the case, the better suited to the present pur- 

ose. 

“A sum of £1,000 is owing from James to Peter, for which James has 
~ a bond in judgment. He is insolvent, and the bond is on the point of 

ing carried into effect, to James’ utter ruin. At this moment Matthew steps 
in, pays Peter the thousand pounds, and discharges the bond. In this case, no 
man would hesitate to admit, that a complete satisfaction had been made to 
Peter. Matthew’s £1,000 is a perfect equivalent of the sum James was bound 
to have paid, and for the sum which Peter had lent. It is the same thing: and 
this is altogether a question of things. Now, instead of James being indebted 
to Peter for a sum of money, which, (he being insolvent) Matthew pays for 
him, we will put the case, that James had been guilty of the basest and most hard- 
hearted ingratitude to a most worthy and affectionate mother, who had not only 
performed all the duties and tender offices of a mother, but whose whole heart 
was bound up in this her only child—who had foregone all the pleasures and 
amusements of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed her 
health and the far greater part of her resources to rescue him from the conse- 
quences of his follies and excesses during his youth and early manhood: and 
to procure for him the means of his present rank and affluence—all which he had 
repaid by neglect, desertion and open profligacy. Here the mother stands in the 
relation, of the creditor: and here, too, we will suppose the same generous friend 
to interfere, and to perform with the greatest tenderness and constancy all those 
duties of a grateful and affectionate son, which James ought to have perform- 
ed. Will this satisfy the mother’s claims on James, or entitle him to her es- 
teem, approbation, and blessing? or what if Matthew, the vicarious son, 
should at length address her in words to this purpose: ‘ Now, I trust, you are 
appeased, and will be henceforward reconciled to James. I have satisfied all 
your claims on him. I have paid his debt in full, and you are too just to re- 
quire the same debt to be paid twice over. You will, therefore, regard him 
with the same complacency, and receive him into your presence with the same 
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love, as if there had been no difference between him and you. For! have 
made it up? What other reply could the swelling heart of the mother dictate 
than this? ‘Omisery! and is it possible that you are in league with my un- 
natural child to insult me? Must not the very necessity of your abandonment 
of your proper sphere form an additional evidence of his guilt? Must not the 
sense of your goodness teach me more fully to comprehend, more vividly to feel 
the evilin him? Must not the contrast of your merits magnify his demerit 
in his mother’s eye, and at once recall and embitter the conviction of the can- 
ker-worm in his soul? If, indeed, by the force of Matthew's example, by 
persuasion, or by additional and more mysterious influences, or by an inward 
co-agency, compatible with the idea of a personal will, James should be led to 
repent; if through admiration and love of this great goodness, gradually as- 
similating his mind to the mind of his benefactor, he should in his own person 
become a grateful and dutiful child—-then, doubtless the mother would be 
wholly satisfied! But then the case is no longer a question of things, or a 
matter of debt payable by another. Nevertheless the effect, (and the reader 
will remember that it is the effects and consequences of Christ’s mediation on 
which Paul is dilating,) the effect to James is similar in both cases, i. e. in the 
case of James the debtor, and of James the undutiful son. In both cases, 
James is liberated from a grievous burthen; and, in both cases, he has to attri- 
bute his liberation to the act and frée grace of another. The only difference is, 
that, in the former case, (viz. the payment of the debt) the beneficial act is, 
singly, and without requiring any re-action or co-agency on the part of James, 
the efficient cause of his liberation; while in the latter case, (viz. that of re- 
demption) the beneficial act is, first, the indispensable condition, and then, the 
co-efficient.” 


From these extracts may certainly be obtained a lucid view of 
what Mr. Coleridge did not believe in respect to the theory of the 
Atonement, or the ground: of its necessity. If, however, any 
suppose that these extracts may be so interpreted as not to do him 
justice on the points for which they are introduced, we refer them 
to the writings of the distinguished divine who first brought the 
“ Aids to Reflection,” to the notice of the American people, and 
who may be supposed to understand, and to a great extent adopt 
Mr. Coléridge’s views on the subject under consideration. In a 
Review of Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the Christian Spectator, for March, 1829, Dr. Marsh 
says, “If we have accomplished our purpose in the views’ which 
we have now presented, it will appear, in the first place, that the 
mode of reasoning which the apostle adopts, and the various 
analogies which he employs, both in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and to a less extent, and with less frequency, in his other epistles, 
are such as were best adapted to the understanding of those 
whom he addressed, being derived from rites and customs most 
nearly related to the subject, and for the most part prevalent, not 
only among the Jews, but throughout the Roman world. It will 
appear, we think, in the next sae that it being the aim of the 
apostle to illustrate ‘the virtue and efficacy,’ or the blessed con- 
sequences of ‘the redemption which is in Christ,’ and the whole 
force of his comparisons and analogies, between this and other 


' See p. 139—146, of article referred to in the Christian Spectator. 
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acts or agents, being derived from the resemblances of their 
effects, we cannot, by any logical interpretation, infer from the 
nature of the known causes on the one hand, the nature of the 
unknown cause on the other.” p. 146. 

If any doubt remain as to the light in which Mr. C. viewed 
the terms which have given rise to the various theories on the 
Atonement, we think the closing remarks on p. 200 of the “ Aids 
to Reflection, ’ will dissipate it. It explains fully what he meant 
by the consequents, from the redemptive act, on the human 
soul. “ The consequents,” says he, “from the effect are—sancti- 
fication from sin, and liberation from the inherent and penal 
consequences of sin in the world to come, with all the means and 
processes of sanctification by the word and Spirit: these conse- 
quent being the same for the sinner relatively to God and his 
own soul, as the satisfaction of a debt for a debtor relatively to 
the creditor ; as the sacrificial atonement made by the priest for 
the transgressor of the Mosaic Law ; as the reconciliation to an 
alienated parent for a son who had estranged himself from his 
father’s house and presence; and as a redemptive ransom for a 
slave or captive. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Coleridge, 

1. Rejected the idea, that the terms “ransom,” “ propitiation,” 
&c., were used by Paul as expressive of the principle, or mode, of 
the redemptive act. 

2. That he still regarded those words as metaphors given to 


portray the superlative benefits of redemption viewed in relation 
to the sinner’s soul. 

Still farther, it may be seen from the extracts already quoted, 
that Mr. C. regarded the words satisfaction, reconciliation, ran- 
som, &c., as expressive not only of the variety and magnitude of 
the benefits which fallen souls have received through Christ, but 
also as ges of the surpassing excellency of the spiritual 


boon itself, which Christ imparted—the very redemption which He 
wrought out—as teaching the blessedness of that relief or 
remedy, whose nature any single expressions or images were not 
adapted to portray. ) 

hat that relief or remedy consisted in, was, to the mind of 
our author, revealed again and again by John, under the word 
“ Life.” Life, as opposed to spiritual death. “ Ye will not come 
unto me that ye may have life.” John 5:40. “For as the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to-the Son to have 
life in himself.” John 5: 26. “As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will.” John 5: 21. He regarded spiritual lite as something more 
than truth rightly apprehended and obeyed by the fallen faculties 
of ahuman soul. He regarded “ Life” as an emanation of being 
and power descending from the Divine in Christ, (it may be 
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through the truth, as a medium, or it may not,) into the sinner’s 
heart; an actual impartation of renewed existence from Him 
who was made “a quickening spirit.” 

Mr. Coleridge and Dr. Marsh both believed that the Evangelist 
John, being led by his constitution and circumstances, and the 
design of his writings, to look at the work of Christ from a differ- 
ent stand-point from that of the apostle Paul, has given the more 
simple and intelligible account of the Redeemer’s work. They 
understood Paul, forthe most part, to view the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus, as antagonistic to the Jewish notions of salvation 
by rituals and sacrifices, and hence his modes of utterance ; 
whereas, John is understood to view it irrespective of the contro- 
versies of the day, and to express it by those analogies of nature 
which bore the strongest resemblance to it. 

“Now John, the beloved disciple, who leant on the Lord’s 
bosom, the Evangelist xata ayevue i. e. according to the spirit, 
the inner and substantial truth of the Christian creed ;—John, 
recording the Redeemer’s own words, enunciates the fact itself, 
(of redemption,) to the full extent in which it is enunciable for the 
human mind, simply and without any metaphor, by identifying it 
in kind with a fact of hourly occurrence—ezpressing it, I say, 
by a familiar fact, the same in kind with that intended, though of 
a far lower dignity; by a fact of every man’s experience, known 
to all, yet not better wnderstood than the fact described by it. 

In the redeemed it is a re-generation, a birth, a spiritual seed 
impregnated and evolved, the germinal principle of a higher and 
enduring life, of a spiritual life, that is, a life, the actuality of 
which is not dependent on the natural body, or limited by the 
circumstances and processes indispensable to its organization and 
_ subsistence. Thus the regeneration to spiritual life is at the same 
time a redemption from spiritual death.” 

Dr. Marsh, in his review of Prof. Stuart, already alluded to, 
evidently entertains the same idea with Mr. C. respecting the 
necessity which Paul was under, of adopting a different phrase- 
ology respecting redemption from that of John and the Evange- 
lists. He regards Paul and John as having different ends in view. 
The one (Paul) having as an end, “to overcome the force of 
Jewish customs, Jewish attachments, and Jewish prejudices, by 
proving the superiority of the Christian system over the religion 
of their fathers.” “To accomplish this,” says Dr. M., “we 
should expect him to seize on those points in’ the Christian sys- 
tem, in the character and work of its author and head, which 
furnish the most striking analogies to the objects of Jewish love, 
reverence, and devotion. With this view of the object of the 
writer, and its attending circumstances before us, we can easily 
perceive, that it would not have been natural, nor wise, for the 

! Aids to Reflection, p. 193. 
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apostle to adopt the style and language of the Evangelists, and 
exhibit the work and character of Christ in the simple and literal 
terms employed by the beloved disciple.” “It was not for them 
a Jews to whom Paul wrote) to be told in language simple and 
ree from metaphor, of those spiritual things by which, even when 
enunciated by our Lord himself, many of his disciples were 
offended ; of the spiritual efficacy of that quickening, life-giving 
spirit, John 6: 63. I Cor. 5: 45., by which we are regenerated 
and born again to a higher, an enduring and spiritual life ; and for 
the nourishment and growth of which, we must by faith feed on 
“that living bread which came down from heaven.’ 

With these extracts from the writings both of Mr. Coleridge 
and his friend and interpreter, it is next to impossible not to ob- 
tain a lucid and intelligible apprehension of 


III. The positive views which our author entertained respect- 
ing Christ’s work for the souls of men. He believed that Jesus 
out of His own being imparted life to those who were “dead in 
trespasses and in sins.” He regarded Christ after his incarnation 
as the great Source of spiritual vitality to a fallen world. With 
his mind intent upon those passages of Scripture in which a con- 
nection is said to exist between Christ and his followers, as be- 
tween a vine and its branches, or a body and its members, with 
the head, he became convinced that his own renovated being 
derived its life from the person and spirit of Jesus, in a sense more 
special and direct than that in which his physical frame received 
natural life from the Creator. What the law of this transmission 
definitely is he does not attempt to state. He speaks as one who 
felt it to be a fact that he was illumined and strengthened to some 
extent, by Jesus himself. From his own consciousness in con- 
nection with the testimony of the Scriptures he was inwardly 
assured that the true children of God were “one with Christ,” in 
a sense more intimate than that which is comprehended in a mere 
unity of purpose and feeling. Divines have called it the “mystic 
union” between Christ and the Redeemer. The reformers bore 
witness to it, as manifesting itself in a peculiar manner at the 
communion table when their hearts burned within them over “the 
broken body and the shed blood.” They did not analyze it. 
They called it “life in Christ.” As no life, vegetable, animal or 
spiritual, has yet been made to yield up its elements, perhaps they 
could not analyze it. They could tell the conditions of its exist- 
ence, the mode of its development, and its sublime issues; and 
this they did. They testified also to the fact as it existed in their 
own consciousness and made itself known to others who were the 
subjects of its power. Who can say that more than this was not 
beyond their reach? Who can say that any laws of spiritual 
intercommunication can be so apprehended | unfolded by a hu- 
man mind as to be made intelligible to others, until that mind is 
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divested of its corporeal investiture and removed to a higher and 
less obstructed sphere? Yet, in such a communication actual, 
spiritual, and regenerative between Christ and his followers did 
Mr. C. place his hope of purification and his assurance of immor- 
tality. It was not on himself that he relied. It was not on his 
outward works. It was not on any “opus operatum” wrought : 
even on Calvary amidst appalling wonders. He relied upon 
Christ dwelling in and upholding us in the hour of temptation as 
far as He is received, imparting to us sensibility and resistin 
power out of his own infinite fullness as “the second Adam” an 
the quickening spirit,” and at last bringing him off conqueror 
over himself and his many infirmities. His reliance is upon a 
living Christ, operating all the while and manifesting himself to 
the penitent and believing as he does not to the world, until 
“formed within the hope of glory.” 

That there is an important and sanctifying truth in this view of 
Christ’s agency for the souls of men, no one will deny. That it 
is the whole truth respecting the work of redemption no one ought 
toclaim. The writings of Paul docertainly recognize in the atone- 
ment a relation to God, as well as to the souls of men. Christ’s 
dying agony impressed the universe with the “righteousness of 
Jehovah” as well as transmitted the life of the Redeemer into the 
hearts of a regenerated world. 

The objective and governental view is the complement of that 
subjective one embraced and advocated by our author. Both are 
essential to the full interpretation of all the New Testament wri- 
tings. It is easy to see why some minds make one of these rela- 
tions prominent in their conceptions and teachings, and why some 
give their whole assent only to the other. Those minds whose 
circumstances have always demanded a ceaseless outward physi- 
cal activity ; whose constitutional and induced prejudices are for 
visible results rather than for an abounding inward life, who are 
men of rigor or dialectics, rather than men of feeling or reflection, 
cannot be expected to give at once an intelligent and decided 
assent, to that view of the Redeemer’s work advocated by Mr. 
Coleridge and mainly taught in the writings of John. Their na- 
ture leads them in a different direction. They must regard re- 
demption as something done from without rather than as some- 
thing inwardly, doing all the while. They will apprehend it only 
as a satisfaction already made to the law, or to the fears of spec- 
tators in distant worlds, or to justice, or to the feelings of God, 
rather than as a gift of life coming from Christ and constantly 
pouring itself into the hearts of men to renew and purify them, 
and recognizable only in greatly meditative and divinely anointed 
hours. So comprehensive however is the gospel in its revelations 
and adaptations to the manifold and diversitied wants of human na- 
ture when they are not contradictory, that it speaks equally to the 
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man of an outward and dialectic culture seeking mainly to remove 
a governmental! obstacle in the way of his pardon, as to him who, 
thirsting after righteousness and a spirit conformed to that of Christ, 
knows of no obstacles save such as lie in the earthly affinities of his 
own soul. Whilst a perception of both the outward and inward re- 
lations of Christ’s life and death, strictly in keeping with the actual 
facts that have transpired and that still exist, and duly proportioned 
to the spiritual want of the individual soul may be essential for 
the highest development of Christian character ; yet it is surely 
not difficult to see how the biases of constitution and of educa- 
tion will lead one mind to Christ primarily as a propitiation to 
God, and another as the renovater of his heart, the source of his 
life, and the hope of his glory. 

Without positively rejecting the former of these relations of 
the redemptive work, Coleridge gave his whole thought and af- 
fection to the latter. His nature led him to do so. A feeling and 
creative soul is not apt to find its peace in the outward relations 
of anything, and the only objective views of redemption that he 
speaks of as having ever received, were caricatures and untrue as 
they impressed his mind. He believed, as has been said, and 
placed all his hope in the belief that Christ’s own life is communi- 
cated from Himself by the Spirit with regenerative and sanctifying 
power into the hearts of all who do cordially receive Him as their 
deliverer. In this view he is certainly sustained by the testimony 
of Jesus.—If allusion is made to the raising of the dead by the F'a- 
ther, and to the quickening of their bodies on the morning of the 
resurrection, Jesus sees in this the symbol of the higher life-giving 
power lying within Himself, and says, “even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will. As the Father hath life in himself so hath 
he given to the Son, to have life in himself. And ye will “not 
come unto me that ye may have life.” John 5: 21, 26, 40.—If 
the Jews exultingly speak of their physical sustentation in the 
wilderness and of the manna they did eat in the desert, Jesus en- 
deavors to engraft upon their idea of life in the body by the bread 
that perisheth, the more exalted idea of life in the soul coming 
from Him who was the resurrection and the life. His words are, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness and are dead. tds the living bread which came down 
from heaven ; if any man eat of this bread he shall live forever. 
I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life. 
The words that I speak unto you they are spirit, and they are life. 
John 6: 31—63. 

If a robber is spoken of as entering the door of the sheep-fold 
“to kill and to destroy ;” Jesus, contrasting with this his own mis- 
sion, says, “I am come that they may have life, and have it more 
abundantly. My sheep hear my voice and they follow me, and | 
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give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish.” John 
10: 27, 28.—If Martha, sorrowing because her brother is in the 
grave, hastens to meet the Redeemer, and when told by Him, 
“thy brother shall rise again,” cannot be comforted, supposing 
that Jesus referred only to the rising at the last day, she is then 
assured that life greater than that which would appear on the 
morning of the resurrection was embodied in Him at that very 
moment, and could manifest itself upon the spot. His words are : 
“] am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth on me, though 
he were dead yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me, shall never die.” John 11: 25, 26—And then when 
Jesus himself is about to die, and he had to say to his disciples, 
“the hour is come,” He seemed to gather great consoiation on 
the thought that by a death unjustly induced and agonizing, life, 
spiritual and eternal, would go out from Him and reproduce itself 
as it never could have done without such a death. He calls that 
trying hour, the hour in which the Son of Man should be glorified, 
(** do5ao6y,”) and immediately adds : “I say unto you except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” John 12: 23, 24. 

In adducing this passage in support of Mr. Coleridge’s view of 
the atonement, we do not mean to say that there were not other 
and distinctive modes in which Christ was glorified in his death, 
besides that of giving forth his life to be reproduced in the hearts 
of men. We do not even affirm that the image of the corn of 
wheat dying to give its life out, and so beautifully appropriate as 
introduced by the Redeemer to convey the idea that, by dying, 
His own life would emerge and diffuse itself over an apostate 
world to regenerate and save it, was used by Him in this passage 
for that purpose only; but we do affirm that if it was the intention 
of Jesus to tell the world that that spiritual Vitality which, as it 
came out from Him during his life, had sanctified and blessed so 
many hearts, would at his death, and ever afterwards, manifest 
itself with a power and result indefinitely increased, it is difficult 
to see how He could have uttered the thought with more expres- 
sive significancy than through this very image of the dying grain of 
wheat. As every seed must die, in order to give forth its life, as 
indeed nothing is quickened except its previous form dies, as even 
the animal creation and the spirits of men, must put off their old 
investitures and organization in order to manifest a more efficient 
and exalted existence ; as empires, when falling, yield up the mate- 
rial for new and better ones; and martyrs speak most powerfully 
from the flames, if dying words, having bound up in them the 
struggles, aspirations, and ultimated experience of a whole pre- 
vious state of being, have always been the words which have 
lived, and carried “ spirit,” and conveyed life to others ; is it sin- 
gular that Jesus should say to His disciples, sad and wondering at 
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his speedily approaching departure, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Does He not 
here mean to say, that as a corn of wheat cannot put its life forth 
except it die, so the laws for the development and reproduction of 
His own life are such that dissolution under the appointed circum- 
stances would send that life forth with accumulated power, to per- 
form its sublime and sanctifying work: thus confirming the idea 
that the heart of man might be renewed and fortified by the 
quickening energy of Christ’s life as it emerged from himself, and 
was inducted into them by the Spirit. What is made thus pro- 
bable by the words of Jesus, and the analogies of nature and hu- 
man existence, is confirmed by the facts that soon transpired at 
the cross, and have continued ever since. The Centurion believ- 
ed when he saw Christ’s agony and heard his prayer, and so did 
the condemned malefactor. Forty days afterwards, thousands re- 
pented that they had killed the “ Pringe of Life,” and were bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus. In thirty years Christian:ty crossed 
the Mediterranean, and in three hundred was on the throne of the 
Cesars converting their armies. 

As in the life-time of Jesus a virtue went out from Him to 
heal the diseased as they touched but his garments, so after He 
died and ascended on high, virtue and immortal life still issued 
from Him with a wonderfully exalting and regenerating power, 
pes acto its triumphs as if the kingdoms of this world were all 
to become the kingdoms of our Lord. With this testimony be- 
fore us we are prepared to hear even the apostle Paul direct the 
Roman Christians to a “law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” 
as all-sufficient and necessary to free them from the “law of sin 
and death.” We are prepared also to hear him assure the Corinth- 
ians, when speaking of death and the ruin occasioned by the sin 
of Adam, that “as the first Adam was made only a living soul, the 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 

With this view of redemption we are not disappointed that 
many who have felt in sadness, the death-bringing power of 
sin, should cleave with grateful and adoring joy to the life-giving 

wer in the Saviour’s person and atoning work; delighting to 
tdibve that if through Adam a law was introduced into our world 
bringing ‘sin and death, through Christ another and stronger law 
was introduced bringing life and peace, and yet when in their dy- 
ing hours asked as to the ground of their hopes, compelled to an- 
swer in the solemn and discriminating words otf a departed saint, 
“ Just so far forth as the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made me free from the law of sin ana death, just so far forth have 
I hope and no farther.” Neither are we surprised that the learned 
and revered Neander should utter as his last words in the Ameri- 
can Preface to his Life of Jesus, “ Perhaps the impulse which the 
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American mind has received from the profound Coleridge, whvu, 
(like Schleiermacher among ourselves) has testified that Christian- 
ity is not so much a definite system of conceptions as a power of 
life, may have contributed, and may still further contribute to pre- 
pare the way for a new tendency of scientific theology in your 
beloved country.” 

Whether the hopes of this distinguished historian and Christian 
teacher, in relation to the theological tendencies of our country, 
will ever be realized, it is difficult to say; there is nodoubt that as 
a nation we need an inward and subjective culture ; a young and 
busy people incline to the outward and superficial in everything. 
In theology as in life they will be attracted by forms and systems, 
rather than by that which gives the power to any form or system ; 
because the appearance is always easier to see and to apprehend 
than the reality; they will look at effects rather than at their 
causes, direct their atten .ion to conduct rather than to the feelings 
which dictate it, in religion to statements and formalities, rather 
than to the universal truths that are embodied in the rituals and 
the beliefs. This tendency in our nation, nowhere manifests itself 
more distinctly than in the views which are often taken of this 
very subject of the atonement. One effect of Christ’s work has 
been prominently contemplated by one portion of the church, and 
another by a different portion, until at length general and diverse 
theories have been constructed on the basis of each specific image, 
designed, with others, only to magnify a common and grander end : 
and thus a figure of speech, drawn from some local custom in a 
Roman or Jewish community, is permitted to determine the range 
of an event whose bearings — be as wide as the whole circle of 
the universe. Hence it is a subject of congratulation, as Neander 
has intimated, that Coleridge’s writings have been introduced 
among us: he thinks they may prepare the “sp for anew theologi- 
cal tendency, and calls them “profound.” It is certainly true 
that they direct the mind away from all theories founded only on 
some local and outward event to a fact which must be admitted to 
exist as a theme for endless gratitude, viz. to the - ren epee 
power of Jesus in His redemption: which may be illustrated and 
magnified by many outward events, and confirmed by many moral 
and scriptural considerations. For example: 

The fact that the life of a fallen first-parent has passed over 
into the human race, and entailed upon it serious; moral disabili- 
ties, does, of itself, make it probable that if that race should ever be 
redeemed, it might be by the transmission of the Life of God into 
the soul of man, through some appropriate channel. And what 
more appropriate channel than an incarnation of Jehovah, with 
its accompaniments of sorrow, and toil, and death, brought close to 
human hearts. 

Not only is our race a fallen one, but that fall is perpetuated by 
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the life of the first Adam still lingering and working death in the 
chambers of the soul. 

By whatever laws the influence and character of one being may 
infuse itself into the source of another’s existence, by those laws 
have the perponderating affinities of the fallen Adam obtained the 
control in human hearts. Not only are men sinners, but in a 
sense they are sinners by their nature. They come into the 
world with hereditary prepossessions, occasioned by the trans- 
mitted and reproductive emanations from their beguiled origi- 
nal. Now, if the evil tendencies of such a fall, from such a 
source, working in such a way, are to be met and overcome, have 
we not reason to believe that it will be done by a greater life from 
a greater source, transmitted by similar laws, working with as 
wide-spread and even intenser power, until conveyed into the 
hearts of all the nations to purify and save them ? 

Such a source of life was Jesus Christ. “In Him was life.” 
Such a restorative power began to go out from Him as he toiled 
and died in Palestine; and has been transmitted from Him by in- 
visible agencies, as He sits on the throne of His glory, and now 
waits to enter and sanctify the hearts of men. It was to be ex- 
pected, that if God redeemed men from the Fall, it would be done 
by bringing before them, and into them, a being and influence 
stronger than that which had betrayed and despoiled them ; even 
“force against force, law against law, incessant and inward action 
of a heavenly kind, against incessant and inward action of an 
earthly kind, i. e. a law of life against a law of death. 

It may be well here to add, that the words of the apostles are 
just such as they would have been, had they believed that the life 
of a pure and holy Being, claiming to be God, yet appearing as a 
man, had penetrated the sources of their own being, and was 
manifesting itself to their consciousness in irrepressible longings 
that Christ might be formed in other hearts. 

Take, for example, Paul’s ietter to the Galatians: after a few 
words of salutation, in which he speaks of Christ giving himself 
for our sins, that “He might deliver us from this present evil 
world,’ he alludes to the time when “it pleased God to reveal 
His Son in him ;” and then, with a most animating description of 
the power which that vision, and those words of Jesus, which he 
received On his way to Damascus, had on him, closes the 2nd 
chapter with that memorable passage, “I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me, and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 

Commencing the third chapter with an expression of surprise 
that the Galatians should have been led away from Christ, he 
asks them whether they received the Spirit by adhesion to an 
outward ceremonial, ov by faith in an inward and crucified 
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Jesus? He reminds them in the fourth chapter, that he should 
travail in pain for them, until Christ again be “formed within 
them ;” and closes in the fifth and sixth chapters with earnest ex- 
hortations that they would stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free, assuring them, that “in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availed any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.” 

So the Epistle to the Romans: whilst parts of it contain the 
idea of legal justification, conveyed under the image of propitia- 
tion; and whilst the first four chapters are taken up with an elabo- 
rate argument to show that an external and sacrificial righteous- 
ness can avail nothing in the sight of God; yet the design of the 
epistle is to magnify the blessing of Christ’s redemption, and to 
show that “as by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by one man’s obedience many shall be made righteous ;” 
that “as sin reigned unto death, so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Then, as if the apostle would show to men the mode of their re- 
demption, after complaining bitterly, and at length, of the laws of 
his being that warred against the better laws of his mind, 
he closes with the exulting assurance, “There is now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit; for the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

The prayer of this same apostle in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is, “that Christ may dwell in their hearts by faith ;’ and among his 
last exhortations to them is the following, “ Awake thou that slee 
est and arise from the dead and Christ shall give thee light.”—He 
tells the Colossians that their “life is hid with Christ in God.” 

The other writings of this apostle, as well as the Epistles of 
Peter and of John, are just such as would come from men who 
had so seen and loved the Lord Jesus, that His spirit had infused 
itself into their very nature. All their words are more or less 
about Him. If for a moment they speak of something else, 
it is only tohonor Him who was formed within their hearts. They 
cannot write a page without introducing His name whom “ having 
not seen they loved.” Christ seemed to be in them in a very pe- 
culiar and significant sense. John says in his epistle as he had 
done throughout his gospel, “That which was from the beginning 
which we have seen, that eternal Life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us, that declare we unto you, that 
your joy may be full,” or as Paul says, that you may glorify God 


In us. 


If it should be urged as an objection to this view of Christ’s 
work for the souls of men, 

“That there is a mysteriousness about it, a want of definiteness 
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and tangibility ;” we can only reply, that so far forth as the ele- 
ments in which this spiritual life consists, are concerned, they are 
not more intangible, or difficult of analysis than the elements of 
vegetable, animal or intellectual life. ho can resolve any form 
of life into anything more ultimate or intelligible than what is 
properly comprehended under the conditions, operations and re- 
sults of its existence ? 

All that we know of life in the seed is, that if placed in the 
ground, where moisture and heat may do. their appropriate work, 
a germ will spring up if “the seed die.” These are the conditions of 
life in the fields ; after this we may ascertain the steps and laws of 
its development, through the blade and the ear upto the “full 
corn in the ear,” when “that which was sown in weakness is 
raised in power.” So with the life of Christ in the soul; we may 
know its conditions, the mode and laws of its operation, and its 
sublime issues. The felt power of it on the sensibilities must be 
a matter of experience. 

The conditions under which Divine Life is imparted to the 
soul, are easy of apprehension, though it may be with difficulty 
experienced. They are such as these.—1. That God shall be 
brought as near the soul as sin has been. Things to operate with 
their full power on one another must be brought near to each oth- 
er. Napoleon’s soldiers felt no fear when he was near them. 
His life went out into them. So in storms at sea, if there can be 


found on board the sinking ship one who is not afraid to die, the 
frantic passengers will gather around him, and listen to his words, 
until the tempest in their souls is stilled. Here soul is in contact 
with soul, and life goes out from the strong-hearted, and the trem- 


bling one is himself made strong. 

If however, men agitated by shipwreck or worn down by disease, 
can be made tranquil and hopeful by the near approach of some 
mind stronger and better than their own, what might not be ex- 
pected if the Divine mind with all its attributes, should come to a 
sinful mind in its anxieties, near enough to make it feel His pres- 
ence and His sympathizing power! But to come thus near, it must 
2. Come in some endearing and attractive human form. The 
mind that can help us must be touched with “the feeling of our 
infirmities ;’ must drink some cup of human sorrow, and create 
some vision of better hopes, as well as secure the sanctions of our 
conscience. We need not say that Jesus Christ did all this; we 
see him weeping at Bethany; we hear him pleading with men in 
Galilee and sighing in Gethsemane; and there were other 
oe be unto God, they are hushed, they are finished. 

ut 

3. In doing all this, God laid not aside His inherent power. He 
did not cease to be Himself. He needed omnipotence to subdue 
our pride, and quench our passions, and omniscence to know all 
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the wickedness of our hearts. Hence if maniacs raved among 
the tombs He could cast the demons out; if the multitude were 
hungry He could feed them; and if mothers wept over sons that 
were dead, he could bid the dead ones live. Yetas the seed must 
yield up its old form and die in order to live, so a human soul 


must 

4. Yield itself up to God, as God urges His way into it, and 
thus cause old things to pass away, in order that all things may 
become new. The soul must, in fact, die in order to live. We know 
there is a point here yet unexplained ; we know not why a sor- 
rowing soul—sorrowing and dying for its sins, sees things that others 
do not see, and hears things they do not hear; we know not why 
dying men have sometimes such exalted visions, and such lofty 
hopes; we know not why a tree, if it be cut down, will sprout 
again: but this we know, that there is life in death; that the dis- 
solving hour is the hour when a new structure is reared, even a 
heavenly tabernacle. Perhaps what seems to die is only Wwith- 
drawn from that form of development, that it may assume a better 
form ; but still there is all the darkness and silence, and where 
there is maturity of growth, all the agony of death, as the new 
life begins. It is written, that we must die, in order to live. Die 
unto sin, that we may live unto righteousness. As in sleep, the 
hour of its ending is the hour of a more glorious beginning ; so 
as with self-renunciation, and renunciation of the world, and 
pangs of torturing guilt, we die unto ourselves, we live unto 
Christ ; we live, yet “not we, but Christ liveth in us.” 

Such are the simple conditions on which Christ’s life is im- 
parted to fallen souls: revealing what the soul must do, and 
making it plain that all that is wanted on its part, in order to 
have life, is, that it shall pay the price—i.e., as a penitent, 
awake and come to Jesus, that Christ may give it light. Whilst 
the mode of the quickening is not revealed, and may be among 
those things we can know but in part, yet all that man is 
commanded to do is reasonable and plain, strictly in keeping 
with the analogies of nature, and prompted by the yearnings and 
constitution of the soul. 

Without analyzing the conditions of this impartation any fur- 
ther, inasmuch as any examination on the side of the soul can 
give only the processes, (the source of life lying out of it,) and 
any examination by us on the side of God, brings us soon ta, 
those “secret things” which lie in the profundities of His own 
Being ; we proceed to say, that the operation and results of this 
life, when once imparted, are also as simple and beautiful as they 
are sublimely in accordance with the universal laws of progressive 
development. 

After Christ is once introduced into a fallen heart, there is, 
of course, a change. Any living thing, when introduced into an 
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important centre, works changes all around it; but in this case, 
that which is introduced is the. life of a holy, and powerful, and 
divine mind; and the changes are in keeping with the nature 
of the cause, and its quickening impulsations. The thoughts, 
associations, feelings, and purposes, of course are now changed. 
When the life of Christ is imparted to the soul, by its deep love 
constantly dwelling on Him, the mind cannot remain as it was ; 
and this change is strictly in keeping with the laws of all living 
changes, which are growths. It is step by step; from small 
beginnings, imperceptible, and slowly advancing, but with grand 
results at last; rapidly consummated, and marked by crises all the 
way. It is “as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; and 
should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how,” saith the Saviour. So is the 
kingdom of God ; so is the life of Christ in the soul. “ First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” If the 
beginnings are in darkness and underground, the ultimation is in 
the sunlight, and as with the mustard tree, high up in the firma- 
ment. Sorrow, and fear, and visions of darkness, are changed 
into joy, and hope, and high endeavor, and the light and liberty 
wherewith “ Christ doth make his children free.” In such a view 
of redemption, there are no veiled mysteries, and no difficulties 
in the apprehension of it, which do not necessarily belong to the 
nature of the subject. It addresses itself to the feelings, as much 
as to the understanding ; and hence, is revealed in its fulness only 
through the experience of the soul. 

It was not strange that a poet and a man of feeling, should 
have embraced this view of Christ’s agency in his redemption, 
and openly expressed his preference for it, rather than for any 
view which confined the atonement to a distant mountain in 
Judea, and to the government of God. The images which 
spoke to other men only of modes of deliverance, spoke to him 
of the great deliverance itself. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that Coleridge, in combating certain partial and unsatisfactory 
theories, founded on the illustrations of the benefits received from 
Christ, and in diverting the attention to something more universal 
and real, does seem to lose sight entirely of those outward rela- 
tions of the Redeemer’s work, which connect it with the universe 
and with the government of God. 

This brings us to the consideration of those outward bearings 
of the scene of Calvaty, without some notice of which any dis- 
cussion of Christ’s mediation would be defective, if not erro- 
neous. 

If, by reason of a tendency to view things in the light of their 
bearing only upon the personal peace or improvement of the 
mind, we are inclined to forget their bearing on other great inter- 
ests, it should be announced with emphasis, 
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IV. That the atonemett has a relation to God as well as to 
man—to other worlds as well as to this—to other minds as well as 
toourown. It wasdesigned as much to inspire confidence and love 
towards a just Governor, dispensing pardon for the sins he has 
declared must be punished, as to renew and purify the hearts of 
a fallen world. We have an inward well-grounded assurance 
that in the Great Supreme there is consistency and truth; and 
that what we see not here, we shall see hereafter. There is a 
feeling in all minds, that God must execute His promises and 
threatenings, and that wherever there is an apparent withholding 
of their fulfilment, it is for some good reason; such as, that He 
may accomplish the same end in a better way. There is a 
universal principle of right lying behind all precepts, whether 
comminatory or encouraging; and it is the felt pressure on the 
heart, through the words of the commandments, of a mightier 
truth than can possibly be conveyed by them, which makes men 
yield an unforced assent to their equity. There is a human con- 
sciousness which testifies of right and wrong. Even if God had 
declared no law, or attached no penalties to it, still the reason 
which compels man’s assent to any threatening against sin, would 
lead him to expect from God some expression of disapprobation 
against wrong doing ; if not in merited punishment, then in some 
other form. As the embodiment and personification of holiness, 
God must hate sin; and to retain the confidence of created 
intelligences, and impart to them fulness of joy, why should He 
not manifest to them in all possible and appropriate forms, His 
delight in righteousness and his disapprobation of wrong? As 
character in this world manifests itself in appropriate acts, why 
may it notin all other worlds? If the principles of moral gov- 
ernment are everywhere the same, why must not consistency of 
character always utter itself in some appropriate manifestation ? 
We learn as much from events as from precepts. A father’s grey 
gairs brought down in sorrow to the grave, speak as much as his 
words or his justly-inflicted stripes ; and whenever such an exhi- 
bition of parental suffering is the means of reclaiming an offend- 
ing child, farther punishment is unnecessary either for retaining 
the confidence of the other members of the household, or for 
reforming, and, at the same time, securing the respect of the 
transgressor himself, when restored. 

This would be an atonement of the fireside ; and thousands of 
such have been successfully made. So in the government of 
God. After having shown His intense disapprobation and grief 
at wrong doing, by the thunder and troubled shaking and judicial 
penalties of Sinai, as well as in the natural retributions from 
violated laws, it would not be singular, could the same ends be 
secured in some other form, if the merciful Father of our spirits 
should change this manifestation, which, in its place, was the only 
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appropriate one, into another, which, for the sake of relieving the 

nitent from suffering, called forth cries of agony from Jehovah 
Fimeelf Such a possibility might seem an unprecedented won- 
der, but for analogous occurrences which transpire every day 
under the parental roof, often in the school-house, and occasion- 
slly in the administration of civil laws.' Yet such an atonement 
Jesus made. God subjected His own nature to a fearful pang, 
that we “through his sufferings might be healed.” The form in 
which He did it, was the form of a man. It was done in a way 
which deeply affected those who beheld or heard of the trans- 
action. Inno other conceivable mode could the desired end be 
accomplished, and divine life be made to enter believing souls. 
What was needed was not only a momentary expression of dis- 
pleasure against sin—this the earthquake and the pestilence could 
make—but an expression of grief and disapprobation, which 
should be fresh for all generations, and intense enough to 
affect them when the story of it was told, and adapted to win 
man’s love, at the same time that it impressed his conscience and 
his fears. 

Could this be accomplished in any other form so well as in the 
suffering of an innocent being, who is both God and man, on some 
spot in our world where men and angels could see it ? Such a spot 
was Calvary; such a being was Sein Christ ; such suffering 
came forth in his ignominious and sorrowful life, and in his 
agonizing cry of Eloi, Lama, Sabacthani, that burst from Him 
upon the cross. 

Unspeakably great was the suffering of that hour. It was not 
suffering, however, to appease the wrath of God: God so loved 
the world that He sent His only-begotten Son; and it was God 
as well as the humanity that suffered in that form of a crucified 
Saviour. 

Neither was it a literal ransom, in the sense in which that word 
is used in commercial transactions ; nor was the righteousness of 
Christ transferred to men, in any other sense than as it was formed 
in their hearts. God’s favor cannot be bought, and no being 
however exalted can have any righteousness to spare. All are 
bound by laws vast as the capabilities of their being, to do and 
suffer all that they can in the highest lines, and for the highest 
ends. If any existent intelligence is willing to be as merciful and 
righteous as his nature and opportunities admit of (and a holy soul 
cannot do less than this), the wants of a sinning world, loyalty to 
God and to truth, or to the necessities and demands of his own 
moral being, would furnish a field for its entire appropriation. 
Even Jehovah himself does not hesitate to speak of himself as 
bound by principles of right and wrong, lying at the foundation of 


* See the case of Zeleucus, and the reason given by God why He could not 
hear David’s prayer in behalf of his child. 
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all His precepts ; He manifests His righteousness that he may be 
“just,” and calls upon men to declare whether His ways are not 
“equal,” according to the standard which governs both Him and 
them, and which occasioned the revelations in nature, in the Bi- 
ble and in human souls. Holy character is not a thing which any 
holy being can have’ too much of. And all that ong has he is 
bound to use. How then can there be any charactef to be im- 
puted? Besides, another’s righteousness obtained only by trans- 
fer (if such a thing is conceivable,) would not change the heart: 
how therefore, could it occasion the remission of the punishment 
that comes in the line of necessary and universal laws? How 
could it mitigate the anguish of personal remorse for wrongs un- 
repaired ? The mind is “its own place,” and makes a heaven of 
hell, and hell of heaven.” Hence it cannot be by any such pro- 
cess that through Christ’s suffering, which was God sorrowing in 
Jesus, as well as Jesus suffering in his proper humanity, the pen- 
alty of sin is remitted, or even the offer of pardon is announced. 

f forgiveness, on repentance, is now proclaimed to all men, it 
can be consistently done because the scene on Calvary in its con- 
nections achieved for the interest of the universe and of the pen- 
itent all which the inflicted penalties of Sinai could secure. It 
opened a way for God to manifest His feelings towards wrong do- 
ing without clothing his brow with thunder. It thus retained the 
confidence of all created intelligences in Him as a sin-hating God, 
as much as if His indignation had burst forth in flames of fire to 
consume the transgressor. Therefore it must ever be regarded as 
an occasion of unutterable joy and gratitude, that when the pro- 
per time had come, and the world could appreciate an exhibition 
of sorrow as well as of wrath, God, “sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh,” by 
a cry wrung from his own heart, and not by the endless woes of 
the penitent offender. There was a peculiar adaptness in the 
scene on Calvary to give forth this expression. It could do it as 
nothing else could. To any array of physical wonders, however 
startling, men born in the midst of them become accustomed. 
What if the winds should wail on forever, and the stars arrange 
themselves in letters of fire on the face of the firmament, and 
shudderings as if of horror be felt throughout all “earths’s wide 
domains,” and the very leaves coil up with anguish? They would 
soon speak naught to him who from childhood had played and 
slept on the bosom of a moaning world. Things to affect men 
throughout all their generations must be out of the course of na- 
ture, and in a measure new and absorbing, and they must come 
close to the heart. Hence it is that the crucifixion with its sad 
and fearful accompaniments affects the human soul as nothing else 
can. It was the crowning act of a whole life assiduously spent 
for other's good. By it men are convinced that God loved them. 
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From it they also see that Jehovah hated sin. The scene on 
Calvary carries with it all the awe-inspiring power of omnipotence 
rending the rocks and shrouding the sun in sackcloth with all the 
plaintiveness of appeal that comes from a soul overwhelmed with 
grief at another's transgression. The dignity and compassion 
rtrayed it, has a fullness always beyond conception, and yet 
intensely expressive as told by a few of those that saw for them- 
selves what transpired in that awful hour. The story of this can 
never die. It speaks of a child and of a manger, and of intense 
agony. If it was not the literal substitution of suffering on the one 
side in the place of character on the other, if it was not a strict 
equivalent for remorse and hell in the eye of distributive justice, 
it was at least the substitution of one bitterly sorrowful mode of 
expressing the Divine displeasure for another and much severer 
mode. It wassuffering ; it was Divine suffering ; it was vicarious 
suffering; it was God speaking from Gethsemane and Calvary in 
deeper and more significant tones the very same lessons, with some 
others, which he had uttered on Sinai, and for the same ends. It 
was a heart-rending exhibition of tenderness, allying itself with 
principle, to save a lost world. It was a manifestation of charac- 
ter infinitely exalted, self-sacrificing and just, given forth in the 
moment when human necessities demanded and admitted of it. 

As it is no uncommon thing for families and communities to be 
restrained and fortified by exhibitions of character; as a mani- 
festation of love or sorrow or moral disapprobation has sometimes 
lead those to repentance whom other modes of appeal have not 
effected; is it surprising that God should add to the motives 
once made by the law and its penalties to the susceptibilities of 
fear, the higher appeals made from the life and sufferings and death 
of Jesus to the whole moral nature? When considerations of 
gratitude and justice began to be recognized in a wicked world 
was it not to be expected that God would appeal to these ? and if 
necessary through a cross and His own sufferings ? possibly what 
“the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, the 
bringing in of a better hope” might. 

This is the ground therefore on which we rest the argument for 
an objective atonement; viz: the necessity, in the fullness of time, 
as human nature became prepared for it, of furnishing for man’s 
contemplation some other exhibition of God than had been made 
from Sinai and the-providences of four thousand years; and of 
furnishing this in such a way that pardon or repentance might be 
proclaimed broad as the earth and seas, and free as the winds of 
heaven, and all without hazarding for a moment the confidence of 
the universe in its Sovereign, who would be expected with such 
a proclamation to manifest in some form His disapprobation of sin. 
The Jewish sacrifices appropriately foreshadowed this idea; that 
God, whilst He forgave men their sins, was grieved that they had 
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committed them. To an intelligent Hebrew, there could be given in 
his day no more expressive symbol of God’s disapprobation of man’s 
evil doing, that when amidst the solitude of the desert the —_ of 
the victim went up slain before the altar, and the smoke of its 
sacrifice darkened the skies. In this way the law even had in its 
ritual “the shadow of things to come.” It gave forth to those 
who could interpret its signs the very same impression which was 
uttered on Calvary : “It declared God’s righteousness.” Thus Jesus 
is said to be “a propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.” In His death as in his life, he 
manifested and magnified God’s grief and disapprobation at sin, at 
the same time in which He was pouring forth His spiritual being 
to regenerate mankind. Hence the apostle says, in another place, 
“Him hath God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God. To declare, I say, at 
this time, his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

Let no one aver that this theory represents “the prevention of 
crime as the great and sole end to be answered by punishment in 
the government of God.” To prevent crime is but a small part 
of the good obtained, by a provision which secures the confidence 
and homage of an intelligent universe, and makes God consistent 
with himself. It is right that God should be honored and loved, 
and the great end of the atonement as of the punishment of sin, is 
to secure the honor of God in the sight of all whom He has created, 
as well as to prevent any more sin. The sins of God’s creatures 
have wronged Him, and all who are affected by them, and wronged 
their own souls. Whilst it is an abstract and unmeaning idea to 
speak of sin, as deserving punishment for its own sake, in and of 
itself, as if sin had any self; it is a practical and awfully solemn 
and often deeply felt fact, that sin deserves punishment because it 
wrongs God, and wrongs the universe, and wrongs the sinner’s 
soul. This it is which makes God abhor it. This it is which 
makes the universe demand from God an expression of His abhor- 
rence, that “ He may be just, and yet the justifier of” all who re- 
pent ; an expression to be given forth not of necessity through 
punishment, but in any form which will answer the ends of gov- 
ernment as well; such as a sigh from God’s own soul. Because 
God has a deeper sense of sin’s ill-desert than man can ever have, 
it by no means follows that he must utter this feeling by punish- 
ment. Still he must utter it; and He did so on Calvary. 

Another objection to the governmental view has been, that it 
does not seem to grow immediately out of the Scriptural expres- 
sions and images. We have already endeavored to show that 
“propitiation” and “sacrifice,” and Rom. 3: 25, do most appro- 
priately and impressively announce the fact that God is greatly 
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offended at sin, and considers it a grievous wrong. Still it is not 
to be denied, but should be spoken out more boldly than is com- 
mon, that the Bible truths were uttered thousands of years ago ; 
were spoken in a form to meet the mental wants of the people to 
whom they were addressed ; whilst that form contained in it a 
higher truth than the obvious one, and also included it. During 
the time of the sacrifices, the Jews were a rude and barbarous 
people. They felt, as did all the heathen nations, that the only 
way by which punishment could be remitted, was by some satis- 
faction in the form of blood, shed to appease the indignation of an 
offended Deity ; even their own indignation, and that of all war- 
riors was appeased in this way. It was not singular then, but 
just what might have been anticipated, that, if Jehovah should 
endeavor to convince them that they might be forgiven, He would 
do it through some symbol to which they were accustomed, and 
could understand. A sacrifice gave them the idea of deliverance, 
of redemption. And Jehovah seems to have been willing that 
they should retain the bloody and erroneous idea, which their un- 
tutored natures suggested as to the mode by which this was ef- 
fected, for the sake of giving them the blessed and all-important 
truth that they might be pardoned. A little at a time, seemed to 
express the principle on which they were instructed. Who can 
say that this is not the only way in which a revelation can be 
made ? 

Future ages, as they receive greater light, will understand the 
fuller meaning of the words and images first given to meet the 
wants of an unenlightened age. Such has ever been pre-eminently 
the case in relation to those words and symbols, for the literal 
meaning of which some so pertinaciously and inconsistently with 
their own action in other cases, contend. [or instance, it was 
once claimed, and still is by a few, that the atonement was de- 
signed only to appease the indignation—meaning by this, the 
instinctive vengeance and fury of the Almighty. With such the 
favorite and usual mode of speaking of Christ’s sufferings is, that 
he drank the wrath of God. 

In the lapse of years, this idea of God's indignation was modi- 
fied to mean a sense of justice, and the propitiation to appease not 
so much,an instinct of divine indignation, as a sense of vindic- 
tive justice ; then, as the feelings and views of mankind advanced 
in purity and truth, vindictive justice was tempered into distribu- 
tive justice. For this idea a large portion of the church still 
contend ; they make a sense of justice in the breast of God to be 
satisfied onlv punishment—the sole ground for the necessity of 
an atonemeut. Strenuously do they still reject the truth, that 
general justice must now take the place of distributive, in 
accounting for the great redemption. Why should man be so 
slow to believe that the sufferings of Christ were endured, as 
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must be the judicial punishment of sin, for the sake of securing the 
general happiness and interests of the universe, rather than to 
a personal feeling in the Divine breast ? 

rom the nature of the human soul, and the laws of its ad- 
vancement, from the hopes which are vouchsafed to us by the 
promises of God respecting the destiny of man, it must needs be 
that our views of the atonement must enlarge with our know- 
ledge of God, and with our range of thought and feeling ; for the 
atonement was on2 revelation of God to his intelligent crea- 
tures. 

This principle, that the meaning of language advances, and 
must not be limited to its first literal and inadequate sense, is 
not new. It is avowed, and acted upon by all theologians, when 
it suits their purposes. Even the Trianies Review does not 
hesitate to say, respecting the words ransom, redemption, pur- 
chase, &c., “It is readily admitted that all these words are often 
used in a wide sense, to express the general idea of deliverance, 
without reference to the mode by which that deliverance is 
effected.” This is just what we aver in relation not only to the 
words ransom, redemption, but also in respect to the phrase pro- 
pitiation, sacrifice, and any other single term iy which this great 
event was first declared to a fallen world. They are all to be 
taken in a wide, as well as in a literal sense; the wide sense 
growing wider throughout eternity, and yet comprehending all 
the previous senses, as a great circle does the smaller ones with- 
in it. 

Thus we see how it may be true that the atonement, in a sense, 
does appease the wrath of God ; for there is an anger in which is 
no sin. It is true, also, that it satisfies God’s sense of justice ; for 
according to the constitution of all holy minds, a sense of wrong 
or ill-desert must arise in view of any fact which brings so great 
a wrong as sin does upon both God and man. What we object 
to, and protest against, however, is, that these minor ends should 
be asserted to be the only ends for which Christ suffered, and 
even be made to take the place of a greater one, and one indefi- 
nitely more in keeping with the whole character of God. 

Neither let any one call this a verging towards socinianism. 
Socinus made the atonement only an expression of God’s love, 
and limited the range of the great event to this half-truth, as do 
those only to a much smaller fraction, who make it a mere satis- 
faction of God’s justice. Whereas the principle we advocate 
extends its range to the whole universe of God, and makes it the 
expression of every feeling which could appropriately come from 
Jehovah in view of a great wrong committed against himself, and 
forgiven ; especially does it express His disapprobation at the sin, 
and pity for the sinner. 

In confirmation of this view we would add, that it shows as no 
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other can, how the judicial penalties of sin may be removed; 
whilst it is liable to none of those objections which prevent the 
reception of other theories. By judicial penalties, as distinguished 
from natural, we mean those sufferings which God has annexed 
to transgression for the sake not of reforming the offender, nor 
mainly for the sake of preventing crime, but for the purpose of 
manifesting to the universe God's character, i. e., His hatred of 
sin, His love of holiness, His wisdom, and even His goodness on 
the large scale. By natural penalties, we mean the sufferings 
which come upon the body and the soul as the necessary result of 
violated laws. These also show in a degree, the character of God 
and the misery of sinning, but in this life they come upon the 
righteous as well as upon the wicked, and are used for disciplinary 
ends, and in the world of the future unless appropriated to judicial 
ends, cease to exist, except as they make the heaven of a renovated 
man different from that of an angel that never fell. 

It is this judicial penalty which the atonement in its outward 
bearings was designed to remove ; it removes also the natural pen- 
alty when it becomes judicial or beyond the reach of remedial 
agencies. The natural penalties of transgression when suffered 
only for chastisement and purification are removed as far as they 
can be, by Christ formed within the heart, exterminating the de- 
sire, and possibly at last the memory of sin. What we are dis- 
posed to vindicate is the necessity of an expression of Divine 
displeasure against sin, when forgiven, for the sake of showing to 
an adoring universe the character of God, and of thus sustaining in 
Him the confidence of all created intelligencies, including the par- 
doned transgressor himself. 

On this ground an atonement in some form would be necessary 
if there existed only one man to be forgiven, It might not be 
made on Calvary, but still an expression of displeasure would have 
to be made somewhere, in some form, for the sake of retaining the 
entire confidence in God, of that one penitent mind. 

Since natural penalties come to an end from their very na- 
ture when not authoritatively perpetuated; judicial penalties 
announced and enforced by Jehovah constitute with many the 

reat sanction of God’s moral government, as distinguished 
from that which is natural. But inasmuch as all suffering, 
natural as well as judicial, is for moral ends, we prefer to 
consider all the government that is conducted in a moral system 
as moral government; a part of which is enforced by natural, a 
part by natural and judicial, and a part only by judicial retribu- 
tions. 

Hence when God said to our first parents, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’ and reannounced the same 
penalty again in the edict, “the soul that sinneth it shall die,’ He 
meant by “death,” all the natural and judicial suffering which 
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could come and did, from sin as persisted in, according to the time 
and obstinacy of its continuance. No one supposes that in the 
very day that Adam eat he suffered all that he could suffer in all 
time—that he suffered hell-torments. But he did begin to suffer 
that which if the transgression had been persisted in eternally, 
would have ended in hell-torments. No one supposes that he 
suffered all that is meant by spiritual death in its literal and most 
entire sense. He suffered in that day a great spiritual obscura- 
tion with remorse of conscience and alienation from God and the 
fear of something terrible to come, which was all that he then 
could suffer. What was meant then by “die,” was, thou shalt be 
subject to mortality, begin to die a spiritual, and if sin is persisted 
in or not repented of, an eternal death. 

This penalty was in part to reform the offender, in part to deter 
others, and in part to confirm the confidence of the universe in a 
pure and holy God. That part of any penalty which is to reform 
the offender, when removed, is removed by reformation, by the 
Christ in his heart, and by the Christ on Calvary so far as it 
brings Him into his heart. That part of any penalty which is 
strictly judicial, is removed by Christ on Calvary, expressing God’s 
displeasure against sin, as well as any degree of retribution. If 
it is enquired here, can the atonement remove remorse? We re- 
py if by remorse is meant only a sense of ill-desert, growing out 
of the apprehension of judicial punishment, it does ; if, by remorse, 
however, is meant a sense of ill-desert growing out of a conscious- 
ness of having done great wrong to the soul, to Christ, to God, 
and to the universe ; such remorse nothing can wholly remove so 
long as memory brings up the wrong. Heaven and the atone- 
ment may mitigate, but may not remove remorse; they may 
change the character, but may not exterminate the sense of ill- 
desert. - Such sorrow from such a memory, may even increase the 
love, and deepen the humility, as it multiplies the obligations to 
gratitude in a redeemed soul; and the heavenly objects, exercises 
and employments may also place remorse in abayance for millions 
of years; but still, the possibility of a sad sense of ill-desert where 
there is the memory of transgression can never be removed. 
What if sin is seen to have been overruled for good, as was Ju- 
das’, it can never seem as lovely as holiness in its place. When 
remembered it must always seem hideous and repulsive and an 
occasion of sorrow to a holy mind. What the atonement did 
then in its objective relations was to make it possible for any 
mind to be saved from the judicial penalties of the law, and to 
bring Christ into the heart. It did not overthrow or annihilate 
existing necessary natural laws. It brought the penitent also un- 
der the power of mighty regenerative laws, like that of the law of 
the spirit of life. But it could not prevent the necessary emotions 
of the heart except as new affections expelled old sorrows. For 
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the penitent the crucifixion removed the merited retributions an- 
nounced by God as a Lawgiver, and to be judicially inflicted. 
It removed the necessity of that eternal torment which was de- 
signed to show God’s disapprobation of sin, since in the crucifixion 
that disaprobation was made apparent to the universe in another 
and a more impressive form. How different this, from that view 
which represents the atonement as only a satisfaction to God’s 
sense of sin’s ill-desert, which must be obtained through stripes 
inflicted on some innocent substitute ; and which could be satis- 
fied in no other way than by torture. From such a view we 
wonder not that large bodies of believing men have shrunk back 
confounded ; neither is it strange that many have rejected the 
fact of the atonement altogether rather than admit the reason 
given for its necessity. That reason when analyzed comprises 
two statements, each equally false. 

The first is that because sin deserves punishment, therefore 
God’s sense of its ill-desert must be expressed by punishment. 
The second, that this punishment must come in the form of agony 
inflicted on the sinner, or on a substitute. We have already 
shown from the nature of the human mind, and from the constitu- 
tion of every family, that a sigh from a parent’s heart, or the 
marks of grief upon his brow, may go farther for the accomplish- 
ment of any end for which siiialiabant is ever inflicted, than any 
number of stripes laid upon the offender, or on an innocent sub- 
stitute. God is a parent; and that agony on Calvary was wrung 
from his own heart and not only from an innocent child. When the 
Bible uses language which snalies Christ in this transaction as dis- 
tinct from the Father as if He was another person, it is only an 
accommodation of language to the imperfect conceptions of fallen 
men. “ By hisstripes are we healed,” is a metaphorical expression, 
meaning, in its wide sense, by God’s sufferings in Christ are we de- 
livered. There is no feeling in the breast of God which demands 
the punishment of offenders only for His own private satisfaction. 
It is easy to see how the word “ propitiation,” might come to be 
regarded as a feeling of vindictive justice burning in some breast ; 
but the spirit of Christianity, the laws of enlightened and sound 
interpretation, and loyalty to Jesus, ought no longer to suffer such 
a ong to be attached to this word when 2 IF of our redemp- 
tion ; as literally expressive of its nature. It is time that in our 
conceptions of the Deity moral reflections should take the prece- 
dence of instinctive emotions. It is plain when the apostle uses 
the word propitiate, with several images already referred to, thaf 
it is used sometimes to portray the blessedness of the results which 
are as great as if men had been rescued by sacrifice from the 
wrath of an avenging Deity; such expressions, had deep meaning 
for the people to whom they were uttered; and when they gave 
simply the idea of a great deliverance, a true and proper one ; it is 
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also true that a sacrifice in the lone desert might manifest God’s 
disapprobation of evil doing without implying that any private 
feeling in His own breast was satisfied or appeased by the cry of 
the dying Lamb. It lessens not the necessity of punishment, it 
diminishes not the necessity of an atonement, but it assigns to 
punishment its true end, and to the atonement its true intent to 
speak of it as an exhibition of disapprobation at sin, coming from 
the soul of an aggrieved and injured Father, Such a view, in- 
stead of making us wonder at God’s wrath, overwhelms us with the 
extent and awe-fullness of His love. 

And now in the light of the views which have been advanced, 
one of which regards Christ as the life-imparting power to the 
soul, and the other as removing the necessity for judicial punish- 
ment, an interesting and important enquiry arises: viz. 

V. What is the natural and appropriate effect of these views 
respectively upon the feelings and the character? Are they 
adapted to make men more holy ? Will they reach and bind the 
human conscience ? Will they mould and sway for good a sin- 
ning heart? This is an important enquiry: because if there is no 
tendency in these views to sanctify the soul, it would be a serious 
presumption against them; and if on the other hand it can be 
shown that they actually contribute to this in an eminent degree 
and legitimately have no other effect, it will be as decided a pre- 
sumption in their favor. 

Any true view, however limited, of Christ’s life and death, must 
awaken the gratitude of a heart that has sinned, if it believes that 
Christ died for it. If one hazards his life for his friend, that by his 
death his friend may live, it is regarded as an instance of heroic 
self-renunciation, and never fails to stir the fountains of human 
feeling, and call forth tides of willing admiration. Whether it be 
the Rochelle pilot whom Louis XVI. rewarded with that lauda- 
tory epistle, and with the pension for life, or the Italian soldier 
pleading with his companion in arms to let him die in his behalf, 
or a youthful maiden venturing out on stormy seas to save the 
wrecked, or exposing herself to “the battle of the warrior with 
confused noise, and with garments rolled in blood,” that others 
might be free; but one impression is made upon the mind; it is 
thrillingly affected ; it admires ; it loves. _ A living being has _ha- 
zarded existence for a fellow-being. Let the principle, through which 
the offering avails be what it may, if life is actually surrendered for 
another, and if it is done voluntarily, we never fail to yield up.our 
hearts, wondering yet rejoicing in sadness at the deed. Gratitude, 
ceaseless if not overwhelming, is the immediate, necessary, and 
universal emotion, in view of such acts of unwonted seli-aban- 
donment for the good of others. 

Yet, if we attempt to mention the sacrifices of those. who 
counted not their lives dear unto them, in connection with that of 
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Him, who loved us and gave himself for us, such has been the un- 
speakably greater expenditure of suffering on the part of Jesus, 
compared with that which can have been endured in the toils and 
agonies of all the martyrs of the world, that we feel rebuked in 
alluding to them, except for the purpose of illustrating the nature 
of the feelings which must ever be kindled at the thought of 
Christ’s love “unto death.” If it is an extraordinary thing for a 
man to die for his friend, though “peradventure for a good man 
some will even dare to die,” to what an extent has “God” com- 
manded his love towards us “in that whilst we were yet sinners 
Christ did for us!” So long as we believe that Jesus “died” for 
us, whatever may be our theory of the atonement, so long as we 
believe that Christ actually “gave His back to the smiter that 
we, through his sufferings, might be healed,” gratitude, adoring, 
interminable, inexpressible, must oppress and melt into contrition, 
a soul that has committed wrongs which it cannot repair. 
Whether Jesus offered up himself, in order to impart a kind and 
degree of spiritual life which could not be given forth so as to 
reach all the world, except by such a death, or whether it was to 
answer some end of government or law, that “with a great cry 
he gave up the Ghost,” the effect on all hearts who dwell upon 
the fact, must in one respect be the same; they must be bowed 
down with an abiding sense of obligation so long as they believe 
that Christ’s death was the means of their everlasting life. 

In addition, however, to this universal sense of indebtedness, 
distinctive views might be expected to induce specific states of 
mind. Such distinctive feelings do certainly belong to the expla- 
nations that have been given of the mode of our redemption, and 
as their legitimate result. 

If the death of Jesus, after his sorrowful life, did remove a gov- 
ernmental obstacle in the way of man’s pardon; if the sufferings 
of Christ did make it consistent for God to do that without which 
such a manifestation of grief and disapprobation, with safety He 
could not have done; if by reason of those sad scenes in Geth- 
semane and on Calvary, so full of God’s compassion, and so sin- 
gularly adapted to inspire confidence in Him, even a mind dis- 
posed to view things in their relation to justice or the interests of 
the universe, can venture to ask for pardon, when without such 
an exhibition it could never have sought it; surely for such a 
mind, this governmental view has its place ; to it, a necessary and 
all-important place ; it removes despair ; it helps the sinner to be- 
lieve that God can pardon his sin, and yet in so doing neither dis- 
honor Himself nor shake the confidence in Him of any created 
intelligence. 

This, then, seems to be the appropriate province of the objec- 
tive governmental view of the Atonement, in its operation on the 
feelings, viz.: to remove despair ; despair growing out of an ap- 
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prehension that God would be dishonored in the eyes of all who 
are looking towards him from any world, if He should every mo- 
ment pardon accumulated sins from numberless transgressors, and 
at the same time make no manifestation of His displeasure at 
them, either in their sufferings or His own. 

There are distinc tive emotions elicited also by the apprehension 
that Christ is constantly imparting His own spiritual iife to the 
soul. 

With such a belief, the mind begins to hope, and it is at the 
same time impressed with a child-like sense of its dependence. A 
conviction that there is a vital union between Jesus and his fol- 
lowers, tends ay to inspire confidence and expectation. Un. 
der the impression that the Redeemer is upholding it, it is easy to 
see how a distrustful mind may at last actually look forward to the 
day when it shall reflect the image of the Saviour it has loved; 
when, through Christ strengthening it, it will have obtained the 
mastery over itself, and yet feel all the while that its strength is 
an imparted strength. The faith which causes it to hope, at the 
same time keeps it humble. Its glory is chastened by infirmity. 
Awe-inspiring and spiritually elevating are such expectations 
springing from such convictions. They seem like a token of ac- 
ceptance—a pledge of restoration in the heart given by Jesus him- 
self. 

With such convictions, the hope of a happy eternity will never 
exist irrespective of the character. Whilst the mind recognizes 
devoutly its dependence on God for the good that is in it, it must 
ever feel that its love of holiness will be the basis and the measure 
of its everlasting enjoyment. 

Important as we regard these views of the atonement, both as a 
vindication of its necessity, and as a source of comfort and 
strength when clearly apprehended, yet we would ever remember 
that it is not the explanation of a fact, or even the conscious- 
ness of it that saves, but the working of it in the heart. The mind 
that has no knowledge of the relation of Christ either to the uni- 
verse or to its own regeneration, may still find peace in the belief, 
that “if the wicked man forsake his way, and the ungodly man 
his thoughts, God will have mercy upon him, and if he turn unto 
the Lord, the Lord will abundantly pardon him.” 

We conclude by saying: There are normal laws in theology, 
as in all other sciences which are slowly discovered, which explain 
existing facts, reconcile apparent difficulties, and give great signi- 
ficancy to that which has hitherto been without a meaning. To 
apprehend these, and to feel their power, should be the great aim 
of the Christian teacher and disciple. 

Until this is done, theories will be founded on isolated develop- 
ments of scriptural events which, though they will not account for 
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all the varied aspects of the case, may still be regarded as approxi- 
mations to the truth. Such were Luther’s and Celvin’s views of the 
atonement. Whenever good men have made and recorded with 
care the results of their observations on the great theme of the New 
Testament, they have noted down some important facts, even when 
their specific explanation of them was unsatisfactory. Must not 
the work of this and future ages be, to make use of these facts, in 
connection with those which are seen by each generation for itself, 
for the sake of ascertaining the general law which will harmonize 
all discordant theories, account for all apparent deflections, and 
reveal to the sight of wondering and adoring man, the mysteries of 
redemption ? 


ARTICLE II. 
CLASSICAL STUDY. 


By Pror. J, J. Owen, D. D., New York. 


The use of the classics in a course of liberal education, is now 
pretty generally acknowledged and appreciated. The efforts, 
which were made a few years since to bring them into disrepute, 
have signally failed, ad opposition to their study has well nigh 
ceased." The cause of classical learning has never been more 
highly valued than now. Never have its friends labored to better 
advantage, or with brighter prospects. The most friendly rela- 
tions exist among the co-workers in this department of education, 
arising from no specific organization, but from their devotion to 
the cause in which they are laboring. 


1 It is within the recollection of many, how fierce was the onset made, some 
twenty # ga 0, upon the classics, on the alleged ground of their immoral 
tendencies, ‘ Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim,” had all the changes 
rung upon it which a distempered imagination and fanatical spirit could devise. 
It was asserted that the academies and colleges, where such vile productions 
were studied, could not be other than hot-beds of vice, the nurseries of wick- 
edness in its most revolting forms. From these phillipics against the classics, 
they would proceed to descant upon the admirable substitute furnished hy the 
natural sciences, as if the inspection of a shell, the anatomizing of a fish or a 
lizard, the analyzation of a plant, chemical experiments, excursions in search 
of minerals, things useful and desirable in their place, could give the mind that 
exercise and full play of its powers and consequent strength and enlargement, 
which would result from the study of Homer, Thucydides, or Demosthenes. 
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The number of classical students is increasing each year. The 
time is not far distant, when the more common classical authors, such 
as Virgil, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Homer, and Xenophon, will be read 
by many, who have no intention of entering upon a full and ex- 
tended course of study, or of preparing themselves for any 
one of the learned professions. any parents are now found 
who wish their sons to become acquainted with the elements 
of the ancient languages, even while their intention is to educate 
them for the common pursuits of life. They regard a good edu- 
cation not only of intrinsic value, but in reference to the vicissi- 
tudes of life, one of the most certain and available bequests, which 
they can make to their children. Thus is given a cheering pre- 
monition of what may be expected, when the utility of classical 
studies is more generally understood and the facilities for obtaining a 
classical education, are sv multiplied and reduced in expense as to 
be accessible to all.’ 

Such being the state and prospects of classical learning in our 
country, it becomes a pertinent inquiry, how the study of the an- 
cient languages may be prosecuted so as best to subserve the ob- 
ject for which it is designed. 

This involves a preliminary enquiry as to the end of classical 
study. It cannot be the acquisition of the languages merely, for 
this would be a substitution of the means for the end. The great 
object is to educate the mind, give exercise and strength to its fa- 
culties, teach it to reason, weigh evidence, balance probabilities, 
arrive at just conclusions, make new creations and combinations 
in the world of thought. This is a result not of mere linguistic 
attainments, but of the mental discipline through which those 
attainments are made. Great proficiency in the ancient languages 
is in itself no evidence of a thoroughly educated intellect. We 
have known students who, by the aid of a retentive memory and a 
commendable attention to the general principles of exegesis, have 


' The principles of exegesis, unfolded in the grammars of Buttmann, Matthiae, 
Thiersch, Rost, Kihner, Krager, have greatly modified the system of instruc- 
tion in this country. In the list of those who were instrumental in introduci 
these authorsto American scholars, the name of Robert B, Patton stands pre-emi- 
nent. His enthusiastic devotion to Grecian literature is fresh in the recollection 
of many now on the stage of action. At the early age of twenty-two, having 
been called to the chair of ancient languages in Middlebury college, he obtain- 
ed leave to visit Germany for the better qualification of himself for the duties 
of his office. There he sojourned three years, and such were his attainments 
in both the ancient and modern languages, that he received from the university 
of Gottingen, the honorary degree of Doctor of Philology. In that land of 
scholars, he enjoyed the society of Hermann, Buttmann, Thiersch, and other 
eminent men, aad from them caught the true spirit of classical criticism, He 
returned to this country one of the most accomplished scholars of his age, and 
in possesion of a classical library, at that time, probably, the best and most 
extensive of any private collection in the land. 
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attained to considerable ease and elegance of translation. But 
further than this they have never gone. Thus far they have been 
intellectual dwarfs, and will probably remain so as long as they 
live. 

It is the manner in which the languages are studied, the state of 
the mind when brought into contact with the lesson, upon which 
true mental improvement depends. If the student is interested in 
the subject of his study—if he sympathizes with the spirit of the 
writer—if he marks well the proprieties of his diction, and its 
adaptation to the nature of the subject—if he tries the power and 
appropriateness of the words and their arrangement—if he is on 
the alert to detect any false assumption, fallacious reasoning, mis- 
placed argument, or unwarrantable inference—in a word, if he 
puts himself into such connection with his author as to be under 
the same governing impulse, volition answering to volition, emo- 
tion to emotion, judgment to judgment, taste to taste, then there is 
mental enlargement and strength, giving promise of a ripe and 
vigorous intellect. Then are brought into action all the faculties 
of the mind, and there will be secured that equilibrium of the men- 
tal powers, which is so essential to eminence and usefulness. 

he true end of classical study has been greatly overlooked, and 
even when correct views have been taken of the subject, they 
have been rendered useless by the manner in which, with few ex- 
ceptions, the ancient languages have been studied. The text- 
books have often been unsuited to the age and attainments of the 
student. Had the design been to disgust him with the classics, to 
baffle his efforts to understand and appreciate his author, to repress 
interest in his studies, and to bring him to regard his lesson as a 
task, irksome and useless, we know of no books better adapted 
to secure such a result, than the far-famed and, for a time, the 
highly popular Collectanea Minora and Majora, of Andreas Dal- 
zell. The notes, if such meagre and ill-digested annotations de- 
serve the name, were written in Latin, and referred mainly to 
manuscript readings, emendations of the text, and other points of 
criticism, far above the comprehension of the young student. A 
word or phrase, the meaning of which no one could well mistake, 
was sometimes defined in English, while difficult idiomatic clauses, 
involved and confused constructions, grammatical obscurities, 
geographical and chronological problems, were either overlooked 
or referred to some author, of whose work it was quite doubtful 
whether there was a copy in the United States. ‘Thus the stu- 
dent was stumbling continually upon inexplicable passages, which 
invested with obscurity other portions of his lesson, and rendered 
his task embarrassing and unpleasant from the uncertainty with 
which every step was attended. 

The fragmentary form, in which the various authors were pre- 
sented, served also to diminish the interest with which they ought 
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to have been studied.. Selections were made from so large a 
number of writers, as to render them of necessity quite short. 
The student was hurried from author to author, without remain- 
ing in any one long enough to become acquainted with his style 
or peculiarities of thought. If with this we take into considera- 
tion, that the selections did not always embrace continuous por- 
tions of the writer, but were composed of broken and disconnected 
extracts, we shall cease to wonder that the youth looked back 
upon his classical course with feelings of thankfulness that it was 
ended, and that the only things treasured up in his memory were, 
that Thucydides was difficult, Plato abstruse, Aristotle dry and 
concise, Demosthenes vehement,—which characteristics, it is not 
to be supposed he gathered from his own reading so much as from 
the stereotyped epithets, which from age to age have been applied 
to these authors. 

In addition to these misjudged and ill-prepared text-books, the 
only lexicon, generally accessible, until the last few years, was 
that of Schrevilius. A few who had the means paid their ten dol- 
lars for a copy of Hedericus. In these lexicons, a word of obscure 
signification was defined by an equally obscure Latin word. The 
more remote significations were seldom given, or, if so, the Latin 
translation would throw the student back in despair upon the 
Greek, over which he would sit in a state of dejection, adverse to 
all mental activity and improvement. His progress was continu- 
ally arrested by his being under the necessity of turning from the 
Greek to the Latin dictionary, in this wretched process of a dou- 
ble translation. How could he be interested in a study attended 
with such difficulties and interruptions? How could he keep 
abreast with the thoughts of his author, while thus impeded with 
hindrances thrown in his pathway by those who should have lent 
him a helping hand and cheered him on in his cause? Instead of 
being in a frame of mind suited to derive profit from his intellec- 
tual toil, he became discontented, nervous, fretful, and soon ap- 
proached his daily task as reluctantly, as an ox bendeth his neck 
to receive the unwelcome yoke. 

As a well known fact, how small a proportion of the students, 
in those times of which we are speaking, became proficient in the 
ancient languages ? How few pursued classical studies for the 
love of them? Sadness comes over our spirit as we think of those 
days, in which the light of subsequent experience warrants us in 
saying, that time was wasted, and energies paralyzed, and hopes 
destroyed, which no future study could fully repair, with whatever 
zeal and diligence it might have been pursued. 

But this sad picture, which the memory of the past calls up, is 
not without its uses. 


“ Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 
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If we would make the ancient languages a means of mental 
improvement, we must render the se of them delightful. 
The eye of the scholar should rest upon fair type, impress- 
ed unon good substantial paper. Old books, soiled with the 
thumos of preceding classes, and interlined for the benefit of 
drones, should be banished from the rooms of college. The use 
of translations should be sternly prohibited, and upon evidence of 
their existence within the college precincts, should be ferretted 
out and expelled, as being most baneful to literary progress. The 
lexicon of each student should be the best in use. Not only 
should a school grammar be in his possession, but one or more of 
the larger grammars, to incite him to inquiry, and enable him to 
push his investigations into the more hidden principles of the lan- 
guage which he is studying. That economy is ill-judged and dis- 
astrous, which seeks to save a few dollars by putting into the hand 
of the student inferior elementary books, or those which are dim 
and defaced by previous use. An education is often rendered de- 
fective thereby, and a comparatively small return for the time and 
money necessarily expended is realized in after life. The proverb, 
penny wise and pound foolish, is never more applicable, than in a 
stinted allowance for books, which lie at the very foundation of 
literary eminence. 

We are aware that among the yeomanry of our country, the 
greatest self-denial has often to be practiced in order to give a son 
a liberal education. The members of a family not unfrequently 
subject themselves to great inconvenience, if not to the absolute 
want of many comforts, in order that he, whom they hope to see 
occupying an honorable place in some one of the learned pro- 
fessions, wey be enabled to pursue his studies without embarrass- 
ment. Such persons have a right to expect a reduction of college 
expenses to their lowest limit, and that, as in board, clothing, and 
incidental expenses, so in books, everything superfluous shall be 
dispensed with. But let not this commendable economy embrace 
the text-books requisite to the successful prosecution of study in 
any one of the departments. Here there should be an open hand, 
a generous allowance, or the efforts of the student to derive the 
highest profit from his course of study, will be greatly crippled. 

"The youthful student should be aided also by judicious annota- 
tions, especially on those authors whose style is obscure. We are 
no advocates of superabundant and indiscriminate translations of 
both easy and difficult passages—boards and bladders, upon which 
indolence may be buoyed up without self-exertion—but we refer 
to timely and appropriate helps, prepared by practical scholars, 
who know where to render assistance, and how to Jend the sink- 
ing student a helping hand, and enable him to strike out again 
upon the bosom of the element in which he was ready to be en- 
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gulfed. While he should never be relieved from close and severe 
application, yet it is very undesirable, that his strength should be 
wasted in vain struggles to overcome difficulties, which a single 
remark or grammatical reference might have removed. 

The interest in classical study, which is necessary to secure the 
full measure of its disciplinary influence, depends, in no small de- 

, upon the manner in which the recitation is conducted. If 
the: exercise consist in mere translation, and the etymological 
and syntactical parsing of a few words selected at random, it will 
hecome dull, formal, and most disastrous to all mental activity. 
The monotonous and hesitating tones of the student, as he feels his 
way through a long and difficult sentence, and the tones of still 
greater dulness, in which he passes through the declension of 
words, with which he ought to have been and probably was made 
familiar in the elementary exercises of the language, fall upon the 
ear of his fellow members of the class, with a drowsy influence, 
which few have power to withstand. From such an exercise the 
students repair to their rooms, to dose over their next lesson, or at 
least to make a mere mechanical preparation for its recitation. 

But if the teacher comes to the recitation room, himself, by the 
freshness of previous study, fully conversant with the lesson—if he 
throws life into the exercise, by seizing upon the strong points of 
beauty or difficulty and holding them up clearly to view—if he in- 
spires and stimulates his pupils to research by appropriate and 
timely remarks—if he leads them up to the glorious classic temple, 
and points them to its deep-laid foundation, its massy and majestic 
columns, its towering dome, its admirable proportions and exqui- 
site finish, their is little danger of their gazing upon the structure 
with listlessness, or, entering reluctantly its portals to feast upon 
its interior glories and splendor. 

In these exercises, the teacher should not be discursive, or fa- 
tigue his class by prolixity of remarks. Some point selected be- 
forehand, or suggested by the recitation, should form the topic of 
his observations. At one time, he may descant upon the quantity 
of syllables, and from the stores of a disciplined and richly furnish- 
ed mind, invest this subject with a charm and importance, which 
it will not soon lose. At another time, he may expound the laws 
of Greek accents, showing their importance and the feasibility of 
their being thoroughly understood. At one recitation, some prin- 
ciple of exegesis may be discussed, and, at another, some subile 
point of philology taken up and examined. The social usages and 
customs of the ancients, their religious rites and observances, 
their systems of jurisprudence, their laws of trade and commerce, 
their code of morals, the political elements, which developed in the 
forms of aristocracy and democracy, were continually struggling 
for the mastery, until both were swallowed up in military despot- 
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ism, the great features of the mythical, heroic, and historical ages, 
the reconciliation of chronological discrepancies, and the clearing 
up of geographical obscurities, should all in their proper place re- 
ceive due attention. The whole field of classical research should 
be traversed and retraversed. The class should be led to expect, 
that some new region with its rich and varied scenery would be 
explored at each recitation. The philosophy of language should 
be taught, not to the exclusion of grammatical senipeaced as its 
principal end. The memory of students should be stored with 
the great facts of grammar, instead of being overburdened with 
disconnected and cumbrous forms. The living features of each 
author should be impressed upon the mind, rather than the texture 
or fit of the costume in which he is clad. 

There are boundless fields in the department of classical instruc- 
tion, which have scarcely been entered. Rich mines are to be 
worked, and others still richer are to be opened and explored. The 
youth who are now entering the halls of literature, may reasonably 
expect that their instructors will conduct them to those regions, 
whence they may return laden with the treasures which diligence, 
attention, and devotedness to classical study may enable them to 

ather. 
. We are led to indulge in these remarks from a conviction, that 
the standard of classical scholarship ought to be greatly elevated 
in our literary institutions. A good classical scholar should no 
longer be a rara avis in our colleges. In every class there should 
be, and there may be, if proper efforts are made, a goodly propor- 
tion of accurate scholars, and all may be brought to a respect- 
able proficiency in this department of study. What an im- 
ee would thus be given to the cause of general literature, and 

ow speedily would a,corresponding improvement be manifested 
in all that pertains to4education. 

Before we can hope, howevér, to see this desirable result, there 
must be a more thorough and extended course of preparation in 
our high schools and academies. It is vain to expect from the 
able and excellent instructors in our colleges and universities, the 
full measure and strength of their professional influence, if ex- 
pended on classes composed in part, at least, of those whose pre- 
vious training has been so limited and imperfect as to render them 
not only unsuited to the more advanced stages of study and instruc- 
tion, but weights and clogs to the progress of their more tho- 
roughly prepared classmates. If our voice could be heard, or 
being heard, could have influence with parents and guardians, 
we would urge upon them, as a matter most intimately connected 
with the educational welfare of those committed to their care, to 
retain in the academic stage of education, candidates for college, 
until they are able to construe, with facility and accuracy, all the 
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classic authors embraced in the prescribed course of our best aca- 
demies. If Virgil is a required book for admission to college, let 
it be interpreted as meaning the whole of Virgil, and not the first 
four books of the Mneid: if the candidate is to be examined in the 
Greek Reader, let him not be considered as qualified to sustain the 
examination by a perusal of some twenty pages of the book. 
Any attempt to fritter away the studies prescribed for admission to 
college, is the worst injury which can be inflicted upon the young 
student. It leads him to form a low estimate of the value of a 
classical education, and to regard it as of secondary importance, 
whether he is qualified to derive benefit from his collegiate course, 
the main object being to secure an entrance into college, with the 
ulterior view of receiving a diploma, which, in such cases, is indeed 
of some importance as being the only evidence that its possessor has 
received a liberal education. We repeat then, that unless the 
standard of preparation for college is greatly elevated, it will be 
vain to expect, that classical studies will take the place they ought 
to occupy in our high seats of learning. 

We proceed to make a few remarks on the value of a thorough 
acquaintance with the classics, and the claims which they have to 
be studied, as furnishing a high means of mental improvement. 

It is generally admitted, that no better models of literary excel- 
lence are to be found than the classic writers of Greece and Rome. 
But although held in such estimation, it is a fact not to be denied, 
that the great majority of students throw them aside, as soon as 
their collegiate course is terminated, and bid adieu forever to clas- 
sical study. We know of no step more fatal to literary or profes- 
sional eminence. ‘This is a natural result of the little interest felt 
in these studies as a college exercise. When this want of interest 
is removed by a more judicious course of instruction, and a better 
supply of suitable text-books, the instances of continued attach- 
ment to the classics will be far less rare than they now are. The 
choice collection of classical books found in many private libra- 
ries, will show the high estimation in which these works are held, 
while the apt and ready quotation, the happy allusion, the refined 
taste, the acquaintance with the laws of criticism, will betray in 
the possessors of these libraries, a familiarity with classic lore, re- 
sulting only from close and long continued study. 

We believe that many neglect the classics from a spirit of false 
independence, or, perhaps we should say, from a mistaken idea of 
the true use of thern as model productions. A slavish imitation 
of some favorite author, is indeed incompatible with that strain of 
mental nerve and muscle, which in the end makes a full-grown 
and accomplished scholar. But this is the abuse of that, which in 
its legitimate employment is highly essential to intellectual pro- 
gress. . There is not an art, or trade, or vocation of life, in which 
the principal of imitation, or a comparison of the subject in hand 
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with the model performance of others, does not form the chief ele- 
ment of success. The same principle of comparison lies at the 
foundation of literary improvement. Models must be studied, and 
their excellencies enstamped upon the mind, or there would soon 
ke a relapse into a state of semi-barbarism. What is the use 
of the great body of English literature—a treasure more valuable 
than all the gold ordiamonds of the British Empire—if these au- 
thors are not to be studied, and their beauties and excellencies in- 
corporated by the laws of mental alchymy with our own thoughts 
and emotions ? With unspeakably greater emphasis may this ques- 
tion be asked in iy a to the writings handed down to us from 
the master minds of antiquity. The annihilation of the whole 
body of English literature would produce a vacuum not half so 
disastrous to the cause of letters, as the loss of the classic authors 
of Greece and Rome. Few though they be, and imperfectly un- 
derstood even by the ripest scholars, yet they have given shape 
and comeliness to the creations of the most gifted intellects of 
modern times. They have moulded the forms of beauty, which 
adorn the pages of our best poets. They have given keenness to 
the weapons, which have been wielded most successfully in the 
cause of truth. Poets, orators, statesmen, divines, have bowed to 
the superior genius of those men, who for more than two thou- 
sand years have sat as princes in the temple of learning. Are the 
classics then to be banished from every private library, and deemed 
unsuitable to be studied after the disciplinary stage of education 
is passed ? 

ut it is said that genius is trammelled by the study of the 
dead languages. Yes, genius that is empty and inflated, and that 
seeks to hide its poverty by soaring into the regions of transcen- 
dentalism, may be tramielled, when compelled to read and digest 
the pages of Plato, Aristotle, and Tacitus. Butterfly minds, which 
spread their gaudy wings in the sunbeam, and having pursued 
their zigzag flight for a brief season, disappear, nobody knows 
when or where, they too may be trammelled by falling into the 
vice-like grasp of Thucydides or Demosthenes. But his classic 
erudition was no clog to Milton in his wondrous flight. His ac- 
quaintance with the writings of antiquity never dulled the philo- 
sophical acumen of the author of the Novum Organum. The 
ability, with which Newton was able to discuss some of the most 
knotty points in ancient chronology, did not disqualify him for the 
authorship of the immortal Principia. Shakspeare was not the 
less able to stir up the fountains of the soul to their lowest depths, 
because he could imbue many of his thoughts in the hues of an- 
cient lore. Reference can scarcely be made to one of the great 
intellects of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that was 
not well versed in the dead languages ; and we hazard but little in 
saying, that posterity will record the same’ of those in the nine- 
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teenth century, whose works have the merit to outlive the age in 
which they were produced, and pass down to be read and admired 
by those of coming centuries. There is not a surer index of a 
small and distorted mind than a depreciation of those great works, 
which are the fountain-heads of the intellectual streams that have 
fertilized and beautified the world for so many hundred years. 
This depreciation will generally be found to result either from a pro- 
ound ignorance of the ancient languages, or from an affectation of 
wisdom, which seeks to exalt itself, by decrying*everything that 
has received the suffrage of preceding ages. 

There is an opposite extreme into which many fall, quite as 
hurtful as the error which we have just considered, and that is, a 
slavish imitation of some favorite Greek or Roman author. This 
servility is destructive of all originality or individuality of style. 
Some of these copyists, in imitation of the xogudaiolos Exrmg, and 
nddas @xuds "Ayddsic, and IogeWdwy évoolzydwy, have loaded their sen- 
tences with epithets, as fantastic and grotesque as the regimentals 
of Jack Falstaff’s soldiers. Others have adopted involved and 
confused orders of construction, in imitation of the anacolutha 
of Thucydides, as if these blemishes had placed upon the brow of 
that writer his well-deserved coronet of Princeps Historicorum. 
Others string into interminable sentences, propositions complex 
and diverse, in order to write with Ciceronean fullness and mag- 
nificence. This is a perversion of the classics, which every one 
should cautiously avoid. 

Between these extremes of utter abandonment of the classic 
authors, on the one hand, and excessive adherence to them, as 
models, on the other, lies the mean, which we would recommend 
to be occupied by all who have any acquaintance with the an- 
cient languages. Asa preliminary step to the benefit, which all 
may hope to realize from a proper use of their classical attain- 
ments, we would suggest a familiarity with each author, such as 
is attained only by repeated and careful perusals. This cannot 
be expected to include the whole circle of the classic writings. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable to spend the amount of time 
which would be required to read all the Greek and Roman authors. 
The number should be quite limited, and the selection varied ac- 
cording to the taste and circumstances of each reader. Nor 
would we insist upon such a critical familiarity with these au- 
thors, as is the result of long continued and patient investigation 
which busies itself with a comparison of manuscript oe 
the elucidation of lexical, etymological, and syntactical di 
culties, the harmonizing of conflicting points of chronolegy, 
the solution of geographical and archaeological problems.— 
Such critical scholarship is not essential to the general under- 
standing of an author. What we recommended is at first, so 
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careful a perusal as to arrive at the sense of a given passage or 
chapter, and then by repeated reviews, to bring the mind into free 
and full connection with the sentiment, so that delightful inter- 
course —_ be held with the men, whom universal suffrage has 
placed at the head of the republic of letters.’ 

Having thus become familiar with a select portion of the class- 
ics, it will be a pleasant and profitable exercise to read a few 
pages of some author each day. Theselection may be made with 
some reference to the mental exercise, which the avocation of the 
day imposes. The poet may give wings to his imagination, by 
reading some hundred lines of Homer or Horace. The metaphy- 
sician may sharpen his power of analysis, by communing with 
Plato or Aristotle. The orator may prepare himself for the forum, 
the bar, or the popular assembly, by perusing the speeches of 
Pericles, Demosthenes, or Cicero. The historian may give polish 
to his style, and enlarge his powers of generalization, by consulting 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, or Tacitus. The states- 
man may derive lessons of patriotism from the example of Aristi- 
des, Themistocles Epaminondas, or Cincinnatus.’ 

The utility of such an exercise cannot be too highly estimated, 


1 Such was the — of that profound scholar, Wyttenbach, who found 
no eloquence in Demosthenes the first three readings. ‘ But at the fourth,” 
says he, “an unusual and super-human emotion pervaded my mind. I could 
now see the orator at one time all ardor; at another in anguish, at another 
borne away by an impulse which nothing could resist. As I proceed, the same 
ardor is kindled in my own mind, and I am carried away by the same impulse. 
I fancy that | am Demosthenes himself, standing before the assembly, deliver- 
ing this oration, and exhorting the Athenians to emulate the bravery and glory 
of their ancestors. I can no longer read the oration silently, but aloud.” A 
similar testimony to the happy result of repeated readings, is furnished by 
other eminent scholars. 

2 An objection may here be raised, that amidst the multifarious and distract- 
ing pursuits of life, no time can be found for the study of the classics. But 
system and industry will enable one to accomplish much, which would other- 
wise be deemed impossible. How many would regard it impracticable to make 
a daily sketch of the events and occurrences, which came under their own ob- 
servation. Yet John Quincy Adams, than whom no one had greater or more 
constant demands made upon his time, could keep a full and uninterrupted 
diary for more than fifty years. Some ministers of the gospel can hardly find 
time’ to write one sermon each week. But a clergyman in one of our great 
cities, by rising at four o’clock in the morning, can find time, in addition to his 
weighty sm duties, to write commentaries on all the books of the New 
Testament, and on some of the most difficult ones of the Old. That time can 
be found for the prosecution of classical studies may be learnt in the case of 
Robert Hall. ‘ He thought himself defective,” his biographer remarks, “in a 
tasteful and critical acquaintance with the Greek poets. He read the Iliad and 
Odyssey twice over ; proceeded with nearly equal care through nearly all the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, and thence extended his classical read- 
ing in all directions. To the Latin and Greek poets, orators, and historians, 
he devoted a part of every day for a number of years, studying them as a 
scholar, and also as a moralist and philosopher.” 
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nor can its omission be compensated by the most attentive study 
of works in our vernacular tongue. The mental effort, required 
to read the Greek and Latin authors, imparts an interest to the sub- 
ject, such as cannot be felt in reading works in our own language. 
Select the most pathetic scene in modern poetry, and compare the 
effect of its perusal with some tender passage in Euripides, or in 
the Iliad, as the parting of Hector and Andromache, or the lament 
of Andromache, at sight of her husband’s dead body trailed by 
Achilles around the fields of Troy. Not to speak here of the unri- 
valled pathos of these selections from the Grecian bard, the process 
of translation gives an individuality and interest to every circum- 
stance, such as the mind fails to perceive in the most highly- 
wrought passages of similar description, written in our own lan- 
e. 

In illustration of this point, let us refer to a battle-piece, which 
has been truly said to approach the nearest of any modern 
composition to the fire and energy of the Homeric encounters, we 
allude to the battle of Flodden, in Scott's Marmion. No one, 
however, can justly claim tor this effusion the power to send the 
blood coursing through the veins, which every reader of them in 
the original must attribute to the battle-scenes of the Iliad. He- 
roes of superhuman strength rush to the encounter. They launch 
at one another their massy spears, and wound even the celestial 
beings who mingle in the affray. Stones of vast size are thrown, 
with a force which breaks down ramparts. Chariots drawn by 
horses of immortal breed, are driven with frantic fury to the 
charge. The gods descend to battle. The heavens gather black- 
ness. The thunders roll, the lightnings flash, the earth shakes. 
The father of the gods extends the everlasting scales, and weighs 
the destinies of the contending hosts. Discord, Tumult and Fear 
stalk dreadfully over the field. Achilles clad in celestial panoply 
rushes forth like the god of battles, at whose sight the Trojans 
turn pale, and fly for protection within their heaven-built walls. 
The Scamander in vain raises its waves to arrest his course. Far 
as a spear’s cast the hero leaps at every bound, and defies the 
rage of the river-god. Hector he seeks, and at Hector he shakes 
his far-shadowing spear. The armies give place, the gods retire, 
the arena is clear, and the issue is left to be decided by the two 
great heroes of Greece and Troy. As he approaches the final 
scene, the poet kindles up with his subject, until his verse flows 
along with a fire and grandeur which has never been equalled by 
any uninspired writer, and probably never will be as long as our 
world shall stand. 

The British parliament and the American senate have furnished 
to the world splendid examples of eloquence. But who will affirm 
that the study of the oratious of Pitt, Burke, Fox, or those of our 
own Adams, Clay, and Webster, can be substituted as a mental 
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exercise for that of Demosthenes, Isocrates, Lysias, and Cicero ? 
We are inclined to hazard the remark, that it ‘would require a 
higher exertion of intellect, to read and understand the oration of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, or the funeral oration of Pericles, 
than all the speeches combined of the great statesmen to whom 
we have alluded. In reading the latter, it is true, that the mind 
would have to be in an active, reflective state, far above what is 
required in reading history or treatises on common and practical 
subjects, but would be spared those intense efforts, which are de- 
manded to read understandingly the great masters of Grecian 
eloquence. In this exercise, every mental power is to be exerted 
to the utmost, and even then the reader often feels his inability 
fully to grasp those ideas which were thundered over the heads 
of the fierce democracy of Athens, and by which it was swayed 
to and fro, as the trees of the forest by a mighty tempest. 

We make not this comparison with a spirit to undervalue the 
productions of modern times, but from a conviction, that the an- 
cient writings not only have in themselves surpassing merit, but 
being reached by the process of translation, which brings the 
oer into a state of unwonted activity, make deeper and more 
abiding impressions upon the reader, and are, therefore, more sub- 
servient to intellectual improvement. The influence of such a 
familiarity with the classics, as we are recommending, would be 
-happily felt in the range and command of language, precision in 
the use of terms, and skill in the construction of compact, nervous, 
and well-balanced sentences. The mental effort required to se- 
lect words and idiomatic expressions corresponding exactly to the 
original, has ever been regarded as one of the best kinds of disci- 
pline, to which the youthful mind can be subjected. How much 
greater value then should be attached to this exercise, in the riper 
years of manhood, when the intellect, disciplined and strengthened, 
can the better possess itself of all the good results ? 

The study of the ancient languages is necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of the laws of general grammar, the great principles of language, 
which are marked with wondrous similarity in all tongues, even 
in those of nations widely-sundered and flourishing in different 
periods of the world’s history. Comparative philology is of quite 
recent date, and therefore in its infancy. We know of no richer 
fleld in which to gather literary laurels. When thoroughly ex- 
plored, there will be such an advance in all that pertains to lan- 
guage, that it will constitute an era in general philology, from 
which scholars will look back upon us as upon men groping in 
the dark. . 

The Anglo-Saxon belongs to the Teutonic branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic family of languages, and is destined to be the most 
widely-spread of all modern tongues. . But it has by no means 
reached its full measure of grammatical flexibility, copiousness and 
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strength. New modal forms are to be introduced. The laws of 
concord and grammatical dependence are to be extended. Harmo- 
nious combinations of words are to be multiplied. Changes are 
to be rung on various modes of expression, and that which is full- 
toned and melodious retained, and that which is dissonant re- 
jected. In a word, our language is to be rendered more nervous, 
copious, and flexible, to meet the overwhelming mass of ideas, to 
which the spirit and improvements of the age are giving birth. 

In this great work to what pattern-language can we look, if not 
to the Greek, a language, which in the words of H. Coleridge, is 
“the shrine of the genius of the old world, as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable 
strength ; with the complication and distinctness of nature her- 
self; to which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing was ex- 
cluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind like 
English ; with words like pictures, with words like the gossamer 
film of the summer; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and intensity of Adschylus ; not compressed to 
the closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, 
not sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors 
even under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes.” 

In a political aspect, the ancient languages have much to com- 
mend their study, especially to citizens of this Republic. We 
know of no better text-books of freedom, than the writings of 
those men, who lived in the golden age of Grecian literature. Re- 
publicanism is the controlling sentiment of all their works. It 
could not well have been otherwise. Socrates bore arms in the 
Peloponnesian war, in behalf of democracy against aristocracy. 
Thucydides was one of the leaders in that fierce and protracted 
struggle of principles. Sophocles was a military colleague of 
Pericles, the great champion of the rights of the people. ‘Baripi- 
des was warmly attached to a government administered by the 

ople. Xenophon and Plato were inspired with the most ardent 
ove of liberty, and although circumstances drove the former into 
the Lacedaemonian service, yet he ever remained true to his prin- 
ciples. Lysias, Isocrates, and above all Demosthenes, were un- 
compromising foes to every form of tyranny. These writers were 
no parasites, fed at the table of a bloated aristocracy, and de- 
pendent on the smiles of kings and princes, but free and indepen- 
dent thinkers, sturdy and consistent republicans, who not onl 
declaimed in favor of freedom, but when necessary put on their 
armor and battled in her sacred cause. There are rich lessons of 
political wisdom, genuine republicanism in their writings, such as 
are not to be found in the whole circle of modern literature, if we 
except that of our own free country. 

In this age, when the civilized world is awaking from the leth- 
argy of centuries, when the shackles of political slavery are burst- 
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ing asunder, and men are beginning to tread with the step of 
freemen, where can the educated mind of this country, or of 
Europe, better resort for instruction than to those great lights of 
the past? How deplorable to the cause of liberty, if the miserable 
abortions of Socialism are adopted as the moulds in which the 
institutions of freedom are to be cast. Let us‘ never give cre- 
dence to the assertion, that happiness and competence can be en- 
joyed without individual industry. Let us spurn the mummery 
and nonsense which we hear about the majesty and dignity of 
human nature, the spirit’s freedom, the etherial essence that can- 
not be bound by laws, restrictions, usages, and customs, but is so un- 
restrainable and diffusive, that it spreads and amalgamates with 
other spiritual existences, and helps to form a universal whole, so 
that the labor of each component existence rightfully belongs to 
the whole social compound. Let us never feel, that wise and 
wholesome laws and usages for the protection of individual rights 
as well as of the body politic, are a burdensome restraint to any but 
the idle and the vicious; and let us learn to discriminate between 
constitutional and well-regulated liberty, and a licentious freedom 
which allows the profligate and indolent to feed, like vampires, 
upon all the life-giving elements of society. In a word, let us re- 
ject these nan tenaied theories of pseudo-philosophers, which the 
agitation of mind has thrown, like froth and scum, upon the sur- 
face, and let us draw up from the cool and unagitated depths, the 
pure waters of ancient wisdom. It was from these fountains, that 
the fathers of this republic drank, and wo to us as a people when we 
forsake these waters, and seek to slake our thirst from the shallow, 
muddy, slimy pools of Fourierism, Socialism, or Communism. 

It may be feared, that the course of study which is here recom- 
mended, will beget habits of literary servility, ana thus destroy 
originality. But there is little danger that the daily practice of 
reading a dead language, in which the ideas take the shape and 
complexion of usages, customs, and habits, which existed more 
than two thousand years ago, will, so control the mind of the 
reader, as to destroy its independent action, and cause it to draw 
to an unwarrantable extent upon the labors of others. There 
have been very few plagiarists, who have indulged their thievish 
pesrenettios in purloining from the Greek and Roman classics. 

he structure and habits of a mind, having the energy and indus- 
try to master the ancient languages, is prima facie evidence, that 
it cannot rightly be charged with the crime of literary theft. The 
acquisitions of the scholar have resulted from too much labor, to 
countenance in himself or in others an undue appropriation of 
that which does not belong to him. Stolen articles of this descrip- 
tion are usually found in the tents of literary idlers, who desire 
fame without mental toil, and who hold it to be incompatible 
with their genius, to shut themselves up in their study, and there 
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to hammer out, and temper, and polish the creations of their own 
mind—literary Camanches, who scour the plains, and steal every- 
thing and from everybody that chance may cast in their way. 

e know that there is an abundance of copyists and imitators, 
but they are the growth, not of the soil of ancient lore, which has 
to be dug and made mellow by years of toil, but of the hot-bed of 
the current literature of these times. Every arrival from Europe 
brings in a fresh importation of books and pamphlets, which find 
their way to our great publishing houses, and then are multiplied 
ten thousand fold, to feed the craving desire of the public mind for 
everything foreign. This is the reason why so many books, claim- 
ing to be American, are redolent with ideas and modes of expres- 
sion brought across the Atlantic. An increased attention to the 
classics, would counteract the servility with which everything 
foreign is greeted. There would be found other standards of criti- 
cism than those erected across the waters, other tribunals to which 
the learned might resort for the adjustment of literary controver- 
sies, than those in her Britannic Majesty’s dominion. Homer and 
Horace would be deemed as good authority in matters of poetry, 
Plato and Xenophon in polished and well-pointed prose, Thucydi- 
des and Demosthenes in strength and energy of diction, as the 
penny-a-liners of a foreign magazine. 

We need to be more Americanized in all that pertains to the 
fine arts and liberal sciences. We need a revolution, a declara- 
tion of independence in the republic of letters ; for the political en- 
thralment of 1776 was not more galling and oppressive, than that 
which enslaves to foreign dictation no small portion of the educat- 
ed mind of our land. This revolution will never be effected, 
until our higher institutions of learning, both collegiate and _pro- 
fessional, elevate the banner of freedom, and teach their sons a 
manly di regard of the flippant and uncourteous remarks upon 
American authorship, so frequently found in foreign newspapers 
and reviews—until those, whose education and position in society 
give weight to their example, patronize books that are truly Ame- 
rican—until our scholars, poets, painters, and historians look upon 
the clear skies, and the verdant fields, and lofty mountains, and 
pellucid streams of their native land, and draw their inspiration 
thence, rather than from descriptions of foreign scenery, or long 
and expensive sojourns in foreign Jands—in a word, until a high 
literary tariff, more effective than one imposed in dollars and cents, 
shall protect us from the worthless books, which are brought over 
in every packet and steamer. 

It must be evident to every man, who looks upon this subject 
attentively, that there is a growing disrelish in the community for 
sober, substantial, instructive reading. The love of excitement 
has taken possession of the public mind. Every book is cast aside 
which does not administer, by its overwrought pictures of human 
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life, to this passion for the strange and marvellous. Hence it is 
not wonderful that the Spectator and the Rambler are regarded as 
dull and insipid, when compared with the writings of Dickens and 
Maryatt. Still less wonderful is it, that the Greek and Latin 
classics should be displaced by works belonging to this new school 
of fiction. 

We are grieved at the reflection, that few professional men, even 
those who have received a liberal education, have any classical 
books in their library ; that such works are the first to be disposed 
of, as being the least useful, while reviews, pamphlets, and _period- 
icals, are carefully preserved, bound up, and placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the library. We tremble for the young men 
now coming upon the stage of action, unless they can be induced 
to forsake these dainties, this pound-cake of literature, and adopt 
the substantial, nutritious, invigorating food, which gave such 
mental strength to the Edwardses, the Goiches the Adamses, and 
the Marshalls of other days. 

We would say then to every young man, in a course of liberal 
education : If you would rise to eminence in the pursuits of litera- 
ture and science—if you would become ornaments in the learned 
professions, or prepare yourselves for distinction and usefulness in 
the halls of legislation, beware how you indulge in the light read- 
ing which, under the specious title of cheap publications, is flood- 
ing our cuuntry. Waste not your time in the perusal of books, 
which are as little suited to the wants and susceptibilities of your 
immortal natures, as husks are for the purposes of food. Resolve 
to be scholars, not book-worms, whose whole time is to be spent in 
the library, but practical scholars, with minds richly stored with 
all that is valuable in ancient as well as modern literature, and 
thoroughly prepared for whatever sphere of action you may be 
called to occupy. 

In conclusion, we repeat again our belief, that the cause of clas- 
sical learning is becoming more appreciated in our country; and 
although counteracted by many influences, to some of which we 
have just referred, yet these will gradually disappear, or become so 
modified as to do no essential injury to the cause of sound educa- 
tion. Let those who are engaged in the important and honorable 
vocation of classical instructors, take encouragement from the 
past, and go forward with enlightened zeal in the prosecution of 
their duties. Let their standard of scholarship be more and more 
elevated. Let them firmly oppose every attempt to abridge the 
amount of classical reading, or the time given to this department 
in their respective institutions. Above all, let the harmony and 
singleness of purpose with which their labors are now conducted, 
ever continue ; and let their only rivalry be in devising the most 
efficient means for the advancement of the cause entrusted to their 
keeping. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE SANDWICH OR HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: THEIR HISTORY AND 
RELATIONS TO THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Henry T. Cueeven, Pastor of the Chrystie-st. Congregational Church, N. Y. 


Tue name of the Sandwich Islands has become endeared to the 
church like Jerusalem or Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians. It evokes a train of grateful, we might almost 
say sacred associations, and the bare mention of it is enough to 
allure the interest of the Protestant world. The fact too that a 
number of American citizens are now resident at these Islands; 
and that it is a transplanted off-shoot from the old Puritan vine, in 
the form of New England missionaries, that, under God, has 
wrought so marvellous a change there ; together with the natural 
desire to be definitely informed about a people and a country 
where the outlay of benevolence by the American churches has 
been so wonderfully rewarded,—these considerations have been 
naturally enough suggested as grounds of favor for an independent, 
semi-religious, historical, and statistic article upon those remote 
islands ot the Pacific. 

‘* Placed far amid the melancholy main.” 


the Ararat of the North Pacific, these lone Islands were first made 
known to the rest of the world through their discovery by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1778. They lie between the meridians of 1604 
west longitude, and the parallels of 19 and 224 north lati- 
tude: 2800 miles from California, northeast; 5000 from China 
west: 5000 from South America east; 2700 from the Society Is- 
lands on the south. The names of those inhabited are Hawaii, 
Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, Niihau, embrac- 
ing an area of about 6100 square miles. 

The origin of all the islands is voleanic. They were evidently 
formed by repeated eruptions from the bed of the sea, depositing 
layer upon layer of volcanic matter, until by this process and the 
gradual subsidence of the sea, they have attained their present 
elevation. That process may be still seen going on in the largest 
of these islands, (Hawaii) the interior of which would seem to be 
a vast reservoir or chamber of pent-up mineral fire, that lets off 
now and then some of its redundant elements by violent emission, 
as the lancet does from the arm of a man threatened with apo- 
plexy. Kauai, the northwestern-most of the groupe, is the old- 
est made, as proved by the lava there being entirely disintegrated, 
or frequently formed into basalt, like that of the Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland. Hawaii, which Captain Cook naturally enough mis- 
called Owyhee, is the southeastern-most and latest formed, being 
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the only one where there is an active volcano, and that in the 
southern portion of this large island. Volcanic fire seems to be 
working to the south and east, towards the great furnaces in the 
range of the Andes on the continent of South America. 

When these islands first came to be inhabited cannot be con- 
jectured: whence is probable. Tradition reaches not to their 
origin, although curious fables of Hawaiian cosmogony do. But 
the natives preserve the genealogy of seventy-three kings, have 
the names of some of the south Pacific islands, knew the direction 
of the Society Islands, the nearest inhabited groupe, and have 
tales of their ancestors coming thence ; and their language is a 
dialect of the one great family of Polynesian tongues. When but 
a few years ago a Japanese Junk came ashore at Waialua on the 
island of Oahu, and the natives saw the few survivors, men look- 
ing much like themselves, who had been drifted for nearly a year, 
and were five thousand miles from their homes, the missionary 
there told us, that the first inference and talk of the natives was, 
now we know whence our fathers came from. A number of facts 
like this point to the way in which all the islands of the Pacific 
may have been populated, and indicate, too, how the highly civ- 
ilized aborigines of South America may have had their beginning 
directly in a pair of Japanese blown off by a Typhoon from the 
shores of eastern Asia, instead of our having to trace them down 
from Behring’s Straits through the length of North America. 

The temperature of these islands is equable, and the climate in 
every way salubrious. The northeast trades fan them perpetually 
on the windward side, and there is a regularly alternating gentle 
land and sea breeze on the leeward side. The heat experienced is 
at no place in the groupe so great as at New Orleans in the sum- 
mer time, or often at New York. For the year round there is 
always the purest air, and a variety of climate can be commanded 
by change of situation, that is not to be had elsewhere in the 
world within the same area. American constitutions debilitated 
by the uniform heat of a leeward residence, find repair and health 
by moving to a station where they can be fanned by the trades ; 
and persons constitutionally inclined to pulmonary disease when 
living at the sea side, are benefitted by recourse to the mountain 
air.. The highest elevation of the mercury observed in ten years 
at Lahaina (the port on the leeward side of Maui where most of 
the whale ships recruit,) was 86 degrees of Fahrenheit: the low- 
est 54%. Greatest difference in any one day 19°, a diurnal range 
which is of very rare occurrence, the difference between noon 
and morning, or noon and night being seldom more than ten de- 
grees. The highest range observed is in June, the lowest in Jan- 
uary. The greatest heat noted at Honolulu for twelve years was 
90°, greatest cold 53° ; mean 75°. Sudden weather changes are 
unknown, nor are there storms of long continuance, and in every 
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view the Sandwich Islands may be deemed one of the most health- 
ful countries in the world. Families are reared in great safety, as 
the remarkable increase of the missionaries shows. Children there 
do not have to run the gauntlet of those formidable diseases that 
invade families in climes less favored with genial skies and per- 
petual summer. 

The human constitution, it is evident, had attained to great 
perfection at the Sandwich Islands, and, their barbarism and sen- 
suality to the contrary notwithstanding, there was high physical 
health and beauty before it was poisoned and marred by the mix- 
ture of abandoned foreigners and the fresh provocatives to profli- 
gacy thereby given. The reverse is now painfully true, for disease 
is rife, and there is evidence of fatal, we fear irremediable detri- 
ment having been done to the native constitution. Still the phys- 
ical aspect of Hawaiians, as a race, is pleasing. Their complex- 
ion is a clear olive brown, as near in color to the kernel of an 
English walnut as anything we know. They call themselves 
Ka ulu the red-skin in contrast with the Keokeo, white skin. 
Their features would make them to be classed by physiologists 
with the Malay division of the human family, from which doubt- 
less they have sprung. They have generally thick lips and large 
nostrils, but the nose is not flat, nor the hair woolly, but uniformly 
strait and black. They have rather high cheek bones like the 
North American Indian, and the erect European forehead, cer- 
tainly not depressed or retreating as one of the late histories 
mistakenly characterizes it. 

The national Hawaiian head is of a good size, and phrenolo- 
gically well-shaped, though it has rather unduly large a base, and is 
flattened and straight at the back. This unnatural flatness of the 
occiput is thought to be owing to the way the mother holds her 
babe, which is by the left hand supporting the back of its head. 
Frequently, too, they lay its little head in a hard gourd-shell on 
purpose to flatten it; and the way of all Hawaiians when sleep- 
ing, is to lie upon the back, which tends to keep the skull of the 
form given it in childhood. It is deemed becoming to a man 
to have his hair very short behind; and manly beauty, in their 
view, depends more upon the plane figure and breadth of the 
occiput, than upon the height and fullness of the forehead. We 
have often heard them wonder at what they deem the fondness 
of foreigners for round heads. 

In person, the Hawaiians are well-formed, large-limbed, and 
somewhat taller than the average of Americans. The race of 
the high chiefs especially, was large, athletic, and finely-propor- 
tioned. We have seen among the few that survive, specimens 
of muscular power, and manly beauty, that might be the arche- 
types of Jupiter Tonans or Apollo Belvidere. The chief women 
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are enormously big and unwieldy; but the impression of their 

atness, as of the size of unclad savages generally, and of all 
people that dress loosely like the Moors and Turks, is apt to be 
exaggerated and deceptive, in view of those that are not used to 
the sight of the human form in flowing robes, or the state of 
nature. This consideration alone, may account in great part for 
the tales of early voyagers, as to the giant size of Patagonians 
and certain tribes of South Sea Islanders; and it has had 
much to do in originating the idea so generally prevalent, of the 
peculiar handsomeness of Persians, Greeks, and Turks. Let 
them be seen in the close coat, or strait jacket, or fashionable 
corset-boards of the occidental dress, and the illusion will straitly 
vanish. 

Ethnologically considered, the Hawaiian race must rank high, 
both in its physique and morale. The forehead, as we have 
intimated, rises after the European model; and the common 
facial angle is nearer to the Caucasian than the Malayan type. 
The writer has had in possession a skull with all the teeth, which 
he picked up from among many others near an oid battle-ground 
at Wailuku, on the Island of Maui; and it is judged superior 
both for size and conformation to the average of Anglo-Saxon 
heads. The native mind is docile, quick to learn, and more than 
ordinarily retentive. To arithmetic, and the arts of writing and 
drawing, the youth have a special aptitude. Our American 
school-book, called Colburn’s First Lessons, may be said to be a 
national study. Their own language they acquire with more 
facility from books, than boys with us do the English; and the 
volubility of almost all natives is immense. It is now a statute 
of the land, that no young persons are to be married unless they 
can read. The want of this accomplishment is therefore very 
rare. Their language affords a fair field for ethnological in- 
quiry, in the new department which the Germans have opened 
under the appellation of “ Sprachenkunde,” or “ Glottology.” 

Now that it is reduced to writing, the language bids fair to 
last longer than the race. The stock of High Chiefs has already 
nearly run out, their rapid decay being the more noticeabie than 
that of ordinary natives, because they formed a large body by 
themselves—more distinct from the vulgar by peculiar and time- 
honored privilege and custom, than the nobility of any other 
Jand of which we have historic record. Captain Cook estimated 
the entire population of the islands, at the time of their discovery, 
as 400,000. But this was probably exaggerated, since the won- 
der-stricken natives flocked from every quarter whithersoever he 
landed, in order to see the haole moku—the foreign island, as they 
called the ship, and to lay eyes upon their returned God Lono, as 
they uniformally designated Captain Cook. In this way the 
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same persons were often ep” to be reckoned twice in his rough 
computation of numbers. But from other sources we have 
reason to believe that the population was at least three times 
what it is at present—a little rising of one hundred thousand. 
Wide-wasting disease, as in the case of every Pacific island yet 
visited by unrestrained foreigners, followed upon the first contact 
of the European with the native race. So far as can be gathered 
from the dim recollections of surviving old men, it was much 
like the “wonderful plague” that so providentially depopulated 
New England of its savage warriors just before the settlement 
of the pilgrims. 

It is a singular fact, which the sagacious Mr. Williams, the 
martyr missionary of Eromanga takes notice of, that ravaging 
pestilence, in some form or other, has always ensued upon the 
first intercourse of foreigners with the different islanders of the 
South Seas. That the depopulation of the Sandwich Islands, in 
particular, has been considerable, is manifest, aside from the testi- 
mony of aged natives, by the traces to be often seen of extensive 
cultivation, where now there are few or no inhabitants. This is 
especially true in the north part of the great Island of Hawaii, 
in the district occupied as a missionary by Rev. Elias Bond. 
There is a vast heiau, or idol temple there, which we surveyed 
and measured ; and in all the region about, there are lines of low 
stone fences and enclosures for hogs, and the dividing marks of 
potato and kalo patches, where now there is scarcely an inhabi- 
tant. 


It is a common saying on Hawaii, that Captain Cook’s mark 


was deep and deadly. In the providence of God, he met his 
death by his own rashness and self-confidence, at the very hands 
of the incensed barbarians whom he had wrongly allowed to 
worship him, and who were restrained from injuring him when 
they felt themselves wronged, by the belief that he was a god, 
until a chief whom he struck with his sword, instinctively grasped 
and held him in his powerful arms, at which Captain Cook uttered 
a cry of distress. The dread charm of his divinity was at once 
broken by that cry ; and chiefs and people fell upon him in anger, 
and instantly slew him, exclaiming, “ He groans ; he is not a god.” 
The Hawaiian authors of a little text-book of history called 
Moolelo Hawaii, collated by Rev Mr. Dibble, quote in their sim- 
plicity, and apply to this event, that passage of God’s word 
wherein it is said of Herod, when he received acclamation as 
a god, that he gave not God the glory, and was eaten of worms. 
Their inference is, that God’s hand was in his death ; in thinking 
of which, at this late day, our most painful reflection is, that the 
great navigator did not direct the rude natives to the God who 
made heaven and earth, instead of receiving divine homage him- 
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self. But we are willing to believe that he was not aware to 
what extent they honored and served him as a god. 

The influence of Vancouver’s visit fourteen years after this 
melancholy event, was more benign. He endeavored to turn the 
thoughts of Kamehameha the Great to the true God, left him a 
pair of cattle under a promise that none should be killed for 
fifteen years, and several useful seeds. The intercourse of his 
men, however, and that of the whale ships which now began to 
anchor in their waters, was sadly disastrous to the native consti- 
tution and morals, poisoning the fountains of health, and inducing 
premature decay and barrenness. Details, too, might be given, 
which have come to our knowledge, of treacherous cruelty and 
wickedness, and that on the part of some of our own country- 
men, so shocking to humanity and decency, that they can hardly 
be named. The vicious teaching of wicked sailors that now and 
then stopped among them, and of escaped Botany-bay convicts 
that strayed there, and of almost all transient foreign visitors that 
were glad to be able to revel uncurbed in the sensual style of 
heathenism, were all the while digging the grave of the nation, 
and burying in it their victims, hideous and loathsome with 
disease. The first missionaries have things to tell a visitor of 
early heathenism, and of the habits of foreigners in those days, 
“to make both the ears of those who hear thereof to tingle.” In 
the providence of God, however, the looseness, the utter aban- 
denment and practical infidelity of those who stopped among 
them, had one good effect. It was, to undermine the power of 
the idol-priesthood, and to loosen the oppression of the tabus. 
They, the foreigners, were seen to eat forbidden food on tabu- 
days, to pay no sacrifices to the gods, and habitually to break the 
tabus with impunity. The natives naturally reasoned upon this, 
“It cannot be so fatal as the priests tell us to violate the tabus, 
the foreigners do not die when they break them; why should 
we?” Those tabus were many of them horribly oppressive and 
harassing ; and it is matter of astonishment as well as of careful 
philosophic inquiry, how their despotism could have possibly ob- 
tained such a desperate death-hold, like a permanent night mare, 
upon the imagination of the people. But the history of the 
world elsewhere than in those embosomed isles of the Pacific, 
shows that nothing is impossible in the way of plebean enslave- 
ment and degradation, when king, priest, and nobility combine. 
The tabus at the Sandwich Islands would have been but a bug- 
bear, had not the powerful idol-priesthood and the chiefs that 
played into their hands, united to enforce them. They made it 
death to be found in a canoe on a tabu day (La Tabu). If any 
one made a noise on a tabu day, or while Ys ge were saying, he 
must die; if he were found with his wife on a tabu day it was 
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death ; if a woman on the tabu day ate pork, cocoa-nuts, bananas 
even, and certain kinds of fish, she must die. 

It is the statement of David Malo, one of the most sensible and 

ious Hawaiians living, counselor to the king, as was his father 

fore him, and now a minister of the gospel, it is his written de- 
claration in the Hawaiian Spectator, that “when two persons 
entered the marriage state the man must build an eating house for 
himself, another for his wife to eat in, another for his god, another 
for sleeping, and another for h's wife to beat kapa in, that is to 
manufacture the native cloth from bark, which was formerly 
almost the sole employment of the women. In addition to this 
burden of building many houses, there was also another in pro- 
viding food. He first heated the oven and baked for his wife; 
then 2 heated another and baked for himself; then he opened 
the oven containing his wife’s kalo and pounded it, then he per- 
formed the same operation on his own. The husband ate in his 
house, and the wife in hers. They did not eat together lest they 
should be slain for violating the tabu.” 

In accordance with the genius of the Hawaiian system of idol- 
atry, birds, beasts and trees were the adopted gods of different 
individvals. If one then made his idol of the native apple-tree 
(ohia) it was ever after tabu to him, so that he could not eat of it but 
on pain of death. If his god were kalo, the chief staple for food, 
then he could not eat kalo. Ifa hen, then such fowls were in- 
terdicted food. If a hog, then the hog was sacred. Stones even 
were objects of worship became tabu, so that one might not 
siton them. Fish in lie manner were idolized, and could not 
then be eaten, and so of gfecific things too numerous to be men- 
tioned. Mr. Dibble justly remarks, that in this instance at least 
a state of heathenism was a state of bondage, not only moral and 
mental, but that also which toucheth the skin and bones of men, 
which wears out their sinews and cuts short their lives,—a state 
of deep degradation and ruin, from which, even to the present day 
they are but slowly recovering. 

Now an incidental good effect of the very profligacy, so de- 
praving, of abandoned foreigners at the Hawaiian islands, undoubt- 
edly was to induce the nation to abandon the system of idolatry 
and tabus, and it is now a notable and world-known fact, as it 
was then so strangely providential, that while the first American 
missionaries were upon the high seas on their way to the islands 
in 1819, to try what scoffers called a novel experiment of knight- 
errant humanity, the idol gods were disowned, their temples 
burned, the great wall of tabus broken down, and the way pre- 
pared, so far as that went, for the reception of the true God. 

A merchant of Boston, at that time an opposer of what is called 
the orthodox view of religion, upon hearing that the missionaries 
were about to embark, offered to send out gratuitously for them 
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the frame of a dwelling, being the house in which the family of 
one of those very missionaries now resides at Kailua, whose cor- 
dial hospitality the writer has shared. When the merchant was 
asked his motives for this, he replied that it shocked him to think 
of civilized men leading so miserablé a life as that of the mission- 
aries must be, if nu such provision were made for them. And he 
added that he had given orders to all his captains to offer the 
missionaries a gratuitous passage back to this country when they 
got ready to return, as they would all be glad to do before six 
months. In this he was happily disappointed, for although the 
first missionaries when they landed at Kailua in 1820, were with- 
out furniture other than they made out of their own boxes, without 
flour or food, except what they could procure from the natives, 
and without a tithe of the comforts missionaries now have, yet 
being received with friendliness they heroically held on by faith 
and prayer. It seemed to be thought then in this country, such 
was the novelty of the missionary enterprise, the poverty of its 
resources, and the ignorance of what was needed by a missionary 
family, that they were to live much like the natives, and conse- 
quently the stores provided for them were exceedingly scanty and 
inadequate. Tender women in those primitive days of the mission, 
and delicate young mothers had to endure trials and hardships, 
that would have either overborne, or quite vitiated persons less 
sanguine and hopeful in God than they. It was that they were 
chosen of God like their ancestral pilgrims of New England, to be 
“a restorer of paths to dwell in, to ai the foundations of 
many generations,” and doubtless that w excited and supported 
them was the same holy fire that burné| in the breasts of their 
Puritan forefathers, whose experience, it is well said, was a pro- 
phecy of the missionary spirit that should come—* an inward zeal 
and great hope,” in the language of Governor Bradford, “ of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make way thereunto, for the 
propagating and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of Christ 
in these remote parts of the world; yea, though they should be as 
stepping stones unto others for the performing of so great a work.” 

e have heard Mrs. Thurston detail with deep interest their 
early trials in a native floorless grass house, when ignorant of the 
language, and subject to the constant visits of curious unclad na- 
tives. Their cooking utensils were a kettle and something else 
given them by their captain wherein she must prepare food by a 
fire out-of-doors, surrounded by brawny savages who evinced the 
same undisciplined eagerness as Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday 
did when he thrust his arm into the boiling pot to catch the ani- 
mal that was making the bubbling below. et were they happy 
then, and missionary families at the Sandwich Islands now, in the 
absence of some things elsewhere deemed necessary to content- 
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ment, but not wanting any of the solid comforts of life, are some 
of the happiest in the world. 

They were received at first by sufferance on good behavior, 
the chiefs replying to the insinuation of certain malicious foreign- 
ers, that the missionaries had come to dispossess them of their 
lands and make war upon them; “If they had come to make war 
would they have brought with them their delicate wives?” They 
were allowed to settle at Kailua and Lahaina among a people who 
had just snapped the yoke of the tabus and the blood-stained sys- 
tem of idolatry. The king Liholiho, and his chiefs, together with 
the common people, were just getting up from the universal de- 
bauch in which they indulged at the death of Kamehameha, the 
accession of his son, and the demolition of idol temples. It was a 
favorable time for the gospel to enter, like that in the life of a 
profligate, when the edge of appetite for riotous indulgence has been 
somewhat blunted by satiety and exhaustion, and he feels the utter 
unsatisfyingness of sensual pleasure, which the poet Burns, alas, 
too well experienced, so aptly compared 


To snow-flakes on a falling river. 
One moment white, then gone forever. 


But the surfeit they had taken did not operate like surfeits of 
some articles of food as honey, to give a distaste for the repetition 
of those intoxicating draughts and licentious saturnalia. De- 
praved nature stronger in the human animal than in all others, 
soon recovered; vicious propensities said give, give, louder than 
ever, and their deliverance from the restraint of tabus, the ex- 
ample of a profligate king, and intercourse with abandoned for- 
eigners. all conspired to make the Hawaiian nation more besotted, 
beastly, and miserable in the early years of the reign of Kameha- 
meha II. than probably it had ever been before. “Those were 
dark days indeed,” (say the Hawaiian authors of the Moolelo 
Hawaii), and calling for commiseration, when even the death of 
rulers most venerated and beloved, instead of producing any salu- 
tary impression, was regarded as an urgent call to the indulgence 
of gross sensuality and debasement. The conduct of chiefs and 
people was like mad men and beasts, such as to forbid description. 
When they put an end to the ancient tabus and foolish rites, they 
did so with a view merely to their own interest, that they might 
be relieved of a burden, and that the path of pleasure and sensual 
indulgence might be less obstructed.” 

Intemperance and lust in those days may be said to have run 
riot. Almost every ship that anchored in their waters, was made 
a floating brothel ; and it was a fashion set by the highest chief 
women to hire themselves out for iniquity, and everywhere they 
practiced all uncleanness with greediness. We have heard it re- 
lated by a resident missionary how at Kailua on moonlight nights 
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they used to form rings in the open air, and shamelessly prose- 
cuted their abominable orgies with shouts and dancing. Modesty 
was a feeling quite unknown, or if it ever had existed, the sex at 
that time seemed utterly devoid of it. Soon after the settlement 
together of the families of Messrs. Thurston and Bishop at Kailua, 
two of the highest chief women in the nation, in order to show 
their friendliness, called one day at the missionary home by the 
sea-side, after bathing, utterly unclad. 

Where there was no female modesty, and licentiousness was 
quite unbridled, it is no wonder there was infanticide. This 
dreadful crime was as common as it is unnatural. Perhaps it 
had a parallel in no other country. Mothers destroyed their own 
offspring, both before and after they were born: they regarded the 
care of children as a burden that contracted their pleasures and 
impaired their personal beauty In some cases an additional mo- 
tive to infanticide was found in the illegitimacy of those children, 
and the consequent jealousy of their husbands. Hence with a 
strange hardness of heart as if destitute of all natural affection, 
their babes were born only to die at the hands of the mother. 
There is a woman now living at Kailua (or was when the writer 
left the islands,) a reputable member of the church, who, when 
a child, was rescued by another, after being buried alive by her 
own mother. 

Their slight care of infants also almost amounted to infanticide, 
when that crime was not intended. We met with an elderly wo- 
man in Kohala, who was said to have borne twenty-five children, 
not one of whom was living. “It is not uncommon (says Dr. 
Andrews) to find females who have lost families of ten or twenty 
children in infancy. 1 know one woman who says she has borne 
twenty-one children, but one of whom is living, the others having 
all perished in infancy. The younger class of women could al- 
ways tell me how many children they had borne; but from the 
aged, those who became mothers in the days of darkness, I could 
seldom obtain any correct account. If they had any living they 
could tell their number. If they had none they could tell that. 
But ask them how many have died, and the reply was, wa nalowa- 
li, ua uni loa,—a great many, 1 have forgotten. So feeble was 
the impression made by the death of a child in those dark days.” 

There were other evil customs prevalent in those bad times, 
saying nothing of their wars, which rendered life uncertain and 
dreadful. There were various games of chance at which they 

ambled deeply, and wherein they frequently lost their lives. 
here were others which had impure associations, and were prac- 
ticed only in the night; and, not to enter into painful detail of 
particulars which might easily be done to show the horrid state of 
Hawaiian society, there were unnatural crimes, as well as polyg- 
amy, polyandria, robbery, murder, burying the aged alive, killing 
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offenders without trial, and various other savage usages, that ren- 
dered the state of society, maugre all the sickly stuff ever told of 
island innocence and bliss unbosomed in the Pacific, more like a 
community of devils let loose on a vacation from hell, and eager 
for all the pleasure of sense they could get before being cast out 
again into the deep, than a society of immortal men. “ That time 
was very different from the present. Now the aged men and 
women walk safely and sleep in the path. -Reader, you know the 
customs of this country in days past. The land was full of dark- 
ness, folly, iniquity, oppression, pain and death. A pit of destruc- 
tion, dark, polluted, deadly and ever-burning, was the dwelling of 
Hawaiians in ancient times.” 

There is a Welshman living at Hilo, Hawaii, who stopped at 
the islands in the days of Kamehameha the Great, and has been 
there ever since. He told us that nothing was more common in 
those days than for a whole village to get drunk at once, and go 
to fighting ; and for any spite they would set fire to each others’ 
houses, burn their canoes, and pull up their growing food, and steal 
from each other as they could. Killing men, (pepehi Kanaka, 
was an art into which they were schooled ; and there were those 
among them who taught how to strangle, and break men’s bones, 
and how to dispatch a man at one blow of the fist without bruis- 
ing him.’ This Welchman was himself once passing through a 
ravine, where he met a compaay of men who spoke to him peace- 
ably. But he had no sooner passed them by a few feet, when a 
rolled kapa tell over his breast and enveioped his head ; two of 
the men at once pulled him down and were about to kill him, when 
a friendly chief appeared in sight on the opposite pali, or ridge of 
the ravine, and forbade his death. 

Those robbers by trade were usually men of great physical 
prowess, and their way was to lie in wait ata pass near the trod- 
den path, and have a child stationed on some eminence near by. 
instructed to call out carelessly, as if in sport, kaikoo, (heavy surf,) 
if there were several in company, so that it would be unsafe to 
venture an attack ; or kai make, (low tide,) if there were but one 
or two so that he could venture. A robber in Puna, the southern 
county of Hawaii, had in this way killed the brother of a man 
living in Kohala, the northern section of the same island, who 
was determined to have revenge. He therefore came all the way 

1 Moolelo, Hawaii in Hawaiian Spectator. 

* “In former times among this people, no man knew when he was safe. At 
any and every moment he was liable to be murdered, and that, too, by his sup- 
posed friends. Often, in standing together in familiar conversatiun, the first 
warning a man would have of any evil, would be to see his own bowels falling 
to the earth. As they wore no clothing, or only the &chez, the operation was 
instantly performed by an instrament made of a hog’s tush, which the murderer 


concealed under his kapa.”—Rev. L. Andrews, Hawaiian Spectator, vol. ii. p. 
125. 
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round through Kona and Kau, and when he had arrived near the 
spot in Puna where the robber was supposed to lurk, he shaved 
his head close, and smeared his arms and whole body with some 
oil of old Kukui nuts, so as to make his person slippery as an eel. 
Then taking a staff, and slinging something upon it after the 
fashion of Hawaiians, he arranged his kapa so that it could be 
slipped off in a moment, and went limping along like a sick and 
lame man. As he reached the place of ambush; the robber sud- 
denly appeared and hailed him, “ Sick, eh ?” “ Ay,” with a cough, 
and one hand placed, as if in pain, on his stomach. So he passed 
on until he had got a little beyond the robber, with an eye over 
his shoulder on the look out; and when the robber stepped up 
from behind to grasp him and break his bones, he suddenly drop- 
ped his Aapa, turned and grappled with his foe. The slipperiness 
of his arms and whole body made it impossible for this notable 
villian so to keep hold of him as to break his bones in the profes- 
sional way. They struggled and rolled, neither successful, until, 
both weary, they left off, and couched upon their haunches oppo- 
site each other. The robber pointed to his wife on the hill, and 
said, “ You may have her, and we'll be quit.” But not so thought 
the brother of the dead, and again began the mortal strife, till the 
avenger at length forced the head of the robber into a fissure of 
the rock, which the natives, who tell the story, point out, and 
there trampled upon him until he was dead. At the present time 
the perpetrators of deeds like these, and even the memory of them 
are fast dying away ; but here and there is a man to tell you a 
tale of the times of Naaupo. There is a member of Mr. Coan’s 
church who confesses to have killed two men with his own hands; 
and the grandfather of one of the school girls at that station of 
Hilo, was the murderer of nine. 

Now we say, without the possibility of contradiction, that the 
agency which could so soon transform such a race of savages into 
the inoffensive, quiet people they are now, must be no less than di- 
vine. And the benevolence of the American church is richly 
paid back in the improvement effected in society and the amelio- 
ration of man’s temporal condition there, to say nothing of the 
reat 3 souls saved, and the revenue of glory to God and the 

amb from thousands of ransomed Hawaiians. History, in all 
itsannals,.shows nothing like this. Compared with all other pro- 
gressive improvements it is a nation born in a day. 

It is a remark of Tholuck, in his masterly essay on Ancient 
Heathenism, that “ whoever stands on a mountain should look not 
merely upon the gold which the morning sun pours upon the 

ass and flowers at his feet; but he should also look behind him 
into the deep valley where the shadows still rest, that he may the 
more sensibly feel that the sun is indeed the sun. Thus it is also 
salutary for the disciples of Christ, from the kingdom of light to 
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cast a glance over the dark stage where men play their part in 
lonely gloom, without a Saviour, without a God.” It is for this 
reason that we have dwelt awhile upon the miserable state of the 
Hawaiians when they were first approached by American mis- 
sionaries in 1820. 

It may be of advantage now to take a bird’s eye glance at facts 
showing what has been done and is now doing for their improve- 
ment, and to consider what remains to be done in order to com- 
plete the work of Christianizing and civilizing the Hawaiian race. 
We have spent some time at all of the nineteen missionary sta- 
tions but one where there are resident missionaries, except on the 
island of Kauai. We have surveyed missionary life under vari- 
ous aspects, and have become somewhat acquainted with the 
modes and means of operation upon the native mind, and their 
results, and with the trials and difficulties the missionary has to 
- contend with. We have mingled with the people in the house 
and by the way, in the field and the school, at their work and their 
play, in the meeting for religious inquiry and at the public sanctu- 
ary, and we have seen by observation what they now are, and 
have heard from others what they once were. And in instituting 
the comparison between them now and times that were when the 
first missionaries landed at Kailna, we will take the state of pro- 
gress found at the lapse of just one quarter of a century, as indi- 
cated by a careful survey and comparison of statistics never be- 
fore made public in this country. 

In the first place, there labored at the Sandwich Islands from 
1820 to 1844 at different times sixty-one male and sixty-seven 
female missionaries, who performed in all 1088 years of missionary 
service. By these there were expended $608,865, in their outfit, 
support, and missionary work. There were seen erected forty 
permanent dwelling houses, two printing offices and binderies, 
with which are connected four printing presses ; four commodious 
seminary and school buildings, all which, together with large and 
valuable lands attached to them, are the property of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Beside these re- 
sults of Christian industry and perseverance, permanent stone 
meeting houses were found erected at almost every station, by the 
united skill and resources of missionary and people, giving and Ja- 
boring voluntarily ; and about three hundred and seventy-five 
school houses. The Hawaiin tongue had been mastered, we 
might almost say created, and reduced to writing, and one-half the 
adult population taught to read. There had been established 408 
public schools, in which 17,440 children and youth were bein 
instructed. The entire Bible has been translated from the origina! 
tongues, and there had been printed 52,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament, and 20,000 of the Old, besides several editions of one to 
ten thousand copies of fragmentary portions of the Scriptures, be- 
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fore the entire translation was completed ; upwards of seventy 
other different works, large and small, had been compiled and 
issued from the press, and the total number of pages printed at the 
missionary presses up to 1844, were 22,061,750. 

There had been organized twenty-five independent native 
churches, and there had been received to them on examination 
31,409 persons, of whom there were then living in regular stand- 
ing 22,652, being more than one-fifth of the entire population of 
the Islands. Besides these results that can be condensed into sta- 
tistics, the institution of the Sabbath and of Christian marriage 
has been firmly established ; government had been rendered com- 
paratively just and stable; a good written constitution and laws 
have been enacted; life and property were rendered secure ; the 
country’s industry and resources were beginning to be developed. 
The Hawaiian nation’s independence had been acknowledged by 
other nations, and it was admitted into the fraternity of Christian 
states. The commerce of the islands, that is the value of its com- 
mercial exchanges, or bills negotiated there for the supply of ships, 
had grown froin little or nothing to $200,000, while the yearly net 
revenue of the kingdom had reached to $70,000, and the annual 
consumption of foreign goods was $175,000. 

Not to repeat here various valuable statistics and facts that have 
been given elsewhere, there were found employed at the lapse of 
the first quarter of a century, as religious teachers of the Hawaiian 
nation, or in other missionary service among them, six unmarried 
and forty married missionaries having families to the number of 
120 children. There were 548 native school teachers, themselves 
first taught by missionaries. There were four boarding schools or 
seminaries, having 276 pupils. There were two families formerly 
in the service of the mission changed to that of the government, 
but devoted to the improvement of the Hawaiian race. What 
then remained to be done before the Sandwich Islands could cease 
to be missionary ground, and what still remains is, more tho- 
roughly to instruct and Christianize the common people; to train 
up an educated native ministry which the people shall support ; to 
reform the national habits of living ; to inculcate upon the sexes 
modesty and chastity; to efface the dreadful characters of 
pollution and death which heathenism has been burning in for ages 
upon the Hawaiian constitution; to introduce more extensively 
the improvements and arts of civilization; to develop the coun- 
try’s agricultural resources, and to foster habits and institute new 
ways of industry. 

In order to accomplish this there are needed immediately twelve 
new missionaries and three physicians; to supply vacant churches, 
to lighten the load and do the undone work of worn and weary 
pastors; to man the institutions of learning, and to afford suitable 
medical aid to the people, and to the missionary stations remote 
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from each other, saying nothing of the great desirableness of pious 
mechanics, artizans, and farmers, to teach the natives their arts. 
If any man think that where so much has been done little remains 
to do, and when he reads that within the last two years the differ- 
ent Hawaiian churches contributed in cash $9,300 for building 
and repairing their churches, supporting preaching and schools, 
and for other benevolent purposes, if he infer that therefore the 
American church can soon drop the Hawaiian churches, we have 
only to say that a greater mistake could hardly be entertained. 
That we may ere long leave the pastors to be supported, after they 
get there, in great part by the people, is undoubtedly true of some 
of the Hawaiian churches. But America must continue to sup- 
ply the men and their outfits, and lend also a helping hand to gos- 
pel institutions there for at least twenty years longer. We do not 
say that if we should now withdraw our aid and send out there 
no more missionaries, that the light of the gospel would go out 
along with the lamps of life in the present ministers, and the peo- 
a all go back to heathenism or over to the Beast. That would 

e impossible, for truth has made too deep an impression, and 
taken too strong a hold, to be soon effaced or uprooted. Spiritual 
life would still linger here and there; and though the leaven of 
the gospel might in many cases turn sour and become rank Ro- 
manism, yet the salt of divine truth would have been too widely 
diffused, to let society change in the mass either into the rotten- 
ness of Rome or the Dead Sea of Paganism. Had missionaries 
there done nothing, (like Swartz in India) but preach the gospel 
this might be. But they have wisely translated and printed the 
Scriptures, and founded seminaries and schools ; and the people 
would know too much to be befooled into baptized Romish hea- 
thenism, or led back blindfold into that sottish form of it which 
they forsook. They would probably soon fall into practical lying 
infidelity, saying to them what they like, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. ‘There would be just enough Christians among 
them to keep up the form of godliness without its power, and they 
would retain enough of outward religion to keep them from mang 
feared like barbarians by foreigners, while they would practice 
uncleanness with greediness, and foreigners would join with them 
in digging the nation’s grave with their lusts. 

We know not whether it argues the greater folly or unfairness, after 
having done so much for a people, having led them on sofar, and hav- 
ing our benevolence so signally crowned with the divine blessing, as 
if to give a notable example to all the world of the reforming and civi- 
lizing power of the gospel,—we cannot say whether it argues the 
greater folly or unfairnesss, to think of forsaking or pinching them 
at such a juncture, and leaving the work of the nation’s regenera- 
tion incomplete, just as benevolence is reaping a harvest from the 
seed she has liberally sown, and grievous wolves, in the form of 
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Jesuit priests, are coming in to destroy it, and the enemy to mix 
with it tares. Yet such is the mistaken thought of some very good 
men, who are for driving more nails elsewhere, rather than stop 
to clinch those already drove. They are for pushing onward and 
making onsets upon the powers of darkness in other places, rather 
than for securing battles already won, or keeping the necessary 
garrisons in subjugated towns. Or rather their policy in reference 
to the whole world may be better compared to that of the general 
of a beseiging army, who should insist upon beating down with 
his battering ram the city’s entire walls, rather than let his soldiers 
enter and take possession of what they can get by the first good 
breach, and set themselves to win over or vanquish the inhabi- 
tants. Thus these men are for knocking down the enemy’s walls 
by preaching the gospel the world over, but they think the time 
ill-spent in securing conquests by teaching the arts of peace. 
They seem to grudge the money and men appropriated to con- 
quered provinces like the S. Islands, because they either want them 
at home, or to make other inroads with upon the realms of pagan 
night. But it is not necessary to repeat again that this is misera- 
ble generalship, and the poorest policy for converting the world. 
While actively aggressive, the church must be also patiently conserv- 
ative, or her work is but half done. And both money and men 
must be granted far more liberally than they have been, if she will 
even hold her own. 

The fact that the gospel has been fairly offered to a nation of more 
than 100,000 souls within much less than the period of one genera- 
tion ; that multitudes have embraced it with eagerness ; that many 
have died in the faith of Jesus ; that many live the exemplary disci- 
ples of Christ, to praise Him for having ever put it into the hearts of 
American Christians, to send them the gospel ; and that the Lord 
now adds unto them daily such as we doubt not shall be saved— 
all this, so far from allowing us in the least to relax our efforts, is, 
as it were, for nothing else in the arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence, but to give the church a standing proof, a visible demon- 
stration, of what would follow from a proportionate outlay of 
means, the world over, in the great missionary enterprize. For 
the social and religious progress of those Heaven-blest isles of the 
Pacific, is every day becoming more apparent and decided ; and 
soon will shine out clearly the part they are to bear in the 
Christianization of the great realms that border on the Pacific 
upon either shore, in the track of whose golden commerce they 
directly lie. Beyond all doubt, it is for some great end in Provi- 
dence, that they have been so remarkably Christianized ; and 
time will duly develop all ithe links in the providential chain of 
events that shall yoke this best American missionary experiment 
with the triumphant chariot of Emmanuel, as it traverses our globe 
in that dear, and not distant period, when the great voice from 
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heaven is heard saying, Lo, the tabernacle of God is among men. 
The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever. 
What “thou knowest not now, thou shalt know hereafter.” 

It is natural to remark here, upon Sandwich Island life and re- 
ligion, how the teachings and example of missionaries descended 
from the Puritans, and colonizing like them with their families, for 
a religious purpose, in the howling wilderness of heathenism, are 
bringing to pass, and (if the California gold fever do but carry off 
all the vicious foreigners, in the way of the experiment) will be likely 
to result in a state of society that is but a reprint of Puritanism. 
True missionary religion, we think, as it appears in the family, 
as it is developed in the children, of whom a remarkable propor- 
tion have become Christians at the Sandwich Islands, as it is en- 
grafted upon the natives, as it pervades their laws, as it bears 
upon their morals and upon the observance of the Sabbath, is 
more like strict old Puritanism, than any other exemplification of 
religion the world at present knows. We have often seen the 
practical irreligion of people far more civilized and privileged 
than the Hawaiians, signally rebuked there, as in the instance of 
the native Governor of Oahu, Kekuanaoa; who, when waited 
upon on the Sabbath day, by a lieutenant of one of our own 
ships of war, to make arrangement for a salute to the fort, prompt- 
ly answered that he was just going to the house of God (a ka 
hale pule), and would attend to that Tivtines on Monday. 

The general observance of the Sabbath throughout the islands 
is strict; much more so than with us. It is the da tabu, or the 
prohibited sacred day. No food is cooked on that day, it being 
all prepared on the one previous—no fires are kindled—no canoes 
are paddled. ‘They neither fish nor till the land; and if they are 
on a journey, they uniformaliy stop over the Sabbath. We re- 
member being at a missionary station, when the church in full 
assembly, and not moved to it immediately by their pastor, 
adopted this fesolution, “ That where the Sabbath finds us on a 
journey, there we will stop, and keep the holy day.” Commander 

ilkes, of the United States Exploring Squadron, found cunsider- 
able inconvenience in his ascent of the great mountain of Mauna 
Loa, the highest volcanic dome in the Pacific, from the natives’ 
unwillingness to travel or work upon the Sabbath. This is owing 
in part to the fact, that when the chiefs, under the influence of 
the gospel, began to feel the necessity of having some written 
laws, and asked the missionaries very <7 what they should 
be, they gave them a copy of the decalogue, then recently trans- 
lated. his, the chiefs said, was maikai, i. e. good ; and thus the 
Ten Commandments became the law of the land; and they are 
in force, we believe, to this day, along with other written laws ; 
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so that a man is fined for unnecessary travel or work on the 
Sabbath. 

Throughout the Sandwich Islands, such is now the force of law 
and moral sentiment, beginning with this copy of the decalogue, 
that where robbery and murder a few years ago were practised 
as trades, and were events of every day occurrence, life and pro- 
perty are now safer than under any long-established government 
that can be named. It is almost too great a tax on the traveler’s 
credulity to ask him to believe that a people now so remarkably 
peaceable and gentle, among whom the safety of human life and 
property is unparalleled any where on the face of the earth, that 
less than one generation back, this very people were the savage, 
infanticide, idolatrous race, sacrificing each other to their gods, and 
owned body and soul by tyrannical kings and priests. Never 
hitherto in the progress of oar a has so great a change been 
effected in so short atime. Great as begins to be the Hawaiian 
love of waiwai (property), and degraded and bad as the people 
still are in many ways, yet such is now the force of law and the 
effect of the gospel, that we verily believe a man might travel 
afoot and by canoe, through the entire cluster of islands, from 
Hawaii to Niihau, and with a net-bag of shining dollars, with- 
out danger of molestation, except it be from some desperate 
runaway foreigner, or a straggling Hawaiian sailor, hardened and 
made reckless by his cruises abroad. If the same be true of any 
other land under the sun, we have yet to know it. To the gospel 
that has wrought the change, be all the glory. 

The present rulers of the land, as well as the common people, 
know and acknowledge, that it is to missionaries, under God, that 
they owe everything ; and in their missionary teachers they place 
unbounded confidence ; and they sometimes evince toward them a 
gratitude and love that are truly affecting, in which the mission- 
ary’s friend, too, as we have reason to know, will have a share— 
and for the sole reason that he is the missionary’s friend. From 
the outset, the chiefs watched the missionaries with a scrutinizing 
eye, and agreed to let them stay only for a stipulated time, having 
their fears awakened, as we have already said, by the insinu- 
ations and libels of malicious foreigners. The result of the 
trial was perfectly satisfactory. They became thoroughly con- 
vinced that the missionaries were their true friends, having no 
end but their good. The confidence they reposed in them has 
never been shaken. Not a few men are there at the Sandwich 
Islands, who would any day put their own lives in jeopardy to 
defend their religious teachers. This has been put to the proof in 
several instances, when the lives of missionaries have been endan- 
gered by the brutality and malice of licentious foreigners, balked 
in their hopes of being able to give full swing to passion, as they 
once could, before the moral influence of missionaries had become 
sO great upon chiefs and people. 
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There is not, probably, in all the world, at the present time, nor 
in the whole range of its history, such another instance of a 
purely moral ascendancy gained over a people by religious 
teachers, as at those lone islands. It is seen, and proved in a 
thousand ways, that can only be known by the observation of a 
traveler, and there are many pleasing anecdotes that confirm it— 
one of which, that we have heard, is too good to remain unwritten. 
The present king, Kamehameha III, who is not himself a Chris- 
tian, unless he has become so recently, and only a few years ago 
was greatly addicted to dissipation, once had a call from rather a 
lawless whaling captain. He made no concealment of his dislike 
to the missionaries ; and well knowing the king’s fondness for wine 
and libertinism, he urged him to cut loose from the restraints of 
the missionaries, and allow himself and people the same indul- 
oo as formerly. “ Stop (said the king) ; didn’t your shadow 
all on me as you came in tiere at my open door?” “ Perhaps it 
did; and what of that?” “What! but if it had not been for the 
missionaries, you, or anybody else, whose shadow should fall on 
me, would very likely be a dead man the next hour.” An answer 
thus significant and unexpected, put so tight a stopper to the 
foreign captain’s anti-missionary venom, that he had no more 
fault to find in that presence with the king’s religious teachers. 

We cannot help saying, in this connection, that it will be worth 
while for some one at the Sandwich Islands, to note the fate of 
those men who have infamously distinguished themselves, by the 
injury they have done there through licentiousness and rum, and 
by their opposition to the gospel—from early navigators and the 

nglish whaling captains, whose crews at different times threat- 
ened the missionaries, and fired the missionary establishment at 
Lahaina, and the American lieutenant who disgraced himself and 
his nation’s flag, by a licentious defiance of the law and insults 
to God’s ministers at Honolulu, down to loose men and slanderers 
of the present day, whose mouths indeed have been stopped, but 
who have not yet passed off the stage. The record might afford 
an instructive comment on three passages of Scripture: “ Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished ; his mis- 
chief shall return upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall 
come down upon his own pate.” “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein; and he that rolleth a stone, it will retarn upon him.” 
“A false witness shall not be unpunished ; and he that speaketh 
lies shall not escape.” 

We are of opinion that the missionaries have been somewhat 
too sparing in the exposure of infamous deeds and infamous livin 
at the Sandwich Islands; while, at the same time, they have h 
to bear the brunt of all the blows struck in men’s blind fury for 
the gradual leaking out, and disclosure at home, of their evil lives 
beyond the seas. It was not strange that there should be wrath 
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and revenge, to find that there is no darkness, neither shadow of 
death, where the workers of iniquity can hide themselves. Men 
once thought to play the libertine in those seas as they liked, ,to 
wallow awhile in the sensual stye, and then, after amassing pro- 
perty, to return to England or America, and be accounted as 
faithful husbands, and reputable livers, as if they had been pure 
as Joseph all their days. Some have been mad to find themselves 
mistaken ; and others equally angry to find that the moral influ- 
ence of the missionaries has at length become so great, that they 
cannot now try the experiment, and give play to passic™, as they 
once could. This is the well-known, though under-ground cause of 
all the opposition and slander missionaries have met with. The 
stale charges of persecuting the Catholics, and meddling with 
government, were the mere raised letters in the stereotyped plate, 
to take the ink and be printed, while vexation and wrath at the 
restraints put upon the license they call liberty, were the metal- 
bed in which the types were fixed, and without which they could 
never be steady enough to make an impression. 

As to the charge of meddling with government, we think it 
would have been much better for the Hawaiian nation, had it been 
truer, and had missionaries much earlier been concerned in the 
councils and laws of the kingdom. Nor do we see any good 
reason why they should wish to avoid the imputation of being 
connected with government measures that are good, any more 
than Christians anywhere of being concerned in politics, (in the 
proper sense,) to be interested in which is one of the duties of 
a good citizen. ‘For ministers anywhere to avoid giving good 
advice to rulers, or proposing salutary laws, especially in an infant 
state, like the Hawaiian, merely because some graceless Jacobins, 
for whose countenance or discountenance a man of conscious 
rectitude (mens sitbi consia recti) does not care a straw—be- 
cause they bawl out “ Priestcraft! Persecution! Church and 
State !” would be no less a cowardly dereliction of duty than un- 
wise. As if a censor of Rome should forego the privileges 
of his censorship, lest he should be thought meddling with the 
duties, or aiming to unite with his, the office of consul! Or, as if 
a free Roman tribune should waive the rights of his tribuneship, 
lest, forsooth, he should seem to be grasping at the consulate. 

We hold it to be as much the duty of ministers now-a-days to 
instruct kings and governors in the law of God, to inform and 
rebuke them when wrong, and to advise them to what is right, as 
it was the duty of Jewish prophets of old. If this be meddling, 
the more faithfully such meddling is practised the better ; and in 
this sense, we take it, the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands 
have meddled, though not, perhaps, as early, or as much as they 
should have done, for fear of consequences. If this be all the 
priestcraft among Protestants, the more of it the better: the 
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sooner will the laws of men be moulded by the law of God, and 
human governments be brought to a likeness with the divine. It 
was meddling in this sense for the missionaries at their late 
neral meeting at Honolulu, in an interview with the king 
amehameha III., to remind him, as they did faithfully, of the 
wretched estate of himself and his grandfather, and his whole 
kingdom, in 1820, and of the marvellous and happy change which 
had been since effected through the blessing of God upon their 
labors as missionaries. Perhaps, in the view of the late United 
States Commissioner, who has so gratuitously placed himself in 
an attitude of hostility to the Sandwich Island mission and gov- 
ernment, it was meddling for the missionaries to draw up, and 
give to the world, so complete an answer to all fault-finders and 
traducers, and so noble and triumphant a vindication of them- 
selves and their work, as that which is contained in their last 
neral letter, published in the January number of the Missionary 
erald. We thank the missionaries for that admirable document ; 
and we can hardly say we are sorry for the occasion that has 
evoked, and, in God’s providence, put on file in the archives of 
the world’s history, such a convincing demonstration of the feasi- 
bility and success of the missionary enterprize. 

A great mission, we are persuaded, is yet to be fulfilled by the 
Sandwich Islands, in the grand evolutions of providence, along 
the line of human redemption. The unprecedently rapid and 
thorough evangelization of those islands, is not an event which 
is to stand alone in the history of human progress and the gospel 
of Christ. It has relations to Japan, to China, to north-eastern 
Asia, to California, to Mexico, and South America, that are yet to 
be unfolded, perhaps to the astonishment of the world. Through 
them may the prophecy yet be fulfilled in reference to Asia—God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem. 
This, at least, we may rationally conjecture, that it is for some 
great and wise end, which may soon appear, that those Islands of 
the North Pacific have been so wonderfully prepared in Divine 
providence. Who knows but they are yet to be the great 
missionary printing depot for eastern Asia and its archipelago 
of islands whence the Word of God, and the living missionary 
teacher, shall make their grand entry into those wide realms of 
Paganism, by a line of trans-Pacific American steamers! Who 
knows but they will yet become such a centre of light and civili- 
zation, and moral power to the vast regions bordering upon the 
Pacific, as the British Isles have been to the countries bordering 
upon the Atlantic. If good men in the ministry there do but 
labor and pray on contentedly, with all their might, without han- 
kering for California or any other part of haaetimudets, we 
believe it will be found, ere long, that they and their native 
churches have a mission to fulfill in the work of bringing the 
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Pagan world to Christ, second to that of no other church on 
earth. The time is coming when it will be a greater honor and 

rivilege to have preached the gospel faithfully at the Sandwich 
Islands, and that too, in the despised vernacular Kanaka maole, 
than to have filled the best Anglo-Saxon pulpit in America. We 
say then, with a slight accommodation to the noble island-band of 
devoted missionaries who have been laying the foundations there 
for many generations, as it was said by Milton, of the Puritan 
hero— 


Great things, O Islands we expect of you! 

Firm, faithful men of God, who through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detraction rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To pay and truth your glorious way have plough’d, 

And on the ground of pagan temples proud, 

Have reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued ! 
Yet much remains 

To conquer still, peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war: new foes arise, 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


We cannot express the just sense of indignation a fervent Chris- 
tian should feel at the despicable meanness of men who will belie the 
labors of our excellent missionaries on the very field of their ope- 
rations, a field which mercantile men and officers of government 
are able to dwell in with safety only because the patient mission- 
ary has been there before them, and, through God’s blessing, 
changed in great part the character and manners of so recently 
depraved savages. Every effort then to traduce their characters 
or work, or the native churches they have been instrumental of 
gathering, ought to meet at once as with a very ponderie of oppos- 
ing evidence and conviction. It were right for the face of Chris- 
tendom to gather blackness at such malicious attempts to weaken 
the faith of the church in the conduct or results of the glorious 
missionary enterprise, an enterprise which is yet to attract to itself 
more true nobility and enthusiasm than has ever been carried into 
any enterprise undertaken under the sun. Already does it begin 
to be true, 


The very spirit of the world is tired 

Of its own taunting question asked so long, 

‘¢ Where is the promise of your Lord’s approach ?” 
The Infidel has shot his bolts away, 

Till, his exhausted quiver, yielding pone, 

He | peo the blunted shafts that have recoiled, 

And aims them at the shield of Truth again. 


Thanks be to God, it is too late, in the serious drama of the 
world’s evangelization for the blunted shafts of anti-missionary 
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slander to do any harm, though tipped with the venom of political 
gall. The testimony of unprejudiced men, like the English Rear-Ad- 
miral Thomas, Commander Wilks, and other officers of the United 
States Exploring Squadron, saying nothing of the concurrent tes- 
timony of a host of Christian travelers, is all on file before the 
world ; and in the chancery of public opinion it will outweigh as 
many anonymous sheets of calumny as would bridge the Pacific 
from Panama to Oahu. : 

If any reader be in quest of authentic Hawaiian annals, he will 
find his curiosity well gratified in the perusal of the late very full 
history by Rev. Hiram Bingham, Hartford ; or that by Mr. Jarvis, 
issued in Boston, 1842; or a history by Rev. Sheldon Dibble, 
printed at the Lahainaluna mission press, Sandwich Islands. While 
they are each replete with information of substantial interest to 
the general reader, the last’ work, never reprinted in this coun- 
try, is to the Christian, perhaps, the most valuable of the three. 
We regard them all as well-sown seed-beds, from which the yet 
formless garden of Hawaiian history will largely draw. If we 
can contribute one worthy plant to be set out by the future histo- 
rian in that fair garden, we are well content, and on it we inscribe 


XgeotG xal Exxihyolg, 


ARTICLE IV. 
EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 8: 19—23. 
By Rev. 8S. Comrorr, Sanquoit, N. Y. 


Tuere is a peculiar depth and scope in the writings of Paul. 
This was seen in his own time by Peter, and it led to the remark 
contained in I] Peter, 3: 15,16. From this entire passage it is 
clear not only that the writings of the former were known to the 
latter, but that Peter endorsed the plenary inspiration of Paul in 
the declaration that “ according to the wisdom given unto him 
he had written unto them;” and that “in all his epistles he had 
spoken” more or less “ of these things” of which Peter himself had 
then been speaking, namely, the destruction of the world by fire 
at the last day; in which epistles, on this and kindred topics, there 
“were some things hard to be understood,” because he sunk to a 
depth which “the unlearned and unstable” are not able to fathom, 
and which “they wrested as they did also the other scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.” 

That the writings of Paul contain some things hard to be un- 
derstood, isas true now as when Peter thus wrote. And that 
there are still those who are unstable and unlearned, is equally 
true. Nor is it less certain that persons of this character wrest 
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the Scriptures now as formerly, to their own destruction. The 
passage at the head of this article, is one which to many minds is 
invested with much difficulty, and about the true import of which 
there has been considerable controversy and still remains some 
doubt. It has been so interpreted as to favor the doctrine of the 
future existence of the brute creation, and the restoration of this 
world to its primeval state of order and beauty. But is either of 
these doctrines taught by the apostle in this passage ? 

Mr. Wesley it is well known, took the affirmative of this ques- 
tion, and urged his views in a sermon on this text, in a very inge- 
nious and able manner. But his premises it seems to us are un- 
sound, and his views incorrect. It is clear that in this discourse 
his entire superstructure is built upon the naked hypothesis that 
“creature,” in this passage, means irrational animal. It is there- 
fore certain that as far as the true doctrine of this passage is con- 
cerned, whether the restoration of irrational animals to another 
life be a doctrine of the Bible or not, Mr. Wesley was betrayed 
into the falacy called, “begging the question.” He takes for 
granted the very thing which should first be proved. The whole 
meaning of the passage turns upon the sense given the word 
“creature,” xtow which occurs four times in this passage. In 
its unrestricted meaning it comprehends all created objects. In 
a more restricted sense this word doubtless applies to irrational 
animals. In a sense still more limited it is applied to mankind. 
Hence, like other similar terms, its meaning must be determined 
by the context ; and by this criterion its import must be decided 
in this passage. 

But before the restoration of irrational animals from death to a 
future state is admitted asa Scriptural doctrine, whether taught 
in this passage or not, the ground on which it is predicated should 
be well understood. It is this—That inasmuch as brutes and all 
irrational animals were involved in great sufferings by the sin of 
man, it is the dictate of both justice and benevolence that they 
should be restored to that state in which they stood at their crea- 
tion. And as the material world has also been impaired through 
the same cause, it must undergo a certain renovation before the 
blight it has received can be discharged. Hence it is claimed 
that the indemnification to which animals are entitled, not being 
received in this world, reaches forward to the future. This, as 
we understand it,is the position assumed. As a mere hypothesis, 
adopted seriously and in good faith, it deserves a candid exami- 
nation. 

To assume that animals have suffered in their own natures on 
account of man’s sin, is to say they were created with constitu- 
tional appetites, propensities, and features of character different 
from those which at present distinguish them. Now this propo- 
sition is either true, or it is not. But where is the proof of the 
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affirmative ? Is it in the Bible? Where in the Scriptures is it de- 
clared that they fell with man and on his account ? hat change 
have they undergone? Were they once less disposed to prey 
upon each other than they now are? Had not the vulture and 
the eagle when created, the beak and the talons which so well 
adapt them to their present modes of subsistence ; and had they 
not then their present propensities? Or had they the former 
without the latter? And so of the lion and other carniverous 
animals. For all that we can see to the contrary, one of three 
things must have been true at their creation: either all those 
creatures among beasts, birds, fishes, and insects which prey upon 
other animated objects, no matter of what species, had at their 
creation the natural instruments adapted to such a mode of sub- 
sistence without the corresponding propensity, or they were cre- 
ated with neither, or they were created just as they now are. 
Were this question decided in the Scriptures there would be at 
once an end of the controversy. But this is not the case. The 
Bible is silent on the subject. It is a question which belongs to 
Natural Theology ; nor is it without its difficulties in connection 
with that science. 

To suppose that the animal kingdom was not made as we now 
see it, but that other and different attributes have been received 
since the Fall, especially by those species which are cruel and 
hostile, seems incompatible with the declaration that the work of 
creation was finished in six days. To our apprehension it is less 
difficult to reconcile the present character of such creatures with 
the declaration that all was “very good.” But how much of 
what we call derangement in the natural world, resulted from the 
first transgression, it is impossible to say. But not so with the 
moral world. Sin was a moral act. As such it opened the gate 
to a flood of moral desolation. Man is the only moral inhabitant 
of this world. As he alone unites in himself the intellectual and 
the animal, so he possesses in his compound nature the attributes 
of both. The natural and the moral world meet in him; or, 
better expressed, he belongs to both worlds. 

That there are difficulties to our reason if not to our faith in 
the animal kingdom, will not be disputed. How can the suffer- 
ings of animals, together with the instruments of attack and de- 
struction natural to those species which feed upon other animals, 
be more satisfactorily resolved than by adopting the conclusion 
that all animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects were originally 
made as they now are, in anticipation of man’s then future de- 
fection from God? And if the poison of serpents, as well as the 
claws and talons of carniverous birds and animals can be thus 
resolved, why may not the poison of noxious plants be resolved 
on the same principle? There is no reason. Nor do we see 
any valid objection to this mode of meeting the whole difficulty. 
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We cannot fathom the depths of Divine wisdom. All was pres- 
ent to the Divine Mind from eternity. And if the Divine pro- 
cedure can be justified, viewing as He did foreseen results, in 
making the world at all, it can be as easily justified in making it 
as itis. If the atonement was not an after-thought, but a pro- 
vision previously conceived, adopted, and brought in at the time 
to meet a foreseen exigency, so that Christ can be called “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ;” why may we not 
suppose that the natural world, animate and inanimate, was, with 
the exception of those changes on the surface of the earth occa- 
sioned by the deluge, made as we now behold it? being thus 
adapted to man in anticipation of his future sin and consequent 
fall as a state of discipline or probation for a glorious after-life. 

But should an objection be raised on the ground that many an- 
imals are unknown to a majority of mankind, and consequently 
neither minister to man’s wants nor serve in any way as instru- 
ments of moral discipline to his mind, and therefore seem to have 
been made in vain or only to be devoured by other animals; we 
are sure, that to say that the Supreme Being in creating this world had 
no other end in view but to serve maz, is not only unduly to mag- 
nify him, but to exclude all reference to His own glory in what 
He has seen fit to bring into existence. We must not make our 
knowledge the measure of the Divine wisdom. A worthy end, 
present to the Divine Mind may have been accomplished in the 
creation of the ephemeral which commences its being in the morn- 
ing and perishes in the evening, though that end be hid from us. 
The animal which toils under the hand of man, whose flesh sup- 
co him with food, whose wool with clothing, or whose skin with 
eather for his use, may thus answer the end of its being. Man in 
the mean time is accountable for the use he makes of the creatures 
of God. 

But against the immortality of brutes, several objections may be 
urged. How can creatures which are not under /aw be subjects 
of reward? Animals are governed by instinct, not by laws pro- 
= to their reason. And instinct never looks at consequences. 
t never ponders, deliberates, or judges in view of motives. It is 
blind, and acts without forethought or remorse. Besides; on the 
admission that a future existence will be allotted to animals with 
a view to reward them for service done to man or for sufferings 
endured on his account ; why will not the hostile and injurious 
among them be as justly deserving of punishment, as the docile 
and useful are of reward? And what must be the nature of either 
to creatures by nature incapable of intellectual and moral happi- 
ness or misery ? 

Admitting that the animal creation was cursed on account of 
man’s first offence, have we not reason to look for some proof, or 
at least some intimation of it, in the Scriptures ? That the ground 
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was cursed with sterility for man’s sake is specifically stated in 
Gen. 3: 17. This stands in connection with the curse pronounced 
upon the man, woman, and serpent. But there is no allusion to 
animated nature. The conclusion therefore seems to us inevitable, 
that the notion of a direct curse upon animals for man’s sake, is 
both gratuitous and mistaken. That they share with man in ex- 
posure to hunger and thirst, sickness and death, is not denied. 
And that those which have been domesticated suffer by the im- 
position of unequal burdens and cruelty at thé hand of their tyrant- 
masters, is also undeniable. But do they suffer more from man 
than many species do from each other? And the two cases of 
suffering bear to each other this relation—the former is by Divine 
permission; the latter by Divine appointment.—The conclusion 
to which we are brought is this, that the use of animals is permit- 
ted to man ; for their abuse he must give an account. And their 
hostile propensities, to which their natural instruments for taking 
life in some species so exactly correspond, must be resolved into 
the constitution of things as ordered by Divine wisdom. The 
ways of God are not the less wise, good, and just, because they 
are to us inscrutible. 

But a conclusive evidence that this passage has no reference to 
brute creatures is seen in the fact that the original word xtv0«c, 
creature, is the word used by Mark 16: 15, in the great commission 
to preach the gospel ; also in Col. 1: 23. In both these places 2aoy 
7™ «tose in all the world, refers to the preaching of the gospel in all 
nations. In Matt. the term is different though the commission is 
the same as in Mark. Here zavra ta e6yy all nations, explains 
the words used in Mark and Col. And aoy ty xuoee in Mark and 
Col. show the force of the same words, 40a 2 xmowg in Rom. 8: 
22, and the other three instances in which *tovs occurs in the 
passage under consideration. The connection and scope of the 
entire passage ‘confine this application of “creature” to all man- 
kind. But before these are considered, it will be important to de- 
termine the true import of several other terms used by the apostle. 

Made subject to vanity, verse 20,is generally understood to mean, 
“was subjected toa frail and dying state.” But whether this 
sense should be given to matewrys, vanity, in this place, is very 
questionable ; at least it may be regarded as subordinate to a 
higher and more important one. This word occurs only three 
times in the New Testament. By comparing these passages we 
shall be able to determine its import in the present instance. 
“This I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 
walk not as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their minds:” 
Eph. 4: 17. That it is used here in a moral and not in a physical 
sense is indisputable. The Gentiles addicted themselves to every 
species of idolatry. They thus both evinced and indulged the 
emptiness, foolishness, vanity of their minds. Not only did they 
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walk in the vanity of their minds in this respect, but in cherishing 
depraved appetites and passions, including a “darkened under- 
standing—alienation from the life of God through ignorance— 
because of the blindness of their hearts: who being past feeling 
gave themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness :” verses 18, 19. From this it appears that “ van- 
ity” in v. 17 is generic including the particulars in the two fol- 
lowing verses. The other instance is 2 Peter2: 18. “For when 
they speak great swelling words of vanity, they allure through 
the lusts of the flesh.” The allusion is to false teachers. Empti- 
ness and folly, perverseness and falsehood, by which “ators, is 
defined, distinguished this teaching. And that this moral applica- 
tion of “atavotys, “vanity,” is not unwarranted, will further appear 
from the “corruption,” ~40ga; from which deliverance is promised 
in the next verse. 

The word go0ge, corruption, occurs in the New Testament in 
eight other places. In its literal meaning from egw, to injure, 
spoil, destroy ; to corrupt, deprave, vitiate, it denotes decay, cor- 
ruption, mortality. By metonymy it denotes moral corruptness, 
depravity, a pena wickedness. It is employed in both these 
senses by Paul, and in the latter by Peter, as the following exam- 
ples will show. “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption,” 1 Cor. 15: 42. “Neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption ;” verse 50. It is used here in the sense of mortality. 
“ He that soweth to his flesh shall of his flesh reap corruption,” 
Gal. 6: 8. Contrasted with a life of piety and its results under the 
imagery of “sowing” and “ reaping,” sowing to the flesh stands for 
the indulgence of carnal and depraved propensities and appetites, 
and “reaping corruption” for guilt, condemnation, and eternal 
misery. In import Col. 2: 22 is not essentially different. “Hav- 
ing escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust,” 
2 . ena 1: 4. “But these as natural brute beasts, made to be 
taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things which they under- 
stand not ; and shall utterly perish in their own corruption,” chap. 
2: 12. Again verse 19, “while they promise them liberty, they 
themselves are servants of corruption.” In these examples p@oge 
corruption, can be taken only in a metaphorical or moral sense. 
We hence conclude that whenever the term should be taken in a 
literal or physical sense, it must be determined to that sense by 
the connection and obvious scope of the passage. And that this 
is required in the passage under consideration is more than ques- 
tionable; or if the physical is included it is subordinate to the 
moral application. For why may not deliverance “from the bon- 
dage of corruption” in verse 21, be regarded as parallel to deliver- 
ance “ from the body of this death” in chap. 7: 24? And why is 
not the “glorious liberty of the children of God,” chap. 8: 21, 
parallel to “the spirit of life in Christ Jesus both made me free 
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from the law of sin and death,” in verse 2? That the parallel 
holds in both cases will more fully appear when we come to con- 
sider the connection and scope of the passage in question. 

“The whole creation,” as we have shown above, means ail 
mankind. The next question is, does “groaning and travailing in 
pain together until now,” refer to mere physical suffering, or to 
mental and moral? Tous the reasons are preponderant for be- 
lieving the apostle’s eye was fixed upon the latter. For how much 
greater has been the amount of mental anguish resulting from 
moral causes in the world, than bodily suffering resulting from 
physical disease? The question of the soul’s immortality; the 
inward conflict with unholy propensities felt by those who desire 
to improve their higher natures; the tyranny of satan; distrac- 
tion, uncertainty, and doubt with regard to the invisible world and 
future happiness, have ever been the fruitful source of mental 
suffering throughout the Gentile world: a spiritual evil which 
nothing but Revelation, accompanied by the renewing energies of 
the Holy Spirit, can relieve. And the apostle adds in the next 
verse, “ And not only they (the Gentiles,) but ourselves also, which 
have the first fruits of the Spirit (of te fae even we ourselves 


groan within ourselves, waiting for the [further] adoption, to wit, 


the redemption of our body.” He manifestly uses the term 
“adoption” here in another and higher sense than that in which it 
it used in verse 15, where he speaks of receiving the “spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” Here he alludes to the 


work of the Spirit in sealing our sonship in the family of God on 
earth ; in verse 23, of the admission of the Christian in his glori- 
fied body at the resurrection into the family of God in heaven. 
Of such it is said, “ neither can they die any more: for they are 
equal to the angels ; and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.” Luke 20: 36. Never till this consum- 
mation, for which the Christian devoutly aspires, will he see the 
end of his spiritual conflicts. In this sense it is that “we are 
saved by hope,” as he declares in the next verse. And “with pa- 
tience we wait” for this object of our hope, “the Spirit helpeth 
our [mental] infirmities :” for such are our blindness, ignorance, 
weakness, and other mental infirmities, “that we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.” 

Having shown that *tos, creature, in this passage is applied to 
animals on a mistaken and groundless assumption ; and having ex- 
amined several other terms and phrases, with a view to show their 
harmony with our hypothesis, that the allusion of the apostle is 
entirely spiritual and evangelical, and not physical at all, or only 
in a sense quite subordinate ; let us now, to confirm the correct- 
ness of this exposition, glance at the scope and connection of this 
passage. 

The apostle, in the seventh chapter, represents a Jew with all 
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his tenacity to the Law, looking to it alone for salvation. In 
vain, as his conscience becomes more enlightened, and the sense 
of guilt becomes deeper, does he look to the Law for relief from 
the sense of guilt which its spiritual nature and the strictness of 
its precepts inspired. The more light he has the greater appears 
the contrast between his imperfect obedience and the absolute per- 
fection and purity which the Divine Law requires. He finds an 
ever-present, mighty and controlling energy in himself—his cor- 
rupt propensities—maintaining a constant warfare with his will, and 
thwarting his best purposes and efforts. And the stronger and 
the more vigorous these are, the stronger he finds the antagonist 
influence, the “law,” or reigning power “in his members,” bring- 
ing him into perpetual “captivity” to this “law of sin.” The 
conflict rises at length to the highest pitch of desperate grief, that 
he shall never obtain the desired deliverance, when at length he is 
evoked by faith to embrace salvation by Jesus Christ. He can 
now shout victory over his vanquished foe.—The eighth chapter 
opens with the celebration of this conquest. The first fourteen 
verses contain a contrast between the bondage suffered by one 
under the dominion of the “flesh,” or a corrupt heart, and one 
who is in “ Christ Jesus,’ or renewed by the Spirit. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth verses describe the Spirit's testimony to this deliver- 
ance and adoption into the family of God and heirship with 
Christ. Verses seventeen and eighteen declare the comparative 
lenge ean of the sufferings of the present time, from persecut- 
ing Jews or Gentiles, in maintaining this faith, compared with future 
glory to be revealed, especially to those who shall suffer martyr- 
dom for Christ. 

So far the apostle may be supposed to refer primarily to Jews 
who should believe in Christ. But at this point his thoughts seem 
to have taken a sudden transition to the whole Gentile world, in 
the passage under consideration. Thus: 

Verse 19. For the earnest expectation of the creature. Christ 
was the desire of all nations, although they had never heard of 
Him. They felt the evil and misery of sin, and the need of a de- 
liverer. Thus the Gentile world were, in earnest expectation of 
this deliverance, called “the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
In a certain sense they might be said to be in waiting for it as 
the chief good, as alone giving true and complete happiness to the 
soul. 

Verse 20. The creature was made subject to vanity. All man- 
kind, Gentiles and Jews, became fallen and depraved, not willing- 
ly, or by their own act or choice, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope ; through the one trial-offence of Adam, 
who plunged all his race into the depths of wickedness and weak- 
ness ; but not without “hope,” since Christ the great restorer was 
immediately promised. 
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Verse 21. The creature itself shall be delivered. The gospel 
shall be preached to the Gentiles, offering complete manumission 
from the bondage of corruption, the tyranny of unholy propensi- 
ties and a depraved nature, and thus be brought into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, of which he had just spoken. See 
verses 1—16. 

Verse 22. For we know the whole creation groaneth. That all 
mankind, in every age and generation, have labored under a cloud 
of darkness, error, guilt, and uncertainty, is known to all men. 
Hence the human race stands in perishing need of this deliver- 
ance from the guilt and power of sin by Christ; which the Jew 
could never obtain by any efforts to keep the moral law, since it 
could only discover to him his need of this deliverance ; nor the 
Gentile, by any pains or penalties which he can endure in the 
hope of pardon, nor by any offerings however costly, nor by any 
ablutions however oft repeated, doula he obtain the desired purity. 
All must be sought in Christ. 

Verse 23. And not they only, but we ourselves, groan. Even 
we, notwithstanding our glorious deliverance from the guilt of past 
sin, inwardly feel the effects and tendencies of our corrupt natures, 
from which we can never be delivered, till, at the resurrection, the 
virtue of Christ’s death is displayed in the redemption of our 
bodies, delivering them from all their infirmities, they being made 
like unto Christ's glorious body. This second “adoption” is be- 
fore us, and we are hoping for it. By this hope we are saved. 
But until that period shall arrive, we have the consolation to 
know that, under all inward conflicts and outward sufferings from 
toil, temptation, or persecution, the Spirit helpeth our infirmities. 
And however deep our inward groaning after the full image of 
Christ, against the powers of darkness, or under the toils, trials, or 
persecutions of our pilgrimage, “the Spirit maketh intercession 
for us with [still deeper] groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
And so far is anything which can befall us in the prtteren of 
God, from being able to destroy this hope, that “all things shall 
work together for good to them who love God.” 

From the 28th verse to the close of the chapter, the apostle en- 
larges upon the permanence and stability of this hope, which 
from first to last he contemplates in connection with the character 
which he had before described in the former part of the chapter 
as “adopted,” to which characteristic he adds others in this verse 
—a character of which nothing has the power to divest the child 
of God, nor by consequence to destroy the ground of his hope, 
which can be scripturally cherished only in connection with the 
Christian character. 
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The Spirit of Literature and Art. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE SPIRIT OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


By H.P. Tarran, D. D., New York. 


Wuewn we speak of literature, we comprehend the whole action 
of the human mind in the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge 
and virtue. Literature is written language ; and the gift of lan- 
guage is co-ordinate with the gift of reason, of thought, sensibility 
and imagination. Without these high faculties and functions, 
man would be incapable of receiving, comprehending, or using 
language; and with these he cannot but have language. As he 
now uses it, what a scope it affords to his faculties! ow it ena- 
bles him to multiply and diffuse his being! Has he a noble 
thought, he can now make it reappear in myriads of minds: he 
utters a few sounds, and the secret thought which was known only 
to himself, takes wings and flies abroad, and becomes a universal 
possession : he makes a few marks on paper, and it belongs to pos- 
terity. Has he a feeling boiling up from the depths of his spirit, 
and thrilling all his faculties, he has but to frame sounds with his 
lips, and multitudes are moved as the sea when the tempest passes 
over it; or he marks down again a few lines, and his passion kin- 
dles up all hearts to the end of time. 

Does some beautiful vision, or some heroic theme, take posses- 
sion of his soul, and frame itself into connected incidents and 
changing scenes, presenting a glorious array of men and things 
and great deeds ;—at once it runs out into sweet and melodious 
sounds, and a stirring and lofty epic wakes the imagination of na- 
tions and of ages. a a people distinguish itself by its legisla- 
tors, warriors, artists, poets, orators and philosophers ;—the histo- 
rian holds up the great example, and gives it in charge to immor- 
tality. All passions, purposes, thoughts, discoveries, inventions, 
and imaginations—oratory, history, poetry, philosophy, science, 
find their expression in language, their vehicle of communication, 
and the instrument of their power. 

1 The above article I have taken from the body of an oration recently de- 
livered before a Literary Society, It was printed in a pamphlet together with 
the proceedings and festival speeches on the occasion of a semi-centennial 
celebration, and distributed among the members of the Society. I have also 
distributed a few among literary friends. It has not, therefore, ess published. 
I presume few of the readers of the Repository have seen it. As the sentr- 
ments are such as I wish to disseminate, I have concluded, upon invitation of 
the Editor of the Repository, to give this portion to the public by means of the 
pages of this Review. In doingthisI am acting not without precedent, and 
would only refer to the Westminster Review, where a discourse of Macaulay’s 
is published. If the article is new to the readers of the Repository, and if it 
is worthy of their perusal, I suppose they will not coun! with the author 
simply because it was not originally written for them. H. P. T. 
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Man knows, thinks, feels, and wills. The activities of his mind 
have their definite laws and relations; and hence when he seeks 
to give’an external expression of his internal consciousness, the 
external expression must have definite laws and relations likewise. 
What his mind is in its inherent capacities, and in the degree and 
mode of its development, such will his language be. 

There are two impulses which lead him to language. The first 
respects the individual himself :—it is an impulse of his intellec- 
tual nature. In attempting to know and comprehend the objects 
everywhere presented to him, he is directed by a law of his mind 
to classify them; but having classified them, he requires some 
common signs by which to represent the different classes. While 
he is attending to individual objects merely, he may carry in his 
mind the clear and full conception of each one: but inasmuch as 
a general classification is founded upon the abstraction of some 
particular quality or qualities common to all the individuals, and 
yet adequately descriptive of no particular one, or at most de- 
scriptive of the lowest order only—it is plain he can make no re- 
presentation in his thought which shall strictly embody the ab- 
straction. For the purposes of his own thought, therefore, he 
must have some sign, some form of language, by which to express 
his classifications. 

The second impulse lies in his social nature. The individual 
man cannot isolate himself ;—he is one of many, and the bonds 
are strong which bind him to his fellows. Indeed all sensitive 
creatures are impelled in some way to commune ~vith their kind, 
and they all have signs well understood among themselves. But 
man has a community of reason, beautiful emotions, glorious im- 
—! and sacred sympathies ; and therefore he, least of all, is 
able to separate himself from his kind, and become an isolated 
being. Man’s nature commands him to form families, neighbor- 
hoods, and nations. But in order to this he must have language. 
Language, therefore, is a spontaneous outflow of his social nature. 

Spoken language grows out of the necessities of an intellectual 
and social creature, in all the conditions of his being :—man every 
where and always requires spoken language. Written langu 
grows out of the necessities of civilization and refinement. The 
useful arts, legislation, and commerce, require it for recording 
principles, laws, and rules, and for facilitating the exchange of 
commodities. 

But these alone cannot give birth to literature. A nation must 
have sciences and scientific men, the arts of the beautiful and 
artists, philosophy and philosophers; and that it may have poetry 
and history, it must have heroic and glorious recollections—a 
strong and glowing consciousness of national greatness. A mere 
mechanical, commercial and bargaining people, can have no litera- 
ture; for the mere calculating and utilitarian functions of the soul 
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do not contain the elements of truth, religion and beauty ; and 
hence they cannot supply matter worthy of enduring record—they 
can only give the story of the homely and ordinary life, which is 
ever the same. But where a people has education and refinement 
and great men—there will be both matter for literature, and lite- 
rary productiveness. And the history of such a people must be 
perpetuated. The merchant, with his stately counting-houses and 
proud ships may pass away; the lofty domes of exchanges, banks, 
and custom-houses, be crumbled to the ground; canals and rail- 
roads choked with ruins: the palaces of the rich and gay may 
vanish like a morning vapor; forms of government may become 
an exploded experiment, and mighty states lose their existence and 
name in some mightier empire: but the achievements of literature 
wili stand as proud and enduring monuments when. everything 
else is forgotten. 

In one point of view Greece: is perished and forgotten. For 
centuries trampled down as a poor ‘slave, she lost the conscious- 
ness of national existence: and the feeble life of her modern re- 
surrection, under the toy-like sceptre of a Bavarian boy, gives no 
pesaties that the age of Pericles or of Miltiades will ever return. 

ut we turn from a miserable bigoted people, to the remains of 
her ancient art and literature. Here we say Greece is not forgot- 
ten. The ruined Parthenon is worth more than the living king- 
dom. The Greece that we think of with enthusiasm, is the 
Greece which has handed down to. us the remains of the chisel of 
Praxitiles and Phidias; the ms of Homer, Hesiod, A&schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripedes, and ;Pindar ; the histories of Thucydides, 
Heroditus, and Xenophon ; the logic of Aristotle ; the philosophy 
of Plato—yes, the dialogues of the old man Socrates, whom the 
world reveres as the holiest and sublimest: of philosophers, but to 
whom his countrymen gave the cup of hemlock: and yet they have 
perished while he lives—he lives, one of the imperishable monu- 
ments on which the name of his country is inscribed, and by which 
his country is remembered. 

Nature, too, is exalted and immortalized by the touch of genius. 
Olympus, Parnassus, Hymettus, and Helicon, are, in themselves, 
of the ordinary type; the Ilissus is a lazy, insignificant stream ; 
the vale of Tempe like many a beautiful valley which nature hath 
made; but song and philosophy have given them undying voices 
of majesty, beauty, and truth. 


“ roe here no more Apollo haunts the grot, 


And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the s 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave.” 


Literature and art alone give immortality to nations ; for, were 
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it possible for a nation to attain to greatness without them, still, 
without them, there would be no records for-posterity. Surpass- 
ingly momentous, therefore, is the vocation of the men of art and 
literature—strong and holy the bonds by which they are united in 
one fraternity. To them are committed the paramount interests 
of humanity—the life of society is beating in their hearts. 

Alas! alas! their fate has been but too uniform! While living, 
prone to be regarded as drones: in the body politic :—they manu- 
facture no fabrics of utility, their labors do not sustain war, nor 
extend commerce, nor make increase of public wealth. Often no 
account is taken of them while toiling in sadness and poverty, and 
they wither by neglect,—or sink into the grave by the relentless. 
hand of persecution—or they are compelled by inexorable neces- 
sity to waste energies which were designed for the world of 
beauty and truth, in the vulgar world of politics and trade.—And 
when they are gone, their countrymen awake as from a dream! 
Then they exclaim, the great and good were among us, and we 
knew it not! We saw not the angel of light until he threw off 
the mortal robes in which he was disguised! And yet, when they 
turn to the works which he has Jeft behind, there are the marks of 
the master hand—there is that by which they ought to have known 
him. Then, in vain regrets, they build monuments on the top. of 
sacred mountains, or in old abbeys. Then they boast to other 
nations of their great man ;—proudly they say,—Have you a So- 
crates, a Milton, a Shakspeare? The murdered philosopher, the 
poor old blind and persecuted poet, the obscure player, now be- 
come the sapphire foundations of national greatness and glory. 
Now it seems that a nation could spare any of the monuments of 
its pride and grandeur, rather than the works and the memory of 
its ser men. 

ould Socrates, Milton, and Shakspeare return to our world in 
their identical forms and. characters, how the multitude would 
rush to see those kings of thought! what a universal homage! 
what expressions of love and admiration would be heaped upon 
them! And yet, by a sort of metempsychosis, which sometimes 
takes place, let them reappear in other forms and under other 
names, and the same fate, which smote them in their ancient 
forms, might await them again. : But are there not exceptions 
to this oh picture? Have not letters and art sometimes met with 
noble rewards? And as society advances, does there not appear 
an auspicious change ? 

That there have been exceptions—that noble rewards have 
been bestowed, and that these rewards are becoming more pro- 
mising, may be granted, without affecting a general truth which 
we wish here to expound, namely, that literature, under those 
forms whieh reach the highest and holiest ends, cannot look for 
its rewards im the vulgar gain of the world, but must-be led on by 
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motives of a widely different character. We would expound this 
truth not in the spirit of merely finding fault with the world, and 
pathetically and indignantly descanting upon the martyrdom of 
genius, but that we may ascertain the true mission of literature 
and art, and see how sacred and magnanimous are their duties. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied that, as a matter of his- 
tory, the picture we have drawn does apply to the highest order 
of genius, and to those most masterly works which have con- 
stituted and elevated a nation’s literature. Great men have 
labored without reward, and without the hope of reward, unless it 
were the anticipated judgment of posterity. 

The two highest forms of A®sthetical literature are, the Epic 
and the Drama; and the loftiest names which figure in these are, 
Homer, Dante, Tasso, Milton, and Shakspeare. We may take 
these as our illustrations. 

The Epic and the Drama are the complements of history. 
History gives only bare facts, and those chiefly which take place 
in public life. But the human mind does not rest satisfied with the 
bare facts. The grand events of history—those events which 
involve the rise and fall of nations, by a strong moral and spir- 
itual instinct, it connects with a superintending Providence, and 
dignifies with supernatural interpositions. All nations of all ages 
exhibit this instinct, whether in the forms of a pure and rational 
religion, or of a wild and terrible superstition. Now Epic poetry 
aims to supply, by its imaginary creations, this deficiency in his- 
tory. History, we have said, gives us the actions of men only as 
facts. Epic poetry takes up the same actions, and after embel- 
lishing them with an imaginary grandeur and heroism, and inter- 
weaving them with fictitious incidents, brings into the scene 
supernatural actors. The actions must in themselves be made to 
appear so lofty and heroic as, in a manner, to be worthy of divine 
direction and co-operation; and then the appearance of the 
divine actors both gives an unspeakable dignity and sublimity to 
the events, and explains their mystery by placing them in the 
light of the counsels of heaven. Hence the supernatural agency 
of the Epic is called The Machinery, since all the developments 
of the poem turn upon this agency. 

Lord Kames has remarked with what appears to me a strange 
infatuation of criticism, that “the aim or end of an epic poem 
can never be obtained in any perfection, where machinery 1s in- 
troduced.” Without attempting to refute the particular reason 
he assigns for this judgment, which indeed might easily be. done, 
it is sufficient to reply, that the epic admits of no just philoso- 
phical explication except on the ground of the machinery ; and 
that, in fact, to remove the machinery would be to destroy every 
epic poem in existence. Remove the supernatural from the Iliad 
and the Paradise Lost, and what would be left? No! the super- 
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natural is the very soul of the epic; and answers in respect to 
history, an irrepressible demand of the human intelligence. 

There can be no question that the epic is the noblest form 
of poetry ; and therefore it is called raz eric—rae worp—the 
highest form of human thought and language—the song of songs 
—the poem of poems. It embraces some great action in the his- 
tory of man; it introduces the most heroic characters ; it nar- 
rates the most lofty and thrilling events; it employs a verse of the 
noblest melody ; it collects around its language all the splendor of 
imagery ; and behind this magnificent array, it places the counsels 
and agencies of divinities. 

Nor is there anything improbable or unnatural in the machin- 
ery, if it only conform to the popular or generally received reli- 
gion of the nation from whose history the epic springs. If the 
epic poet supplies the divine agencies to the events of history 
according to the mythological or religious system of the people to 
whom he belongs and for whom he writes, he does, in truth, reach 
the moral effect of reality, just like the dramatist who constructs 
his fictions on the basis of facts and the known principles of 
human nature. The epic poet cannot, indeed, give the actual 
and precise facts of divine agency, but he imagines and repre- 
sents the actions of divinities so like what the national religion 
affirms must have happened, that by the national mind and heart 
they must seem to be the higher and more momentous part of the 
history itself. The stories of the heroes of Homer were a most 
precious part of the national tradition, and devoutly believed by 
the ~~ The mythological deities of Homer were the deities 
of the people; and what the poet sung of their deeds in the 
heavens, in the sea, and on the earth, in the Grecian and Trojan 
camps, and amid the conflicts of the armies, appeared to them so 
probable—such a natural and fit exhibition of their dispositions 
and might, that the religious belief, without experiencing any 
shock, enlarged itself to these creations of a sublime imagina- 
tion. 

In referring to the Divina Comedia, I do not mean to affirm 
that it isan epic poem. It is an unique poem. There never 
was—there never can be another like it. If it be taken as an 
epic, then we must call it an epic of individuals, rather than, 
of nations—not a historical, but a biographical epic ; and an epic 
in which the lives and characters of men, who figured on earth, 
are read in the presence of their eternal destinies. It is altogether 
a creation of the supernatural. To Dante’s own mind it was a 
reality. He writes with the seriousness, the dignity, the sincerity 
and earnestness of a man who sees and believes. To the men of 
his times, and of the times subsequent, his book was like the leaves 
of the judgment. Here was the theology—the strong belief of 
the men of the middle ages. 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, is an epic of the crusades, and 
represents the Christian Mythology of the middle ages, as truly as 
the Iliad represents the Greek Mythology of the age of Homer. 
These poems are alike the sepociatuenl complements of grand 
heroic histories. 

Indeed, we have only to appeal to our own experience, in order 
to verily this representation. We, too, have a great epic, whose 
machinery is drawn from the strongholds of our faith. Judged 
by the facts and doctrines of the Bible, the Paradise Lost is based 
upon the strongest probabilities. The Bible history is indeed an 
epic history, for it contains the supernatural complement. as 
a part of its veritable facts. This elevates it above all other his- 
tories. But the Bible history is brief, particularly that part which 
relates to the creation and fall of man. But this brief. history is 
powerfully suggestive, and taken in connection with numerous 
allusions made to it throughout the Scriptures, and with the doc- 
trines of moral good and evil, becomes the basis of supernatural 
conceptions, which give Milton’s poem the first place in point of 
sublimity and moral interest. Now would it do any violence to 
our religious belief, to receive this poem as containing a statement 
of facts? Nay, when reading it, do we not seem to be engaged 
with a veritable narrative, as well as with the sublimest and 
sweetest poetry? And still more, is not our religious faith, with 
respect to the sinning angels and their malignant agencies, with 
respect to the first man, the particulars ot his fall, and the heaven- 
ly grace vouchsafed to him, influenced and substantially shaped 
by the terrible, the sublime, the lovely creations of Milton? The an- 
gelic life in heaven seem to us like a real life. The rebellious angels, 
and their dwelling within the fiery cope and those burning walls 
of adamant, seem to us like the fiends and the hell of our belief. 
That delicious paradise, with its stately trees, its chrystal streams, 
its bowers of love, its genial clime, its golden. fruits, its ever-bloom- 
ing flowers, its innocent creatures of strength, beauty and melody, 
and its forms of manhood, and of ideal feminine. loveliness and 
grace, its circling hours of joy, its life of perfect love and peace, 
and its heavenly visitations, seems to us like the true form of that 
blissful dawn of pure and untainted life, of which the sacred writ- 
ings give us only a brief sketch. And even the counsels of the 
Father and the Son seem not unworthy of the most majestic doc- 
trines of our theology. 

Milton himself, with a noble enthusiasm—which we may par- 
don in him, as well as in Dante—and with something like the 
consciousness of one of the ancient prophets, invoked that 


“ Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples, the upright heart and. pure :” 
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and while we read, we insensibly yield to the claim of inspiration, 
and feel awe-struck,.as if listening to a-divine word. 

The miserable attempt of Voltaire to construct an epic out of 
modern history, by means of the ancient Greek mythology, was 
consistent with a genius which could artificially combine, but 
which, having no sense of the divine, was not equal .to the truth 
and dignity of a genuine epic. 

Homer, Dante, Tasso, Milton, wrote from knowledge and from 
faith. Theirs was a true word, and a true work of art. Art nad 
be fiction, but ithas no falsehood and incongruity. Art is trut 
under the splendid forms of the imagination. Art is nature ideal- 
ized by the imagination striving after the perfect. Every epic 
poem, therefore, constructed upon just principles, sustains and 
gives effect tothe facts of history. 

We have said that the epic and the drama are the comple- 
ments of history. The epic is the supernatural complement. The 
drama is the complement of private individual life. History gives 
us the actions of men on the theatre of public life. We do not 
see its great actors in the relations of domestic, familiar, and 
ordinary life. We cannot be present when their meditations are 
expressed in soliloquies, nor witness those secret intrigues which 
contain the springs of public events. History gives us only the 
public man. The epic supplies the divine agencies which lead on 
and govern the great actions of the hero. Now we are most 
curious to learn the familiar every-day life of the individual who 
has dazzled our imagination in the public events of history. We 
wish to learn whether he possesses the ordinary sympathies of the 
race; whether he can descend to common affairs: we desire to 
read his secret motives, and to hear him counsel confidentiall 
with his intimates. Nay, we would press into his religious beliefs 
and his superstitions; we would know even the dreams which 
unveil his character; and if he converse with demons, or good 
angels, or read the stars of destiny, we would be present at these 
awful ministries and prophecies. It is natural for us to look upon 
the hero as the child of destiny, and he is ever prone so to regard 
himself. , 

What history cannot do with its bare facts, the drama accom- 
plishes. As the epic reveals a probable supernatural agency 
relatively tu public life, so. the drama reveals the probable agencies, 
both natural and supernatural relatively to private life. The 
epie gives us the hero in alliance with divinities ; the drama gives 
us the man, with all the influences and circumstances of humanity 
collected around him. | 

In.order to reach its end, the drama must conform to the true 
constitution of man—it must be psychologically true. This is the 
first requisite. After this, it must conform to the facts of history, 
and to the manners and customs of the nation and age in which 
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the action is laid. Those details of the private and secret life 
which are esas in history, the great masters of the drama sup- 
ply by fictions, which we believe must be very like what really 

appened, because, constructed on right principles, they are in- 
trinsically probable. ‘Take, as examples, the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. Is any violence done here to nature or to history ? 
Is not the familiar life of the old English kings, lords. peasantry 
and soldiers brought to view as a reality? Do we not feel that 
the genius of Shakspeare has raised from the dead what history 
had buried? The Richard III., whom history offers to our view 
in public life, must have been the man whom Shakspeare de- 
scribes in his. secret and familiar life. That portion of English 
history contained in the plays of Shakspeare, is better understood, 
and produces a more general moral effect than any other portion, 
where his genius has not illumined the page, and supplied the 
dramatic complement. If all history were illustrated by dramas 
like Shakspeare’s, would not history be more real, more true, and 
infinitely more instructive ? 

Now these two forms of literature have given us the greatest 
works of human genius; and the five names we have mentioned 
are the greatest the world has produced in these relations. 

Homer, in the Iliad, became the father of Grecian life Grecian 
literature and art, Grecian civilization—and thus the father of all 
art, literature, and civilization, save that which: belongs peculiarly 
to Christianity. For centuries his song was sung by the rhapso- 
dists throughout the Grecian states; and thus was there diffused 
and ripened, the two great elements of Grecian character—the 
heroic and the beautiful. The Greek drama, the Greek plastic 
arts, the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, were all in- 
spired by that one great work. It was a great gift to his country, 
and to all future ages. 

Dante and Tasso spoke a word, plastic and powerful in their 
times, like the Iliad to the ancient world. It was the birth of a 
glorious language—the opening of a new fountain of literature 
and art. 

Milton takes the loftiest stand of all in this form of literature. 
Homer was of the Grecian life. Dante and Tasso, of the life of 
the middle ages.  Milton’s is the epic of universal humanity, en- 
lightened, redeemed, purified and adorned by the sun of Christi- 
anity. He has sung the life of man from the creation to the 
judgment day. He has sung the counsels of Heaven, the myste- 
ries of providence and of grace. The highest reason, the highest 
faith, the most awful truth, and the most ravishing beauty, are all 
combined in his wonderful poem. He has started thoughts which 
are like sunbeams upon the earth, and then, reflected upwards, 
wander through eternity. 

In the other form of. literature, Shakspeare has surpassed, and 
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must forever surpass all others. He is the great expounder of 
human nature: he has traced human life to its fountains ; he has 
analyzed human character into its constitutive elements. In him 
the severest truths are presented under the most perfect forms of 
art; and poetry and action, no longer the amusement of vacant 
hours, become the august teachers of that most elevated science, 
whose title only was inscribed on the temple at Delphi. 
Homer was the founder of the epic. Shakspeare may almost 
we called the founder of the drama, for he first developed its true 
idea. 

Now these five master-spirits of humanity, producing in the 
two loftiest spheres of literature those master-works, the destruc- 
tion of which would be a greater calamity to the race, than the 
destruction of as many kingdoms—works which are destined to 
survive all the changes of time, and to remain the everlasting 
landmarks of thought—for what did they labor? And what was 
their portion in the lot of man ? 

Of the first, the history is doubtful: but this very doubtfulness 
proves that neither riches nor honors were his. A wandering 
bard he surely was ; and perhaps, as his name may indicate, blind. 
A blind poet constructing his lofty verse, and singing of the sub- 
lime, the heroic, and the beautiful, under the piercing experience 
of human suffering. His mind dwelt on Ida and Olympus amid 
the haunts and the thrones of the gods; but he was a poor blind 
wanderer upon the earth. Poets, artists, learned men, nations, 
booksellers, have lived upon his thoughts. The world has given 
boundless homage to the form of greatness dimly seen in the re- 
mote antiquity ; but while that form moved among men, we hear 
of no munificent patrons, of no places of power and splendor 
awarded him: he drove no profitable trade with enterprizing pub- 
lishers: he threw his bread upon the waters, and his memory 
alone hath found it after many days. 

Dante was an exile—a persecuted, sorrow-stricken man. “It 
came to be evident to him,” says Carlyle, “ that he had no longer 
any resting-place or hope of benefit in this earth. The earthly 
world had cast him forth to wander : no living heart to love him 
now ; for his sore miseries there was no solace here. The deeper 
naturally would the eternal world impress itself on him ; that aw- 
ful reality over which, after all, this time-world, with its Florences 
and banishments, only flutters as an unreal shadow. Florence 
thou shalt never see; but hei!, purgatory, and heaven, thou shalt 
surely see. What is Florence, Can della Scala, and the world and 
life altogether? Eternity : thither of a truth, not else-whither, art 
thou and all things bound! The great soul of Dante, homeless 
on earth, made its home more and more in that awful other 
world. Naturally his thoughts brooded on that, as the one fact 
important forhim. * * * * Dante's heart long filled with 
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this—brooding over it in speechless thought and awe, bursts forth 
at length into ‘ mystic, unfathomable — and his divine comedy, 
the most remarkable of all modern books, is: the result.” Never 
did human genius produce a more unearthly book. It was writ- 
ten under the inspiration of no earthly motive whatever. It was 
written, you may say, from a bursting heart—it was a wail of 
despair: no, it was written by a man. who, in his inward great- 
ness and strength, had triumphed over the agony and despair of 
earth ; and then, anticipating eternity, walked through the circles 
of hell, toiled up the mount of purgatory, and at length reposed 
in the beatific visions of paradise. It was wrought’ out of the 
depths of his soul as an experience and a hope. Like every true 
work of genius, it was an irrepressible thought that would be 
spoken. 

The reward of Tasso was neglect and poverty, and seven years 
imprisonment under a charge of madness, because he honored 
with noble, faithful love, a woman of higher rank than his own. 
Now, her only immortality is that he loved her: the only immor- 
tality of his enemies, that they were his enemies. 


“Long years! it tries the thrilling frame to bear, 
And eagle spirit of a child of song— 

Long years of outrage, calumny and wrong ; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 

And the mind’s canker in its savage mood. 
Where the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart.” 


There is no sadder history in the history of genius. 

John Milton was not a victim of petty Guelph and Ghibbeline 
factions, nor of narrow, aristocratic jealousy. He was a martyr 
of great principles for which he had battled from prime manhood 
to old age. Old, poor, and blind, he was suffered to emerge from 
concealment, and to occupy an obscure corner of London. But 
his mind and character were unchanged. His whole being was 
of the most beautiful and perfect proportions: Like a Grecian 
temple, nothing unequal, nothing out of place, nothing to mar the 
grand effect. His character might be drawn as a general scholar, 
a.metaphysician, a divine, a politician, a poet, or simply as a 
Christian man, and it would appear resplendent in all. . And were 
we to draw his character in all these respects, in the hour of his 
highest prosperity; and then again, when he was old and blind, 
poor and neglected ; instead of finding aught in the second por- 
trait that would throw shame upon the beauty and majesty of the 
first, we should find it beaming with the same intellect, poetry 
and purity, only heightened by expressions of resignation and for- 
titude, and of a mind more heavenly, as engaged now in meditat- 
ing that immortal song which crowned his labors. 

St was amid this wreck of his fortunes, without patrons, with- 
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out any hope on earth but the hope of leaving a blessing behind 
him, that he dictated the Paradise Lost—the Paradise Lost—a 
legacy to his country and to mankind—a legacy whose value 
cannot be expressed by the wealth of kingdoms; and yet it 
brought him few readers, and only fifteen pounds! But John 
Milton was not disappointed nor cast down. » He wrote not as the 
hireling of booksellers ; he wrote not as the flatterer of patrons ; 
he wrote not as the pander to a perverted public taste. He wrote 
from an “inward prompting which,” says he, “grew daily upon 
me, that by labor and intense study, (which I take to be my por- 
tion in this life,) joined with the strong propensity of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written, to after times, as they 
should not willingly let die. These thoughts at once possessed 
me ; and these other, that if I were certain to write as men buy 
leases, for three lives and downwards, there ought no regard to be 
sooner had, than te God’s glory by the honor and instruction of 
my country.”’ 

The strong propensity of the poetical nature contemplating 
ideal greatness, beauty, and perfection—the spirit of the artist, 
and the great call of duty to employ the powers which God had 
given him in a work which, however dealt with in his own day, 
should run parallel with the race of time, and as a word of truth, 
beauty, and power, make its way, and work in the heart of all 
coming generations: these led him to form the great conception 
years before the hour of execution arrived. And as the work 
was great, so the preparation was great likewise :—“ A work not 
to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, like 
that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amorist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained by 
the invocation of dame memory and her syren daughters ; but b 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases: to this must be- added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous arts and 
affairs.” He had looked for “a calm and pleasing solitariness, 
fed with cheerful and confident thoughts,” for the working out of 
his lofty plan. But the only solitariness which he found was that 
of old age, blindness, and the alienation of the world. And yet 
his majestic, unsubdued spirit, accomplished the task with the ease, 
freshness, and soaring imagination of haleyon days. The misfor- 
tunes of life could not cheat him out of the work of life. Ata 
time, and under circumstances when others would have lain 
down to die, he rose with the “lark that, singing, up to heaven’s 
gate ascends,” and girded him to his labor. he past, to him, was 
a dream of glorious hopes, and manly exertions: the present a 
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weary load of sorrow ; but in the future lay his immortal epic as 
a crown of glory: 

Shakspeare’s life was not one of deep, consuming sorrow, like 
Dante’s; nor one of high, stern conflicts for great principles in 
panve places, like Milton’s. And yet, it was the life of one com- 

tting with fortune, unquestionably, under many private sorrows 
and cares, until he had gained for himself a competency, and he 
went back to the banks of the Avon to rest himself and to die. 
He lived an obscure life—we know but little about him—and this 
alone tells of obscurity. His highest elevation was to be manager 
of atheatre. It is true he had some favor from the great. South- 
ampton was his friend, and gave him a thousand pounds, it is said. 
Queen Elizabeth conversed with him, expressed her pleasure at 
his performances, and being delighted with the character of Fal- 
staff, made a suggestion which led to the composition of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. King James issued his patent to the com- 
pany of the Globe theatre. And this was all. The queen was 
repaid a thousand fold by “ the most enchanting compliment ever 
aid by genius to royal vanity,” in his Pace devere Night 

ream. 

But it comes to this—the greatest intellect, the greatest poet of 
England and of humanity, was approved as a play writer, and a 
play manager, and received such patronage as enabled him to 
retire on two hundred pounds a year! 

What led to these stupendous dramas? Was it his necessities 
—this passing notice of the great—the prospect of this compe- 
tency? Here was the occasion—you must seek for the cause 
elsewhere. There is a heaven-wide difference between an occa- 
sion and a cause. Many men have had like occasions with Shaks- 

are—nay, more stirring occasions, and have done nothing. 

he cause was in the mighty genius of the man. He had occa- 
sion to write plays—he had to earn his bread. But genius does 
not live upon bread: it has its own mighty inspiration in itself. 

As the development of the reason from its profoundest depths, 
has its primary conditional or occasional starting point, in relation 
to time, m some movement of the sense—a sensation of touch, or 
color, or.sound, or perhaps, tte mere inspiration of a breath of 
air ; so with genius, it may be some trivial circumstance—a word 
—a jest—a look—some shock of pride—some touch of human 
suffering—an indignity and petty persecution from some Sir 
Thomas Lucy, which leads to the first determination, which occa- 
sions the first. movement of the mighty thought: but thencefor-. 
ward, it moves by its own inward strength, and with the sphere 
of its.own clear and glorious perceptions. The occasion which 
awakens it, is of small account ; if it did not find one occasion, it 
would.find some other :—sooner or later it must awaken, and know 
itself, and do its work. 
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In a world where the allotments of fortune are so unequal, it is 
not surprising that a sense of want should so often form the oc- 
casion for the development of genius. Want knocks at the store- 
house where great thoughts and energies are yet slumbering: the 
master witliin awakes, and strives to relieve the humble, urgent 
petitioner ;—the doors fly open, and troops of angels issuing forth, 
scatter the earth with flowers, open chrystal fountains in the 
deserts, and fill the cope of heaven with melody. Want may be 
relieved, or may be forgotten, in this world of beauty where ge- 
nius is now at work. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of Shakspeare is 
his indifference to everything but the exertion of his genius. He 
met the demands of want indeed—but he met them moderately 
and even humbly. Nor does he manifest any ambition of fame 
—he seems almost unconscious of his own greatness. He moved 
amid his own matchless creations, satisfied with his own silent 
delight, and not caring what the world would say of him, nor 
dreaming that he was to fill all future ages with his name. He 
came into the world, “the free gift of nature; given altogether 
silently—received altogether silently as if a thing of little ac- 
count ;” and silently he went out of, the world. The generation 
in which he lived did not collect the materials of his biography, 
and he left nothing behind him written of himself. He lived in 
his dramas while he lived, of no more account than the world 
pleased to make of them. But now he will live in his dramas 
while the world lives. 


We have now considered the two highest forms of literature, 
and the five great names which figure here. Homer of the world 
of ancient classie beauty. Dante and Tasso’ of the middle ages. 
Milton and Shakspeare of the modern world. We have nothing 
greater or more perfect in literature to speak of. And here these 
men with their works are before us. e have only been stating 
facts. Their lot was not the lot of power, veal or pleasure. 
The motives which led to the stupendous creations which form 
the glory of mankind, and which, if they were taken away, would 
leave the world irreparably poor—were not drawn from the ordi- 
nary sources which inspire human activity. It were easy to add 
to these names from the history of the great and good among man- 
kind. And the conclusion at which we should inevitably arrive, 
would be, that those noble and efficient labors which have led on 
all improvements, and made the world what it is in science, litera- 
ture, art, and religion, have had their origin in lofty views of truth, 
beauty, benevolence, and duty. 


' Carlyle} 


* Tasso, himself, deed, did not live in the middle ages, but his mind: was 


there; his great epic is the echo of the middle ages. 
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If we now proceed from the facts, to consider the true principle 
of activity and productiveness in literature and the arts, we shall 
find that nothing less than motives drawn from these sources, can 
afford a sufficient inspiration for any truly great work. The no- 
blest natures have drawn their motives from all these sources com- 
bined ; others, from only a part; but, altogether, or in part, they 
must enter into the production of every great work. 

In the first place, he who undertakes any great work, whether 
in philosophy, science, art, or religion, does often, by that very un- 
dertaking, make an advance beyond the spirit of his age, and leave 
its sympathies behind him. 

It is common in our day, with those who make wide generali- 
zations in philosophical history, to represent the great man as the 
exponent of the spirit of his age. The truth of this representation 
will depend, so far as it can be true, upon what we mean by the 
spirit of the age, and the character we assign to it. If we mean 
by the spirit of the age, the opinions and proclivities of the masses 
of the people, then, if these be the result of high principles of truth 
and liberty permeating the masses, he, of those who have gone 
before us, was the great man, who, rising above the prejudices, 
ignorance, and bigotry of a previous age, disseminated these prin- 
ciples; and enthroned them in the popular mind. And he is now 
the great man, who, collecting the prevalent opinions and tenden- 
cies, springing from so high a source, into one focus of action, 
works out, by their means, some grand reform in civil, social, and 
religious life. But if the movement of the popular mind be in the 
direction of error and fanaticism, then the leader and exponent of 
the popular will is but a rampant demagogue, or a furious bigot. 
He may be an orator in the use of the sacred names of patriotism 
and religion: he may be an inflammatory and acute writer in 
newspapers and periodicals: he may be deeply read in human na- 
ture under its worst, weakest, and darkest attributes, so that, as a 
pander to the appetites and perverted judgments of men, he may 
exercise a mighty influence over multitudes, and ride into power 
upon a storm of evil: in fine, he may gain his ends, and attain to 
what.thé world calls success; but great he can never be, if truth 
be great, if virtue be great, if God be great. 

ut do we mean by the spirit of the age, those doctrines and 
opinions which have obtained among the thinking few, who, after 
all, give enduring character to an age ,—then, the great man is he 
who, reviewing these by a.clear and powerful philosophical criti- 
cism, eliminates error from truth, and collects results after which 
the thinking minds have in different ways, and, it may be, through 
successive ages been struggling, and to which they have all con- 
tributed something :—have contributed even by their mistakes and 
errors: for no one that truly thinks, thinks altogether in vain. 
Cicero remarks that he would rather err with Plato, than find 
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truth with his opponents; and I think with good reason, for the 
errors of some minds are more suggestive than the truths of others. 
And so he who, reviewing the beliefs of his age in the master 
minds, tracing their origin and their progress, and describing their 
present development, comes at last to a logical projectiun of 
weighty and commanding truths, is entitled to be considered 
great, as the faithful exponent of the spirit of his age. He is an 
exponent of light, power, and beneficence ; for, he has reduced 
chaos to order, and distinguished between wandering comets and 
the worlds of productiveness and beauty, which move in harmo- 
nious orbits around the all-binding centre. 

But it must be in the grand progress of thought, that the great 
teachers of truth, beauty, and goodness, shall come into conflict 
with error, perversion, and malignity ; and that ere the battle be 
won, many of the noblest perish as victims. Socrates must drink 
the hemlock ere Plato can write his dialogues, and receive univer- 
sal homage at the Olympic games. Gallileo must be imprisoned 
ere Newton can proclaim the true system of the universe. Je- 
rome of Prague and John Huss must die at the stake, ere Luther 
can lead on the Reformation. Hampden and Sydney must fall 
ere Washington can triumph in the battles of liberty. Nay, 
Christianity herself could be introduced only by the crucifixion of 
its Divine Antbor. and the martyrdom of His apostles. Mankind at 


large, in many ages, have been like the captives whom Plato has 

described, in the cave with their backs turned to the light and be- 

a only shadows. The great man is the solitary one who 
r 


turns from the shadows, escapes from captivity, and walks out to 
behold the sun in the heavens; but who, when he returns to pro- 
claim his glorious discovery to the captives below, is accounted 
worthy a death, for the very reason that he contradicts their 
sciehce, exposes their shadowy perceptions, and directs them to 
the world of light and reality above. 

The man who aims only to be the exponent of the spirit of his 
age, can never be great, for he is destitute of independent and origi- 
nal thought. He is the mere echo of the voice of the predominant 
multitude, whether in philosophy, politics, or religion. Even if the 
spirit of the age be enlightened and benign, he is not great if he 
becomes its exponent merely for conspicuity and influence: for 
now he is what he is, not from conviction and principle, but only 
from expediency. He is only a weathercock of a higher order, 
self-consciously trimming his plumage to the favoring gales. The 
great man critically examines the spirit of the age, and accepts it 
only as it accords with the principles which oo him. Where 
it is wrong, he is ready to oppose it. He will take up his cross 
and follow truth through evil report. He will stand unmoved, 
like a rock in the ocean, when the angry voices of the multitude 
are swelling around him. He will bear calmly the persecution of 
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powerful sects and parties. He will consent to lie down in infa- 
my, and bequeath to future generations the work of vindicating 
his name, when the truths tor which he has battled shall have 
triumphed. There is in him a majestic composure and confidence. 
He lives not for a particular time, but for all times. He makes 
his secure home in immortality. 

But in order to prove the elevated motives which inspire the 
pursuits of literature and art, we may reason not only from the 
necessary position which he assumes relatively to the multitude 
who aims to effect any great work ;—we may reason, also, from 
the peculiar nature and ends of these pursuits. The philosopher, 
the poet, the artist, not only have the lot of greatness upon them, 
in emerging from the cavern and seeking a purer light ;—such also 
is the work which they have to do, that they cannot do it, unless 
they turn away from vain time-shows to contemplate an absolute 
beauty, goodness, and truth. The inspiring forms of art and lite- 
rature lie in an ideal world, a world of absolute and permanent 
reality. This, to many, may appear a contradiction, since, in the 
popular conception, the ideal is ever the shadowy, dreamy, and 
unreal. Shall we be called a dreamer—a man in pursuit of sha- 
dows, if we affirm that the ideal represents the highest form of 
reality ? Let us explain. We begin by accepting the Platonic 
definition of ideas psychologically considered, that they are the 
primordial seminal potencies in the reason of all knowledge. We 
will next take up ideas, logically considered, as primordial and 
general conceptions, or accepting here the Aristotelian notion— 
the categories under which all our particular knowledges are ca- 
pable of being reduced. Some of the most important and produc- 
tive of these ideas are the ideas of the Perfect, the True, the Just, 
the Useful, and the Beautiful. Now, by the idea-potencies pro- 
ducing the idea-conceptions, we not only know and comprehend, 
upon the proper sensuous conditions, that which actually exists, 
but also that which is possible. But, under the possible, we em- 
brace higher forms of perfection, truth, justice, utility, and beauty, 
than what the actual world affords. That is, we conceive that 
the principles existing and at work in nature might have riper and 
more glorious developments : nay, that in other worlds, they .may 
now have such developments. It is here that the imagination 
comes in as a mediatory, representative, and creative power, and 

rojects into its own sphere the ideals of more perfect forms. 
ow, it is the effort to realize in the outer world these ideals 


| which give birth to the highest productions of art. Sculpture, 


architecture, the epic, and the drama, are embodiments of the 
ideal. In ideal creations, the supernatural is only a higher form 
of the natural. What then is the ideal but the more perfect real, 
not indeed the actual, but the real—truth, justice, goodness, and 
beauty, ripened to their highest measures? . The actual is change- 
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able and passing away by a steady progression. The ideal is that 
to which everything is tending. Literature and the arts, in their 
finest productions, anticipate, prophecy, represent the end. It 
would be easy to show, also, how this idealizing process leads on 
the noblest inventions, under the conception of a more perfect 
utility :—how industry thus patentiated and directed, has changed 
the face of the world—how, reaching forward to higher purposes, 
it will change it still more, until every wilderness and solitary 
place shall rejoice, and every desert bud ‘and blossom as the rose. 
The world is yet in its infancy, and the ideals of more perfect so- 
cial organization, of wide-spread improvements, of univeral order 
and harmony, peace and brotherhood, are even now inspiring 
multitudes under the dim light of crude philosophers, or under the 
clear radiance of Divine philosophy, basking in the sunlight of 
Christianity. 

What now is the mission of the man of literature and art? Is 
it not to study the permanent and absolute real in the ideal, and 
by immortal works to inspire mankind with the sense of a higher 
nature, and a higher destiny—to show how wise and good we 
may become—that we are not mere dust and earth, bnt partakers 
of the Divine nature ? With such a mission, the low ends of tem- 
porary popularity, of worldly gain, of fading hours of pleasure, 
do not comport. The true philosopher, the true artist, the true 
poet, produce their works by contemplating the absolute and the 
perfect. They could not produce them in any other way. He 
who sets out to compass gain or political influence, fixes his mind 
upon these objects, and takes his measures accordingly. It is in 
living for these objects, that he becomes what he aims to be. By 
the same necessity of thought, he who would compass great works 
of truth and beauty must become absorbed in the true and beau- 
tiful—he must live in a higher and purer world. And this higher 
and purer world, viewed in relation to poetry and the arts gene- 
rally, is that world of ideal forms whic’: the imagination creates 
from the idea-conceptions where men become more heroic and 
perfect, and nature more richly developed and beautiful—nay, 
where even evil is idealized into a ranker and more awful south, 
and all this without violating the principles of humanity or of 
nature : and, viewed in relation to philosophy, is that world where * 
truth reigns absolute, and the great problems of being ‘are solved 
in the fight of those eternal ideas which constitute the Intelligence 
of God! 

Let the world deride thee, call thee a dreamer, account thee a 
fool in sacrificing the toys of wealth, power, and pleasure, O child 
of genius and of truth! but hold thou on thy heavenward way— 
live in thy purer and more beautiful world—be inspired by the 
objects which surround thee, by the truths which beam upon thee, 
and do thy work faithfully and manfully, and happy in thine own 
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thoughts and aims, thou wilt strike out sparks of immortal light 
for the good of men and the honor of God. 

But have not men of letters and artists labored for bread like 
other men? Nay, have not some of their greatest works been 

roduced under the pressure of the common wants of humanity ? 
t cannot be denied. They are subject to all the conditions of an 
earthly existence. But it was not this which made them men of 
letters and artists. Had this been their end it would have been 
better to have been mechanics or merchants—to have taken up 
any form of labor or business. And yet, the necessities of our 
earthly lot have had one important bearing upon the works of ge- 
nius: they have compelled to the completion of tasks which other- 
wise might have remained in restless and unsatisfied thought, and 
in endless preparation. For he who has the brightest ideals, is 
most prone to be dissatisfied with the materials in which he strives 
to give them an outward expression, as well as with his own 
skill. The chisel and the marble, the colors and the pencil, the 
words of human language already appropriated to ordinary uses, 
often seem impracticable ; while intense meditation upon a great 
subject reveals such richness and beauty, that the hand trembles 
to attempt it: and thus a mind of the highest powers may be led, 
if not actually to distrust itself, at least to distrust its present fit- 
ness and preparation; and, instead of proceeding to the execu- 
tion, may only involve itself in a deeper study ; or, if making a 
beginning, may ever be remodelling, reproducing, retouching, in 
an endless struggle after perfection. 
-» It is here that want has sometimes made its appearance as the 
best friend of the man of genius, and as a benefactor of mankind ; 
and in the voice of his children, it may be, crying for bread, has 
called him away from the ideal contemplation—the everlasting 
dream of beauty, to finish his work. The immortal Allston, under 
no such rude compulsion to finish, grew old before his great pic- 
ture ; and while he was still erasing and reproducing, and striving 
to perfect the expression of his ideal, death called him away to 
higher visions, from a disappointed world. 

Shall we then leave the man of genius to the discipline and 
stern guardianship of want? It would be an unjust and cruel in- 
ference. If want has sometimes determined him to action, it has 
also often frozen up the sources of thought. If it has sometimes 
called him from his meditations to finish some glorious work ; it 
has also often stood beside him a stern spectre accompanied by 
despair and death. Perhaps the truth on this subject was never 
more forcibly and affectingly expressed than by Coleridge in one 
of his letters :—“ Composition,” says he, “is no voluntary busi- 
ness. The very necessity of doing it robs me of the power of 
doing it. Had I been possessed of a tolerable competency, I 
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should have been a voluminious writer. But I cannot, as is 
feigned of the nightingale, sing with my breast against a thorn.” 

he same thought he re-echoes in those touching lines com- 
posed in February, 1827: 


“ All nature is at work. Stags leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 

And winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring ! 

And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well [ ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide rich streams away ! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow I stroll : 
And would ye learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live.” 


It was not for wealth, or political station, that Coleridge sighed 
—it was merely for a “tolerable competency,” that he might pos- 
sess his cottage at Clevedon on the Severn, “o’ergrown with jas- 
mine, and the broad-leaved myrtle,” undisturbed by the daily 
anxiety, what shall I eat, what shall I drink, wherewithal shall I 
be clothed ; and that he might be permitted to yield himself quiet- 
ly to the legitimate ideal inspirations of genius, and labor in poetry 
and philosophy for England and mankind. His intimate friends, 
Wordsworth and Southey, realized that “tolerable competency,” 
which is the best condition for a man of letters, and nobly did 
they use it. Like two streams from the same mountain springs, 
have they»made their quiet, majestic, fructifying way ; and on 
—_ banks are verdant meadows, smiling hamlets, and palaces of 

auty. 

It is well, where the man of letters can at the same time yield 
to the proper inspirations of his high pursuits, and gain a compe- 
tency by his literary efforts; and this, in some departments of 
literature, such as history and fiction, is sometimes realized. 
Where this is not the case, he ought to be in employments genial 
to the great end of his life, by which he may be enabled to secure 
quietly a competent subsistence, and to follow out his vein. 

It is ruinous to high and independent authorship to wait upon 
publishers. The publisher is a tradesman, and books are his com- 
modities. He must, therefore, suit the public taste—he must 
meet the demand in the market. But the man of letters cannot 
write for accidental tastes, and a fluctuating market. He is in 
a region far above this—he is engaged with other objects. He is 
writing for truth’s sake—he is writing for the determined judg- 
ment of taste which belongs to the great and ripened minds of all 
generations—he is writing for immortality. Great works cannot 
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ordinarily be produced to meet the demands of the trade. The 
staple commodities of the book-trade are not works of original 
and permanent literature. The most profitable books are school- 
books and novels. The former are, generally, the works of in- 
dustrious compilers. Some of them are works of great utility. 
Many are mere forms of speculation. There are some novels 
which are works of genius of the highest order—there are many 
more which are clever and agreeable—there are a multitude 
which are the mere froth of literature ; but, like all frothy pota- 
tions, are eagerly swallowed. The children who need school- 
books, and the young, inexperienced, and crudely-cultivated, who 
are attracted by ephemeral novels, form a vast proportion of 
readers. Here, then, are the staple commodities of the trade! 

We have already mentioned as exceptions, history, and the 
higher order of fiction. Prescott’s histories do honor to English 
literature ; and both on account of the strangely romantic interest 
of their subjects, and their relation to our hemisphere, independ- 
ently of the grace of their composition, must ever attach them- 
selves to the popular mind. The Waverly novels form a well- 
known illustration in the other department. We may also mention 
those great works which, scarcely noticed in their own day, or 
enjoying only a limited appreciation, have at length triumphed, 
and become the ornaments and dignified possessions of libraries 
and bookshelves, if not books of ordinary and general perusal. 
No one, now-a-days, will so dishonor himself as not to own a 
Shakspeare and a Milton. 

Where a great author has become a favorite with the people, 
and of course with the trade, the stimulus of genius is liable to 
be supplanted by the stimulus of gain and popularity. Works 
are now produced with astonishing rapidity—the supply must 
meet the demand ; but, alas! there is a corresponding deprecia- 
tion in their character. The child of genius and of truth is now 
no longer dwelling in his ideal world, adoring the divine and 
matchless forms before him, and speaking to the common world a 
word, which, whether men will hear or forbear, is nevertheless a 
word of import and authority—‘“a winged word,” like the voice 
of a divine messenger: he has condescended to enter the market, 
pen, ink and paper in hand, and to cry out, a genius offers his 
services to the public and the trade; he will write poetry, poli- 
tics, philosophy, divinity, novels, or reviews, where there is money 
to be had and influence to be gained. 

Walter Scott did not, indeed, pander his fine powers in this 
gross way; but the Ballantynes and the Constables, the Baron- 
etcy and Abbottsford, are associated with the decay of his genius, 
as well as with the overthrow of his fortunes. His Waverly was 
written spontaneously—from a pure love of the subject—a crea- 
tion of his mind that could not be avoided ; and yet it was long 
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ere he made up His mind to publish it. What a difference between 
this work of unsoiled genius, and works which were afterwards 
thrown off with such rapidity, to meet mere pecuniary demands! 
Can we believe that Homer could have written the passion of 
Achilles, and the wanderings of Ulysses; Dante, his Hill of Pur- 
gatory and entrance into Paradise ; Tasso, the chivalry é6f God- 
frey and Tancred ; Milton, his delicious Paradise ; Shakspeare, 
his Juliet, Portia, and Ophelia, at the bidding of a publisher, and, 
forsooth, because this publisher judged that the public made a 
demand for such creations of genius? What does the public 
know of the work of genius until it is done? Nay, must not 
generations sometimes pass away before it is known—a space of 
time that men may be able to get into the heart of the work, or 
may ascend into the clear heavenly light where its perfection and 
ye alone can be seen and estimated ? 

e judge, therefore, that the true man of letters, and the true 
artist, have a spontaneous, uncalculating affection for the works 
they take in hand: that they are aiming to bring to light some 
great idea or conception which is laboring within them; and 
that this they will strive to do irrespective of any present rewards, 
and irrespective of the immediate judgment of mankind : that 
with them it is more necessary to satisfy themselves immediately 
than to satisfy others, while they feel assured that satisfying right 
reason now, they will finally satisfy the ripened yilamnaiit of 

es. 

And in this persuasion they are abundantly justified; for, 
although men may have many vain imaginations, and false tastes 
and judgments which lead them astray, yet he whose imagination 
is permeated by the ideas of the pure reason, and who hath right 
tastes and judgments, hath an intuitive persuasion thereof which 
nothing can cause to falter, and which is a widely different thing 
from the vain confidence of error. Like a true, compared with a 
false prophet, he may not be able to prove to a blinded world his 
paramount title, and therefore he quietly rests until his day come, 
when the things spoken shall be tested by infallible criteria. 

But are there not other motives which may consistently govern 
these men of letters and artists? There are two other motives. 
That which we have named is the spontaneous love of truth and 
beauty. Of the other two, one relates to the individual himself 
personally ; the other to mankind. The personal motive, is that 
of developing the personal self into those forms of goodness and 

eatness for which God created man. Of all things which God 

ath created, the thinking and immortal spirit hiobroiithed into 
man is the noblest and divinest, and most like God himself. A 
great gift, a great capability, a great responsibility, a germ of im- 
morta thought and delight, is each man given to himself. The 
true man of letters and of art, who conceives of the beauty of 
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the world through the ideals which reveal its principles, who con- 
ceives of absolute truth and goodness, and who has such a sense 
of the divine that he cannot frame his epic of human events 
without Jaying the machinery of thought and action in the invisi- 
ble world, must, when he turns to himself, view this soul within 
him which thus conceives—is thus inspired by ideals, and projects 
such philosophies, sciences, and arts—as something wonderful and 
holy, something to be reverenced and cherished, and led out, if 
possible, to its full measures. The soul by which we know and 
feel so much, who can tell how much it may know and feel ? 
We are at the beginning, but where is the end of its develop- 
ment? Can we conceive of a nobler experiment than that of 
trying its utmost capacity—of trying how wise and, good it is 
possible to become ? and this to be forecasted not for the fleeting 
term of this present life, but for immortality. And in forecasting 
this for immortality, we are at once reminded that the seeds of 
the future are sown in the present; and that the growth of the 
soul forever will be in the direction that we give it now. But to 
whom can this growth of the soul be an object of such interest as 
to the man of letters and of art, who from this soul is announc- 

jing truth, and projecting forms of majesty and beauty. Has he 
not in what he is doing, a foretaste of immortal life? He, of all 
others, ought to find his highest personal good in the cultivation 
of these high spiritual faculties; he, of all others, might be ex- 
pected to live for himself in the way of making himself a man 
such as God has fitted him to become—a man after the divine 
ideal of humanity. And as the great and good Milton has said, 
“ The end of all learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by 
possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united to the 
heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection:” so we 
may add, the man of letters and art might be expected to be the 
most pure-minded and faithful Christian. He who lives amid the 
ideals of truth, beauty, and perfection, must perceive the moral to 
be the highest form of these, and the divine Son of God their 
highest embodiment: and it would seem most natural and fitting 
that such an one should sit at the feet of this great Teacher of 
truth and duty, learning his doctrines, receiving his salvation, 
copying his example and following him devoutly in the only sure 
heavenward way. Therefore would we say to thee, O thou ser- 
vant of divine philosophy, thou man of beaniifal arts, and of 
chaste and glorious letters! whatever thou mayest fail of in 
earthly rewards, thou canst attain to this great end—thou canst 
save thyself—thou canst perfect thy being, thou canst be a child 
of light now, and feel thy wings growing that thou mayest be an 
angel of light in heaven, when thy work is done on earth ! 
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And the other motive, which relates to mankind at large, is 
akin to this one, and inseparable from it. “Iam long since per- 
suaded,” says Milton, “that to say or do aught worth memory and 
imitation, no purpose or respect should sooner move us than sim- 
ply the love of God, and of mankind.” The same sentiment 
Shakspeare has nobly expressed in his famous lines : 

“ Be just and fear not; 
Let al! the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.” 

That very process by which the soul is perfected involves these 
ends. It is by serving truth and justice that the soul attains to a 
divine nature ; and serving truth and justice, it serves God and 
mankind. He who undertakes to live only for himself, violates 
the highest law of his being, and the social constitution of the uni- 
verse. As he cannot diffuse happiness, so he cannot be happy 
himself. The sun shining from age to age loses none of his bright- 
ness: he is the sun because he always shines: and the great God 
whom he symbolizes is ever giving and blessing: and God is God 
because he ever gives and blesses. And man, the noblest crea- 
ture of God in this lower world, is truly man only as he is godlike. 

All the great and good of our race have acted upon this prin- 
ciple. The hero dying for his country ; the martyr dying for his 
me ; the philosopher dying for the truth; the poet and the 
artist wearing out life in the accomplishment of great tasks for 
enlightening and elevating mankind; and the philanthropist, 
measuring some fort of human suffering and devoting his ener- 
gies to its alleviation or removal—have all acted upon this prin- 
ciple. And that Divine Form which appeared among men eigh- 
teen centuries ago, and who presented in his humanity the realized 
idea of all human perfection, inculcated in his teaching, and illus- 
trated by his life and death, the sublime sentiment, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Now we conceive, that as this is the highest motive for all great 
and worthy deeds ; so there are none to whom it more fitly be- 
longs than to those who make it their vocation to speak to men in 
the noblest forms of human speech, or by the symbols of the beau- 
tiful arts. To feel intensely the charms and the inspiration of the 
objects of art and literature is both noble and indispensable: to 
seek the highest elevation of one’s own spiritual being is an an- 
gelic aspiration : but to let this inspiration and aspiration flow out 
in streams of blessings upon the world, is to become a co-worker 
with God. ) 

Here then, O men of literature and art! is the sublime spirit of 
your calling—to be inspired. by the beautiful and true—to aspire 
after the perfection of your being—and to seek to make the world 
wiser, better, and happier—to live a true, manly life, while ye 
live; and when ye die, to leave behind you angel foot-prints on 
the sands of time. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CHRISTIANITY SET FORTH ACCORDING TO ITS PECULIAR 
ESSENCE. 


From the German of Schleiermacher, by Rev. Wiit1am Hart. 


WE proceed to give several doctrinal statements of this distin- 
guished author, with their respective explanations and comments, 
in which will be found a more decided development of the char- 
acteristic features of the gospel system, considered both objectively 
and subjectively as understood and taught by Schleiermacher. 
They come under the head of, 

“ Christianity set forth according to its peculiar essence.” 

“ Propositions belonging to the apologetic. 

Prop. 1. “Christianity is a monotheistic form of faith connected 
with the teleological direction of piety, and is distinguished from 
others of the same sort thus wise ; that everything in it is referred 
to the redemption effected by Jesus of Nazareth. 

1. “The task of investigating the peculiarity of a system of be- 
lief, and if possible bringing it to one formula, cannot he accom- 
plished except by showing a something that is the same even in 
the most different pious states of mind within the same com- 
munion, while it is wanting in the analogous conditions within 
other communions. Now the less reason thére is to expect, that 

ecisely this peculiarity has been expressed with equal strength 
in all mental excitations so very different among themselves, the 
more easy to fail in this attempt, and in the end to come to the 
conclusion, that there is no certain inward distinction, but only 
the outward, determined by time and space. In the mean time it 
follows with tolerable certainty, from what has been said before, 
that we shall be least likely to miss the peculiarity, if we keep 
chiefly to that which is most closely connected with the principal 
fact, and this is the mode of proceeding which has given form to our 
proposition. But Christianity, however, offers special difficulties, 
first of all, by the circumstance that more than other modes of 
faith it is variously moulded, and divided into a diversity of church- 
communions, so that we have to propose to ourselves the two- 
fold problem ; first to find the peculiar essence of Christianity in 
general, common to these, but then also, that of the particular 
church-communion, whose claim is to be proved, or whose doc- 
trinal creed is to be set forth. But still more difficulty lies in 
this, that even yet in every single church-communion almost every 
doctrine in different places and times, occurs under the most di- 
versified variations, whereby certainly, although not as great a 
diversity in the pious states of mind themselves, at least a great 
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variousness in the manner of apprehending and estimating them, 
always lies at the bottom. Indeed, the worst of it is, that through 
these variations the circumference of the Christian sphere is con- 
troverted among Christians themselves, since one of this, another 
of that form of doctrine, affirms, that it has to be sure been gener- 
ated within Christianity, but is yet, according to its contents, 
properly unchristian. Does he now, who sets out to solve the 
problem himself, stand with one of these parties, and lay down 
beforehand, that only what occurs in the sphere of one view, needs 
to be taken into calculation, in order to ascertain the distinguish- 
ing feature of Christianity : then he pre-supposes questions as al- 
ready decided, to whose decision he is yet just for the first time 
about to find the conditions. For only when the peculiar essence 
of Christianity is ascertained, can it be decided, how far this or 
that thing is compatible therewith or not. But can he divest him- 
self even of all preference, and does he for this very reason, take 
everything into account, even that which is most opposed, so far 
as it only gives itself out for Christian: then on the other hand is 
he in danger of arriving at a result far smaller in contents and 
more colorless, consequently, also, less suitable for the objects of 
the problem. This is the present not to be concealed state of this 
matter. Since now every man, the more pious he is, is wont so 
much the more to bring his individual piety with him to this in- 
vestigation ; so the number of those is by far the greater who form 
for themselves their representation of the peculiar essence of 
Christianity according to the interest of their party. On the contra- 
ry for the interest of the apologetic as well as for that of the doctrinal 
of faith it seems more advisable, to be content rather with a small- 
er result for the beginning, and to await its completion from a 
wider experience, than to begin with a narrow and exclusive for- 
mula, which necessarily has one or more antagonistic to it, with 
which, earlier or later, a struggle is to take place. And in this 
sense is the formula of the proposition set up. 

2. “As now without question, all Christians refer back to Christ, 
the communion to which they belong: so is it here presupposed, 
that the expression, redemption, is such an one as they also confess 
to, and indeed not only thus, that they all to be sure use it, al- 
though perhaps each in another sense, but so that there is also 
something common, which all intend by it, although every one 
has a diflerent way of more nearly defining it. The expression 
itself is in this sphere only figurative, and implies universally, a 
transition from a bad condition, which is conceived of as a state 
of bondage, into a better, and this is its passive side; but then 
also, help rendered thereto by another, and this is its active side. 
It also lies in the manner of using the word, not essentially, that 
something better must have already preceded something worse, so 
that the following better, is properly speaking, only a restoration ; 
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but this can remain preliminarily quite undecided. Is now the ex- 
pression to be applied to the sphere of piety ; then, the teleological di- 
rection of the same being presupposed, the bad condition can consist 
only in this, that the vitality of the higher self-consciousness is 
hindered or taken away, so that its union with the various deter- 
minations of the sensual self-consciousness, and therefore that 
pious moments of life are little, or not at all brought about. Sup- 
pose now we designate this condition in its highest degree by the 
expressions godlessness, or better, godforgetfulness ; we are still at 
liberty to think of this not as an utter impossibility of the anima- 
tion of the godconsciousness. For in that case, on the one hand 
a need of something lying outside of nature could not be felt as an 
evil condition: on the other, a new creation in the proper sense, 
would be demanded, and this representation is not contained in 
the notion of redemption. As, then, this possibility is retained 
even there, where the ill condition of the godconsciousness is de- 
picted in the strongest colors, it only remains therefore to desig- 
nate it as nonexistent facility of introducing the godconsciousness 
into the connection of the real life-moments, and of keeping it 
there. According to this, it certainly seems as if both conditions, 
viz: that before redemption and that to be caused by redemption, 
are distinguished only as a more and less, therefore indefinitely ; and 
the problem arises, if the idea of redemption is to be finally 
grounded, to carry back this indefinite distinction to be a compari- 
tive opposition. But such an opposition is embraced in the fol- 
lowing formulas. Assumed an activity of the sensuous self-con- 
sciousness so as to fill up one moment and connect with another, 
its exponent will be greater than that of the higher self-conscious- 
ness, with respect to its union with the former, and assumed an 
activity of the higher self-consciousness so ‘as to fill a moment 
rhs union, with a determination of the sensuous, the exponent 
of the same will be smaller than that of the activity of the sensu- 
ous, as it respects completing the moment foritself alone. Under 
these conditions a satisfaction of the tendency towards the God- 
consciousness, will not be possible, and therefore if such is to take 
place, a redemption is necessary, since this condition is nothing 
else than a bondage of the absolute feeling of dependence. But it 
is not contained in these formulas, that in all moments determined 
according to the same, the God-consciousness or the absolute feel- 
ing of dependence is null, but only that it does not rule the mo- 
ment in any one relation, and in proportion as this is the case, the 
above designations of godlessness and godforgetfulness are appli- 
cable to it. 

3. “The recognition of such a condition is undeniably found in 
all pious communions ; because all expiations and purifications 
aim at this, viz, to take away the consciousness of this condition 
or immediately this itself. But as that very thing by which 
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Christianity in this point of view is distinguished from all other 
pious communions, it is exhibited in our proposition as consisting 
of two parts. First, that in Christianity both these in their con- 
nection, viz: the incapacity and the redemption, are not only as 
it were, one single religious element like many others, but that all 
other pious emotions are referred thither, and this therefore is the 
co-supposed element in all others, so that pre-eminently thereby, 
they are peculiarly Christian. But secondly, that redemption is 
accounted as something universal and perfectly effected by Jesus 
of Nazareth. But these two again are not to be separated from 
one another, but are essentially connected. By no means so as if 
we could say, that toevery one who, in all his pious moments, is 
conscious of himself as embraced in the redemption, must be as- 
cribed a Christian piety, although he should not at all refer him- 
self to the person of Jesus or even know nothing of him, which 
also will certainly never be the case ; and just as little as to ena- 
ble us to say, that the piety of a man is a Christian one, even 
though he refer it back to Jesus, could we suppose also, that he 
were thereby not at all conscious of being a subject of the redemp- 
tion, which, to be sure also does not occur. But the reference to 
redemption is in every Christian consciousness only on this ac- 
count, because the beginner of the Christian community is the 
Redeemer; and Jesus is founder of a pious communion only as 
its members are conscious of redemption through him. The fn 
going exposition guarantees also, on the contrary, that this is not 
so to be understood, as if every Christian pious consciousness can 
have no other contents than merely Jesus and redemption, but 
only that all pious moments, so far as the absolute feeling of de- 
pendence freely comes out in them, are supposed as having arisen 
through that redemption, and so far as it seems to be still bound 
in them, are considered as needing that redemption. It is also 
just as much a matter of course that this universal component can, 
and will also, in different pious moments, enter in a different de- 
gree more strongly or weakly, without the Christian character 
being lost thereby. Only this will certainly follow, from what has 
been said, that if we could suppose religious moments, in which 
all reference to redemption were taken away, and the image of-the 
Redeemer not at all represented, we should be obliged to say of 
them that they do not belong more nearly to Christianity than to 
any other monotheistic form of faith. 

4. “The closer development of this proposition, namely, how 
redemption is effected through Jesus, and comes to consciousness 
in the Christian communion, falls within the province of the doc- 
trinal of faith; but still with reference to what has been before 
said in a general manner, the relation of Christianity to other re- ~ 
ligious communions eminently monotheistic, is here to be ex- 
plained. These, it is true, are also referred back each to its own 
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founder ; and as if the difference of the founder were the only dis- 
tinction, this would be a merely external one ; just so also if those 
other communions likewise considered their founder as redeemer, 
and equally referred everything to redemption. For then there 
would be in all, merely religious moments of like contents, only 
that the personality of the tli would be diflerent in each 
case. But thus it is not; rather are we obliged to say,.that only 
through Jesus, and therefore only in Christianity has redemption 
become the middle-point of piety. Because since the rest have 
instituted expiations and lustrations distributively and singly, and 
these are only individual portions of their doctrine and ritual, the 
production of redemption does not appear as their principal busi- 
ness. Rather does this seem as something merely derived and 
secondary. Their chief concern is the founding of the commu- 
nion upon a definite doctrine and under a definite form. But does 
there arise in their communion an important difference in the free 
development of the god-consciousness ; then as there are some in 
whom it is most enslaved and redemption-needy, and others in 
whom it is more free and susceptible of redemption, there follows 
through the influence of the latter, an approximation to redemp- 
tion among the former—only indeed nor further than as the differ- 
ence between both is pretty much equalized, merely through the 
fact that a communion exists. In Christianity, however, the re- 
deeming influence of the founder is the original idea and fact, 
and the communion exists only under this pre-supposition, and as 
impartion and diffusion of that redeeming activity. Now, there- 
fore, also, within Christianity both these things are always proportion- 
ates, viz: on the one hand, to exalt the redeeming activity of 
Christ, and to put a great value upon the peculiar element of 
Christian piety ; so on the other, to look upon Christianity only as 
a means of improvement, and of propagating piety in general, 
whereby the peculiarity is more incidental, and a collateral thing, 
and to look upon Christ particularly as a Teacher and Ruler of a 
communion, but to place the redeeming activity in the back- 
ound. 

“ Hence, in Christianity, too, is the relation of the Founder to 
the members of the communion an entirely other thing than in 
those other communities; because their founders are represented 
as taken out of the crowd of like, or very little differing men, in an 
equally arbitrary manner, and as receiving what they received as 
divine doctrine and order, not Jess for themselves than for others. 
For, as a professor of these systems of belief will not easily deny, 
God could just as well have given the law through another as 
through Moses, and the revelation could have been made just as 
well through another as through Mohammed. But Christ is set 
up antagonistically to all others as alone Redeemer and for all, 
and is in no wise contemplated at any time as himself needing 
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redemption ; therefore, also, as the universal voice expresses, ori- 
ginally different from all other men, and clothed with redeeming 
power from His birth onwards. 

“Not as if we would here at the outset exclude all those from 
the Christian communion, who depart so far from this represen- 
tation—itself, no doubt, capable of manifold degrees—that they 
make Christ for the first time, at a later period, to have been en- 
dowed with redeeming power, so long only as this is some- 
thing different from the mere communication of doctrine, and of 
an order of life. But do we think of Christ wholly according to 
the analogy of the other religious founders? The peculiarity of 
Christianity then admits of being held on to only in the contents 
of the doctrine and order of life; and the three monotheistic 
modes of faith remain separated, only so far as each holds fast in- 
violably to that which it has received. But were they now at 
the same time still capable of improvement, and should they per- 
haps also be able to discover for themselves the better doctrines 
and rules of Christianity ; then were the internal distinction wholly 
removed. Finally, is the Christian church to go beyond what has 
been received from Christ? Then nothing else remains for 
Christ, than that he was a distinguished point of development: 
such an one, however, only, that there is just as well a redemp- 
tion from him as through him. And since the perfecting princi- 
ple can only be reason, then, so far as this is everywhere the same, 
every distinction between progressive Christianity, and the other 
progressive monotheistic modes of faith, would gradually disap- 
pear, and there would belong to them, altogether in their pecu- 
liarity, only a validity limited to a definite period. 

“In this manner jthe difference between two widely divergent 
conceptions of Christianity admits of being determined, but at 
the same time passages from the one to the other are evident. If 
the latter ever appears as a doctrine held in common, such a 
communion would, perhaps, of itself, separate from the other 
Christian communions ; but if not, it could nevertheless be recog- 
nized as a Christian one, if it should not pretend to be already 
actually redeemed from the necessity of an adhesion to Christ. 
Much less are those individuals who approximate to this view to 
be dogmatically deprived of their part in the Christian commu- 
nion, so long as they themselves desire to keep with the same and 
in the same, in the vitality of the god-consciousness. 

5. “The development of the present series of propositions will, 
we hope, serve to confirm what has been here offered for deter- 
mining the distinguishing element of Christianity, while at the 
same time, as if done by set attempt, we have sought from all 
which is common in Christian piety, to pick out that by which 
Christianity is at the same time}in the most definite manner exter- 
nally set by itself; whereby we have been of necessity led to see 
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the inward peculiarity, and the outward limitation in connection. 
Perhaps there admits of being set forth in a universal religious 
philosophy,—to which then, were it suitably recognized, the apolo- 
getic might be able to appeal,—the inward character of Christian- 
ity in and for itself in such a manner, that thereby its special 
sphere in the religious world, would be secured to Christianity. 
Meanwhile it would be its function to systematise all the chief mo- 
ments of the pious consciousness, and to show from their mutual 
relation, which are such as the-other moments can be referred to 
and as can be co-supposed even in all others. Then were it 
shown, that that-which we designate by the expression redemp- 
tion, becomes such as soon as, into a region where the god-con- 
sciousness is bound, there enters.a matter-of-fact which sets it free. 
Christianity would be securely placed as a peculiar form of faith 
and would be construed in a fixed sense. In the meantime, 
this of itself could be called no proof of Christianity, since even 
religious philosophy could exhibit no state of need, neither recog- 
nise a definite fact as redeeming, nor, even for one moment, which 
can be a central one, really concede this situation of things to be 
in the proper consciousness. Still less can what has here been set 
forth, make claim to be such proof, since here conformably to the 
path we have entered, and since we could proceed only from his- 
torical observation, we must desist from doing anything towards 
it, except so much as can find place in a thorough religious philo- 
sophy. It is also evident in and for itself, that a person of another 
religion, can perhaps be perfectly convinced by the above represen- 
tation, that what has here been set forth therefor, is the peculiar es- 
sence of Christianity, without this religion’s being thereby received 
by him as truth, so that he finds himself forced to receive it. Ra- 
ther as everything here is related to the dogmatic, and this is 
only for Christians, the present representation also is only for 
those who live in Christianity, and it is to give guidance only in 
behalf of the dogmatic, in order to distinguish utterances as it re- 
spects any one pious consciousness, whether they are Christian 
or not, and whether the Christian element is strongly and clearly 
or more doubtfully expressed in them. We rather entirely desist 
from ali proof for the truth or necessity of Christianity, and pre- 
suppose on the contrary, that the Christian, before he gives him- 
self to any investigation of this kind has already in himself the 
certainty that his piety could assume no other shape than this. 


Prop. II. Christianity doubtless has a special historical connec- 
tion with Judaism; but so far as its historical existence, (in gene- 
ral,) and its aim’are concerned, it is equally related to Judaism 
and heathenism. 

I. “Under Judaism are here to be understood first the Mosaic 
institutions, but as preparation thereto, likewise everything that 
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had already come earlier into use, which favored the separation of 
the people (of Israel.) With it now, Christianity hangs together 
historically by this means, that Jesus was born among the Jewish 
people, as to be sure a universal Redeemer could not well else- 
where spring up than out of a monotheistic people, as soon as such 
had arisen. But we are not at liberty to put forward the histori- 
cal connection too exclusively. For the religious way of think- 
ing of the people at the time of the appearance of Christ was no 
more exclusively based upon Moses and the prophets, but was va- 
riously modified by non-Jewish elements, which they had taken up 
during and after the Babylonian dispersion. And so also on the 
other side the Hellenic and Romish heathenism was in various 
ways monotheistically prepared, and there the expectation of a 
new formation was stretched to the utmost; as on the contrary 
among the Jews the Messianic promises were partly given up, 
partly misunderstood. So that when we put together all the his- 
torical proportions, the difference falls out for less than appears at 
the first glance. And the derivation of Christianity from Judaism 
is very much counterbalanced by this, that on the one hand so 
many more heathens than Jews passed over to Christianity, on the 
other that Christianity would not have found so much as this re- 
ception among the Jews, if they had not been penetrated by those 
foreign elements. 

2. “Much more is Christianity equally related to Judaism and 
Heathenism, so far as it is necessary to pass over from both to it, 
as toa something different. The spring certainly seems to be 
greater from heathenism, so far as this must first have become 
monotheistic in order to become Christian; the two however 
were not separated, but monotheism was now equally given to the 
heathen under the form of Christianity, as earlier under that of 
Judaism. On the contrary, the step forward among the Jews, not 
to rely upon the law, and to understand the Abrahamitic prom- 
ises differently, was also not less. If then we must assume, that 
Christian piety, although it formed itself in the beginning, is not 
to be comprehended out of the Jewish either of that or of a still 
earlier time, we can, therefore, in no manner view Christianity as 
a transformative or renewing progression of Judaism. It is true 
that if Paul regards the faith of Abraham as the original model of 
Christian faith, and represents the Mosaic law, only as something 
inserted between,' then we could certainly conclude therefrom, 
that he wished to represent Christianity as a renewal of that origi- 
nal and pure Abrahamitic Judaism. But his meaning is however 
only; that Abraham’s faith was just as much related to the prom- 
ise as ours is to the fulfilment, but by no means that the promise 
was precisely the same thing to Abraham, as the fulfilment to us. 
But where he speaks expressly of the relation of Jews and Gentiles 

*Gal. 3: 9, 14, 23—25. 
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to Christ, there he represents it as precisely the same, Christ as 
the same for both, and both as equally far removed from God, and 
therefore — needing Christ.’ Is it now equally related to 
Judaism as to Heathenism: then it can be no more a continua- 
tion of Judaism than it is of Heathenism; but let a person come 
hither from the one or the other, as to what pertains to his piety, 
he will be anew man. But the promise to Abraham, so far as it 
has been fulfilled in Christ, is only so represented, as if it had its 
relation to Christ solely in the divine decree, not in the pious 
self-consciousness of Abraham and his family. And since we can 
recognize the self-sameness of a pious communion only there, 
where this consciousness is formed in equal proportions: therefore 
we can just as little recognize an identity between Christianity 
and the Abrahamitic Judaism as the latter or Heathenism. And 
neither can we say that that purer original Judaism so carried the 
germs of Christianity in itself, that they would have developed 
themselves out of the same by natural progress, without the inter- 
vention of anything new, nor also that Christ himself so lay in this 
progression, that a new common life and existence could not be- 
gin with Him. 

3. “The wide spread assumption of one single church of God 
from the very commencement of the human race up to the end 
thereof, contradicts our proposition more in appearance than in 
fact. For if, too, the Mosaic law belongs to this one connection 
of a divine economy of salvation: then we must, according to es- 
tablished Christian doctrines, likewise reckon to that account the 
Hellenic philosophy, especially that striving towards monotheism ; 
and yet we cannot without entirely taking away the peculiarity 
of Christianity assert, that its doctrine forms one whole with the 
heathen philosophy.’ If, on the other side, this doctrine of the 
one church aims particularly at this, to express the unlimited re- 
lation of Christ to everything human, operative even upon past 
time, this is an objectivity upon which here as yet a judgment 
cannot be formed, but with our position stands very well together. 
And thus is there already in prophecy, ascribed to the new cove- 
nant a character different from the old,s as to be sure exactly this 
opposition expresses the internal separation in the most decided 
manner. Therefore the rule is to be laid down, that for Christian 
use almost everything else in the Old Testament is only a hull of 
this prediction, and that has the least worth, which is most dis- 
tinctly Jewish. So that we can find given to us again in passages 
of the Old Testament, with any exactness only those of our pious 
emotions, which are of a more universal nature and are not culti- 


1 Rom. 2: 11,12. 3: 21—24, !2Cor.4: 16,17. ‘Eph. 2: 14, 18. 
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vated in a very peculiarly Christian manner; but for those which 
are, Old Testament passages will be no appropriate expression, if 
we do not think away something, from them, and put something 
else in; and this being taken into account, we shall without doubt 
meet with just as near and harmonious accords even in the ex- 
pressions of the noble and purer heathenism. (!) It is certain, too, 
that the older apologists appealed not less willingly to Messianic 
predictions, which were called heathen, and therefore also recog- 
nized there a striving of human nature after Christianity. 

Prop. 3. “The appearance of the Redeemer in history, as a 
Divine Manifestation, is neither anything absolutely supernatural 
nor anything absolutely superrational. 

1. “As it respects manifestation, it has already above been 
agreed, that no starting-point of a peculiarly formed existence, and 
still more of a community, especially of a pious one, is to be ex- 
plained from the nature of the circle, in which it arises and works 
outwards, since otherwise it were no point of commencement, but 
a mere product of a spiritual revolution. But although now its 
existence transcends the nature of that sphere, still nothing hin- 
ders us from assuming, that the rise of such a life is a working of 
a power of development dwelling in our nature as a species which 
reveals itself according to laws, although concealed from us, yet 
Divinely ordained, in individual men at individual points, in order 
through them, to advance the rest. Certainly without such an as- 
sumption no progression of the human race, either partial or gen- 
eral, were to be thought of. Every distinguished endowment of 
an individual, through whom in a definite circle, any one spiritual 
work has been reformed, is such a starting-point; and only the 
more limited by time and space in their operations, developments 
of this kind are, so much the more also do they seem, although 
not explainable from the pre-existing yet, conditionated by it. If 
we therefore designate all these, each in his sphere, as heroes and 
ascribe to them a higher inspiration, then by this only thus much 
is meant, that for the highest good of the circle in which they ap- 
pear, they are impregnated out of the universal source of life ; and 
that such persons appear from time to time, we must regard as 
something conformable to law, if we would at all hold fast to the 
higher significance of human nature. 

“ All such individuals are therefore in analogy with the idea of 
revelation, which is meanwhile specially applied only to the sphere 
of the higher self-consciousness. No one, it is likely, will refuse 
to admit such an endowing, in all founders of religion, even of sub- 
ordinate degrees, provided the doctrine and community proceed- 
ing from them is to have something peculiar and original in them. 
But shall this be applied in the same sense to Christ, then, in the 
next place, we should e obliged to say, that in comparison with 
him, all which in other respects can be deemed revelation, (mani- 
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festation,) again loses this character, because all the rest is limited 
to definite times and spaces, and everything proceeding from such 
points is nevertheless already from the start, destined again to be 
annihilated in them, in reference to Him, therefore is no being, 
but a non-being, and only He is supposed gradually to impart to 
the whole human race a higher degree of life. For he who does 
not receive Christ in this universality as a Divine Manifestation, 
cannot desire Christianity as a permanent appearance. But nev- 
ertheless it must still be asserted. that even the strongest view of 
the distinction between Him and all other men, does not forbid 
it being said, that his appearance even as man-becoming (incarna- 
tion,) of the Son of God was something natural. For in the first 
place, as certainly as Christ was a man, the possibility, at least, 
must be in human nature, to receive into itself the Divine just as 
it has been in Christ. So that the position, that the Divine Man- 
ifestation in Christ must even in this respect be something abso- 
lutely supernatural, does not at all bear trial; much more does the 
Prot-evangelium, by in fact connecting the promise of Christ im- 
mediately with the Fall, declare entirely against the idea, viz: as 
if human nature was in any respect incapable of receiving the 
Divine restoring element into itself, and that the ability thereto 
must first be creatively introduced. But although in human na- 
ture, there lies only the possibility thereto, consequently the actual 
implanting of this Divine element in it, must be solely a Divine, 
therefore, an eternal act: still, in the second place, the temporal 
forthcoming of this act in a definite person is also to be regarded 
as a fact of human nature, founded in its original arrangement, 
and prepared through everything earlier, consequently as the high- 
est development of its spiritual power, even be it so that we could 
never penetrate so deeply into these inmost secrets of the universal 
spiritual life, as to be able to develop this general conviction into 
a definite view. For otherwise it would -have to be explained 
always, only as a Divine arbitrariness, that precisely in Jesus and 
no other, the restoring Divine element made its appearance ; but 
to assume Divine arbitrariness in a single thing is always an an- 
thropopathic view, for which also the Scripture does not vouch, 
seeming much more to intimate precisely the conditionality here 
asserted. 

2. “ But now as to what appertains to the super-rational. Christ 
could in no wise be confronted with our total humanity as Re- 
deemer, if those very life-moments, by which he accomplishes 
redemption, were to be explained from the reason dwelling equally 
in all others, because then these states must occur too in the oth- 
ers, and therefore they also be able to effectuate redemption. If 
now just so in the redeemed, also conditions of spirit are supposed 
as obtained only through His communication or influence, and if 
without this it could not be said that a redemption was accom- 
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plished in them; then these feelings are not to be accounted for 
solely from the reason dwelling in them from their birth, although 
this is indispensably necessary, since such states of being can 
never exist in a reasonless soul. Therefore, wryree.. super- 
rational is certainly supposed in the Redeemer and the redeemed ; 
and whoever would in no way recognize this, could also not un- 
derstand redemption in a proper sense, and must estimate Chris- 
tianity only as an institution to stand until.something better arises 
for the transmission of the influences of a human reason eminently 
awakened in the form of the self-consciousness. This super-ra- 
tionality is also, almost without exception, recognized in the utter- 
ances of those who profess Christ, and expressed under different 
forms, as an original or later-entered persistent or moment-limited 
indwelling of God or of the 4éyos in Christ, and as a movement 
of the redeemed by the Holy Ghost. But though we suppose even 
the highest difference between this super-rational and the com- 
mon human reason, still this super-rational element can never be 
set forth as absolutely such, without falling into contradiction with 
itself. Because the highest aim which is brought about by these 
workings of redemption is ever still such a condition of man, as 
could not only receive the most perfect recognition of the com- 
mon human reason, but in which also what the Divine Spirit, and 
what the human reason itself in the same individual effects, cannot 
in general be distinguished. As then reason is entirely at one 
with the Divine Spirit, therefore the Divine Spirit itself can be 
viewed as the highest degree of human reason, and the difference 
between both taken away. But just so also even in the first be- 
ginning, everything which contradicts the motions of the Divine 
Spirit, is also that which strives against human reason, since oth- 
erwise a consciousness of the need of redemption could not be in 
man, before those operations enter, certainly such a consciousness 
as is satisfied by them. Is there therefore in human reason itself, 
already in a certain manner that supposed, which is produced by 
the Divine Spirit ?—then in this relation he does not transcend the 
same. What now is valid of the redeemed, is just as much also 
predicable of the Redeemer, inasmuch as even they, who admit no 
kind of Divine indwelling in him, still with regard to those activi- 
ties, ideas and rules of life which others explain from that in- 
dwelling, on their side, eulogize them as highest reason, and there- 
fore approvingly apprehend with their human reason, which 
apprehension again, the former do not blame or reject, but likewise 
recognize with approbation. 


“ Miscellaneous Remarks.—According to the view of piety here 
presented, the pecuiiar being of the Redeemer and of the redeemed 
in their connection with him, is the original seat of the former 
question of the supernatural and super-rational in Christianity ; so 
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that there is quite no reason for admitting anything supernatural or 
super-rational which were not connected with the appearance of the 
Redeemer, but were another original thing for itself. Customarily it 
is treated partly with reference to the individual matters of fact, 
for which the supernatural is specially claimed, of which here our 
discourse cannot yet be, partly with reference to the Christian 
doctrines, which for us are nothing else than enunciations with 
respect to that self-consciousness and its connection. But if the 
super-rational in the Christian self-consciousness consists in this, 
that as it is, it cannot be produced through the activity of reason : 
still it does not all follow from this, that the expressions with re- 
spect to this self-consciousness must also be super-rational. For 
in the same sense as the Christian self-consciousness, all nature 
also is super-rational, and still we call our expressions with respect 
to it, by no means equally so but purely rational. The entire act 
of receiving expressions with respect to our pious self-conscious- 
ness, is but just as rational a thing as the former, and the difference 
is only this, that this objective consciousness is given originally to 
him who is affected by nature, but that self-consciousness only to 
him who is affected by the Redeemer in the manner peculiar to 
his confessors. From this now it follows of itself, what is not ten- 
able of the ruling view, as if the Christian doctrine consists in 
part of rational, and in part of super-rational propositions. It is 
to be sure quite clear, that this can be only a juxta-position, but 
by no means that propositions of two sorts form one whole ; be- 
cause no connection can have place between a rational and a 
super-rational thing. We also see this tolerably clearly in all 
treatises of Christian doctrine, which are divided into a natural 
theology current as purely rational, not only within, but also out- 
side of Christianity, and into a positive validly super-rational only 
within it, for both then are and remain sundered from one another. 
But the appearance, as if such a union were practicable, arises 
hence, that there are undoubtedly Christian propositions, in which 
the peculiarly Christian element steps considerably in the back- 
ground, so that they can also be deemed purely rational in the re- 
spect in which others are accounted super-rational. Were that 
peculiar element, however, not all in them, then of course they 
would not be Christian propositions. The truth of the case is 
therefore this, that all Christian propositions are in one respect 
super-rational, but in another also all rational; but super-rational 
are they in the same respect, in which also everything experienced 
by us is super-rational, as it is certainly an inward experience, 
to which they all go back, viz: that they rest upon a given some- 
thing, and without this could not have arisen by derivation or 
collocation from universally recognized and communicated propo- 
sitions. Else were we certainly able to instruct and argue every 
man into a Christian, without anything else occurring to him. 
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Therefore it also belongs to this super-rationality, that a true ap- 
propriation of Christian propositions cannot take place in a scien- 
tific manner, hence likewise lies outside of reason; but it takes 
place only so far as each man has himself desired to have the ex- 
perience, as indeed everything individual and peculiar can be em- 
braced only through the love that desires the perception. In this 
sense, therefore, the whole Christian doctrine is super-rational. 
But is the question asked, whether the propositions which express 
the Christian states of mind and their connection, are not subject to 
the same laws of mental formation and combination, as everything 
uttered, so that in such a representation the more perfectly we 
satisfy these laws, so much the more will every one be obliged 
rightly to apprehend what is thought and meant, although he can- 
not convince himself of the truth of the matter, because wanting 
the fundamental inward experience : then in this sense everything 
in Christian doctrine must be thoroughly conformable to reason. 
Accordingly, the super-rationality of all the single Christian doc- 
trinal propositions is the measure by which we can judge whether 
they indeed express the peculiarly Christian element, and again 
their conformity to reason is the proof, how far the attempt to 
transfer the inward movements of the Spirit into the thoughts, has 
been successful or not ; but the assertion that it cannot be demand- 
ed to set forth in a manner agreeable to reason, what rises above 
reason, seems only as an evasion, by which the incidental imper- 
fection of the treatment is to be covered over, just as the opposite 
one, that everything in tke Christian doctrine must in every sense 
be built upon reason, seems but a shift by which to hide the defi- 
ciency in the fundamental experience. 

“The common prescriptive remark, that the super-rational in 
Christianity is not admitted to be contra-rational, appears to be 
intended to affirm the same thing as our proposition. Because it 
implies on the one side the clear perception of the super-rational, 
upon the other the problem to point out the non-contra-rational 
element therein, which can be attained only through the pure ra- 
tionality of the exposition. 


Prop. IV. “ There is no other way to obtain a part in the 
Christian communion than through faith in Jesus as the Redeemer. 

1. “To have a part in the Christian communion is to seek in 
the institution of Christ approximation to the previously described 
state of an absolute ease and stability of pious emotions. Because 
from another than this cause can no one wish to be in the Chris- 
tian church. But now since each person can enter it only by 
means of his own free decision, the assured conviction must pre- 
cede this, that through the influence of Christ, the state of needing 
redemption may be taken away, and the other introduced, and this 
assurance is exactly faith in Christ. That is to say, this ex- 
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pression designates in general, in our sphere, only the con- 
fident conviction accompanying a condition of the higher self- 
consciousness, which conviction is consequently something different 
from, but precisely on this account also, not less than that which 
accompanies the objective consciousness. In the same sense was 
our discourse before this, of faith in God, which was stated to be 
nothing else, than the confidence with respect to the absolute feel- 
ing of dependence as such, i.e. as produced by a Being (Wesen.) 
external to us, and as expressing our relation to the same. But 
the faith mentioned in our discourse is a matter-of-fact confidence, 
only however that of a perfectly internal fact. That is, it cannot 
be in an individual until through an impression which he receives 
from Christ, there has been formed in him a beginning, although 
only an infinitely small one, yet a real anticipation, of the annul- 
ment of the state of needing redemption. But the expression, faith 
in Christ, is here, as faith in God there, the reference of the con- 
dition as effect to Christ as original cause. Thus also John de- 
scribes Him. Thus from the beginning onward, only they have 
united themselves to Christ in his new community, whose pious 
self-consciousness was distinctly stamped as a neediness of re- 
demption, and who now had become assured of the redeeming 
power of Christ in them.' So that the more strongly both these 
things appeared in any one, the more also could he himself through 
statement of the fact, to which also belong the description of 
Christ and of his efficiency, call forth the same inward experience 
in others. They in whom this took place, became believing, the 
others not.? Herein, always since then, has consisted the essence 
of all direct Christian annunciation and preaching which can take 
the shape always only of testimony ; a testimony of one’s own ex- 
perience, which might awaken the desire in others also, to have 
the same experience. But the impression, which all persons later 
upon this way receive from what was effected through Christ, viz : 
from the common Spirit communicated through him and from the 
whole community of Christians, supported by the historical state- 
ment of his life and being, was precisely the same impression 
which his contemporaries received immediately from Him. Hence 
also they who remained unbelieving, were blamed not on this ac- 
count, because they had not perhaps suffered themselves to be 
moved by arguments, but only on account of the want of self- 
knowledge, which must be at the bottom where there is an incapac- 
ity to recognize the Redeemer as such, when He is truly and 
rightly set forth. But this want of self-knowledge, i.e. of a con- 
sciousness of the need of redemption, Christ himself had already 
declared as the limit of Hisoperativeness. And thusis the ground 
of unbelief as also the ground of faith, the same at all times.” 


John 1: 45, 46. 6; 68, 69. Matt. 16: 15,18. *Acts2: 37, 41. 
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We conclude these specimens of Schleiermacher’s doctrinal 
views, which however alone, seen out of their scientific connection, 
and in such comparatively scanty proportions, afford but imper- 
fect data, for an intelligent judgment upon his theological system 
and Christian stand-point, with the following all-interesting and at 
least very thought-awakening propositions, the 96th, 98th 100th, 
101st of his “ Christliche Glaube,” viz: 

1. “In Jesus Christ the Divine Nature and the human nature 
were united in one person. 

2. “Christ was distinguished from all other men by his essential 
sinlessness and his absolute perfection. 

3. “The Redeemer admits believers into the efficacy of his 
god-consciousness, and this is his redeeming activity. 

4. “The Redeemer takes believers into the communion of his 
untroubled happiness, and this is his reconciling activity.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING OF GOD FROM THE CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. 


By Rev. James M. Macpona.p, Jamaica, L. I. 


Ir would be presuming too far to undertake to offer much that 
is new on theevidence of the Divine Existence. The ancient phi- 
losophers, and such writers as Clarke, Locke, Ray, Derham and 
Paley, and the authors of the various Systems of Theology, may 
be supposed to have exhausted the subject. And this, to a certain 
extent, is true. But it has appeared that something essential is 
lacking, in the argument for the existence of God, as it is com- 
monly presented ;—which it will be our object to exhibit as suc- 
cinetly as possible. Several valuable contributions, on this subject 
have, within a few years, been given to the public, which, as well 
as works that have been longer known, afford most important aid 
to the student in Natural Theology. 

To enter, in a formal manner, on the proof of the being of God 
may be thought by some as superfluous, if not irreverent. But 
even admitting that men generally are not open to doubt on this 
subject, and that it has been most amply discussed, there are, it is 
to be feared, very many, who, if they were called upon by an in- 
genious skeptic, to give a reason for their faith, would find the 
task a difficult one, from having never given the subject, in its ar- 
gumentative form, a special examination. Moreover, it is worthy 
of consideration that the subject possesses an intrinsic importance 
and dignity, and is so fitted to produce a deep and ever-present 
impression, as completely to repel the idea of the discussion being 
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either irreverent or useless. But the argument we regard as pe- 
culiarly important, because it is adapted effectually to expose the 
fallacy of those pantheistic and materialistic notions which have 
prevailed elsewhere, and which there is some danger, may become 
fashionable in America and Europe. This latter is the principal 
reason which leads us, at the present time, to invite attention to 
this subject. 

We think it is Chalmers, who somewhere remarks, that it is im- 
possible for any man to assert positively, that there is nowhere 
any evidence of the existence of an infinite, eternal, and incorpo- 
real Spirit who is the Maker and Upholder of all things. All that 
any man can do is to declare that he has failed to discover the evi- 
dence of the existence of such a being. And this is saying very 
littlee—indeed amounts to nothing—when we consider how ver 
limited is man’s knowledge of the universe. The survey which 
he is able to make, in respect to the whole of the Divine works, is 
comparatively, hardly greater than that made by the “little ant.” 
of the general landscape, from the top of his tiny hill. A thou- 
sand stars glitter in the evening sky, not one of which has he ever 
visited, and where, for all that he knows to the contrary, the being 
of God, may be luminously inscribed to the eye. So that it isa 
“fool” indeed, according to the expression of Scripture, one who 
shows how little he knows, by his very ignorance of his ignorance, 
who declares positively that there is no evidence of the existence 
of a God, who is infinite, spiritual, and eternal. Let him wait till 
he has quarried through every strata of the earth! to its core, till 
he has sounded the depths of the skies, visited and explored the 
other planets, the great central orb, and every star and planet of 
other systems, and ransacked every corner of the wide creation ; 
nay, till he has read every line, and knows every item that be- 
longs tothe history of our world, written or unwritten, for the 
whole period of its existence, and has even searched the records 
of a past eternity, before he dares to assert that space and dura- 
tion have, nowhere and never, borne up the clear and undeniable 
inscription that there is a God. 


The argument a priori, and its value. 


To Dr. Cudworth, unquestionably, rather than to Dr. Clarke, 
belongs the honor of being the author of the argument, from ne- 
cessity, as it has been termed. In his “Intellectual System,” he 
labors to prove that we can have no proper or distinguishing idea 
of God, which does not include necessity of existence in it. And 
John Howe, whom Macaulay so justly styles “that great man,” in 
his Living Temple, while he waives the argument, because some 
had objected to it as a sophism, expresses the opinion that it ad- 
mits of being managed with demonstrative evidence. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre, also argues that necessary ex- 
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istence doth immutably belong to the idea and nature of God ; and 
that therefore we may with as much truth affirm that He exists as 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 
Archbishop Tillotson labors to prove that the possibility that there 
should be a God, is a foundation for proving the existence of one. 
By possible, he means not contradictory to reason. And if not 
contradictory to reason that there should be a Being existing from 
eternity, there necessarily must be one. -And Dr. Emmons reasons 
that if the world might have had a cause, then it must have had 
a cause. The bare possibility of its beginning to exist by a cause 
amounts to a demonstration that there was some cause of its be- 
ginning to exist. But Dr. Clarke is justly regarded as the chief 
advocate and expounder of the argument @ priori, for the exist- 
ence of God. He reasons in this manner, that there must be in 
nature a permanent ground or reason of the existence of the first 
cause; otherwise its existence would be owing to or dependent on 
mere chance. “The existence, therefore, of the first cause is nec- 
essary ; necessary absolutely and in itself. And therefore, that 
necessity is @ priori, and in the order of nature, the ground or 
reason of its existence.” That is, he begins with the cause and 
infers its effects. And he has displayed, it is admitted on all hands, 
the greatest metaphysical ingenuity, and learning, in managing 
this argument. But almost the utmost that can be said of it is, 
that it is so obscure that it is extremely difficult, even for those 
who are familiar with metaphysical disquisitions, to follow him 
through the intricate mazes of his reasoning; so difficult that it 
must certainly fail to convince the skeptic, and may greatly tend 
to perplex and unsettle the believer. If there is any force in Dr. 
Clarke’s celebrated argument, it is because, instead of being a pri- 
ori, it is strictly speaking inductive. What leads us to search 
for a First Cause? Is it not the existence of other beings who 
could not have made themselves, nor have existed from eternity ? 
In his correspondence, Dr. C. endeavors to prove that something 
must have existed from eternity, independent and self-existent ; or 
that the existence of space and duration, which are not themselves 
substances, proves that there must be an infinite, incorporeal, eter- 
nal Deity. In this he followed Dr. Cudworth, who argued from 
the consideration of space and immensity, that there must be an 
infinite, incorporeal First Cause. But what is this but the argu- 
ment @ posteriori? The existence of space and time is assumed 
as real, and independent of our conceptions of them; and the 
process therefore becomes an inductive one. 

Very few have ever felt satisfied with the argument from neces- 
sity ; in fact, few have ever professed themselves able to compre- 
hend its nature. Mr. Locke says, “that it is an ill way of estab- 
lishing the existence of God, to lay the whole stress of so important 
@ point upon that sole foundation, and take some men’s having the 
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idea of God in their minds, for the only proof of a Deity.” He 
regards the proofs which our own existence and the mice parts 
of the universe offer as so clear and cogent that it is impossible 
for a considering man to withstand them. Mr. Stewart, after 
citing the opinion of “ the coryphzus of Scotch metaphysics,” Dr. 
Reid, that he was unable to determine whether these speculations 
were as solid, as they are sublime, or whether they were the wan- 
derings of the imagination, in a region beyond the limits of human 
understanding, remarks: “ After this candid acknowledgment from 
Dr. Reid, I need not be ashamed to confess my own doubts and 
difficulties on the same subject.” And Lord Brougham remarks 
that there is a “great inaccuracy in denominating the argument 
in question, were it ever so sound, an argument @ priori, for it is 
a reasoning founded on experience, and it is to be classed with the 
arguments derived from the observation of external objects, the 
ground of our reasoning @ posteriori as to matter, or at the ut- 
most, with the information given by consciousness, the whole 
ground of our reasoning @ posteriori as to mind.” Mr. Stewart 
has well expressed the merits of the argument d@ priori (and we 
refer to his opinion with greater satisfaction on account of its 
bearing on a part of the argument which we propose to present) 
by observing that the fact of our ideas of immensity and eternity 
forcing themselves upon our belief seems to furnish an additional 
argument for the existence of an immense and eternal Being ; that 
after we have by the inductive process of reasoning, become sat- 
isfied of the existence of an intelligent cause, we naturally connect 
with this cause, the impressions derived from the contemplation of 
infinite space and endless duration, and hence “clothe with the 
attributes of immensity and eternity, the awful Being whose ex- 
istence has been proved by a more rigorous process of reasoning.” 


The Cartesian Theory. 


Descartes, to whom Mr. Stewart assigns the honor of standing 
at the head of the modern movement in metaphysical philosophy, 
was the author of a famous psychological argument for the ex- 
istence of God, to which we deem it important in these preliminary 
remarks, briefly to refer. This philosopher showed the applica- 
tion of the principles of the inductive philosophy to the science 
of the human mind, as Bacon had shown the application of these 
same principles to the investigation of natural science. He as- 
sumed human consciousness as the starting-point, and established 
the principle that all true science of the mind must rest upon 
inductions drawn from the world within. Having shown that 
our own existence is implied in our consciousness, he maintains 
that we have no idea which consciousness renders more distinct 
and clear than that of the existence of an all-perfect, and infinite 
God ; and he further maintains that this idea must have been im- 
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pressed on our minds by the Deity himself, because it would be 
supposing the effect to transcend the cause, to refer it to any 
finite origin. Descartes did not mean that men are born with an 
actual idea of this kind, but simply that the mind is so constituted 
that as soon as its faculties are developed this truth is perceived 
intuitively; and hence that the being of God is to be classed 
among primary truths, which neither reasoning, nor revelation can 
make plainer. The Cartesian doctrine, we are constrained to re- 
gard as much clearer than that of Dr. Cudworth, or Dr. Clarke ; 
and were it no more than this, that the idea of God is so congenial! 
to the mind that, when once received, it can never be lost, we 
believe it would be wholly tenable; although in that form it would 
not be conclusive as an argument for the Divine Existence. Des- 
carte’s theory is that it is a truth which does not need to be first 
proposed, but is primary and intuitive. And some very judicious 
writers, among them Morell, author of the history of Modern Phi- 
losophy, appear to think that a powerful argument may be de- 
rived from our fundamental conceptions. “'This method of proof,” 
he remarks, “certainly appears to those unaccustomed to abstract 
thinking, somewhat obscure and inconclusive; but it has the 
merit of becoming more forcible the more it is inwardly realized ; 
and we much doubt whether the tone of metaphysical thinking in 
our country will not, ere long, render an appeal to these concep- 
tions the most powerful, as also the most popular proofs of the 
foundation principles of natural theology. As we can imagine 
an angel in heaven to believe in God from its own deep intuition 
of His existence, so will men attain a similar intuitive pursuasion, 
in proportion as they raise themselves above the material, into the 
region of the spiritual and the divine.” 

And Pres. Hopkins in an admirable essay, “On the argument 
from nature for the divine existence,” originally published in the 
American Quarterly Observer, says: “If we consider the great 
importance to the race of a belief in God, and the analogy of na- 
ture in regard to the mode in which essential ideas are furnished, 
we may perhaps think it probable that this great idea was not in- 
tended to be entirely dependent on the varying process of induc- 
tion from premises without. It may appear probable that religion, 
to which the idea of God is fundamental, which is afterwards to 
shoot higher and spread wider its influence than any other power, 
should have its roots in the very foundations and elements of the 
soul of man.” But however this may be, we do most cordially be- 
lieve that man is correctly defined as a religious animal; and that 
there must be something in his moral constitution, something ele- 
mentary to his soul, on which religion may rest as a foundation.— 
With these preliminary observations, we proceed to sketch our 
proposed argument for the being of God. 


The existence of our own minds, independent of matter, is es- 
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sential to the argument by which we prove the existence of a su- 
perior, and infinite Intelligence. And of their independent exist- 
ence we have aclearer, a stronger evidence, than of the existence 
of matter. No skeptic can deny the reality of thought ; for even 
todoubt isto think. Now that towhich the phenomenon of thought 
belongs is the mind, which is conscious of the power, and of every 
act, of thinking The mind, in other words, by its own conscious-- 
ness, becomes cognizant of its own existence; it affirms itself. 
This is the true and profound meaning of the celebrated aphorism 
of Descartes, cogito ergo sum. Our knowledge that we possess 
minds does not depend at all upon matter; not a single step in the 
demonstration is dependent on the existence, or our knowledge of 
the existence, of an external or material world. But what is the 
nature of the argument by which we prove that matter exists? It 
is from sensation that we conclude that something exists beyond 
ourselves; and our sensations are but acts, or thoughts of the mind. 
That is, it is by the feelings or acts of our minds that we discover 
that there are objects external to ourselves. While therefore, the 
proof of the existence of mind is wholly independent of matter, and 
is wholly within ourselves ; the proof of the existence of matter 
rests upon our sensations, or mental feelings, so that whenever, in 
any case, we have proof of the existence of matter, the very pro- 
cess of proof, involves proof of the existence of mind. Thus it ap- 
pears that we have more conclusive evidence of the existence of 
mind than we have of matter ; or at all events, one is more readi- 
ly proved, requires fewer steps in the demonstration, than the 
other. 

In the argument which is now to be offered for the Divine Ex- 
istence, it will be shown,—a step which is of fundamental import- 
ance—how the idea of God is obtained, and what this idea is. The 
evidences of design, although an important part in the argument, are 
not of themselves sufficient, as will be made to appear ; our course of 
reasoning must be such as to give us some just idea of the nature 
of the great Designer or God, and show that this is not another 
name for what some philosophers mean by Fate, Necessity, Desti- 
ny, Nature, or an Energy of nature. God is light; and the argu- 
ment that proves His existence is light ; it is a demonstration. It 
is composed of parts, it is true, each of which is essential to the 
completeness of the whole, that is, it is cumulative ; but it amounts 
to a demonstration so perfect, that we may be as fully assured of 
God’s existence, as we are of our own, or of the reality of the ex- 
ternal world. Man, as has been truly said, by the author of the 
History of Modern saps in a most instructive note on the 
subject of this Article: “Man is, in fact, a microcosm—a uni- 
verse in himself; and whatever proof the whole universe affords, 
is involved, in principle, in man himself.” 


The rational and moral nature of man, as an effect, affords un- 
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answerable proof of the existence of an intelligent and infinite 
Cause. 

The soul of man needs no one to prove, or teach it, the 
lesson of its own existence. It knows that it possesses faculties 
which must forever distinguish it from the inanimate objects of 
nature, and that, essentially, it possesses nothing in common with 
those objects. It knows farther, that there is no connecting link 
between it and those animals which exhibit the highest degree of 
intelligence ; and that they are lacking in something which, even 
though that degree were increased as high as is possible to their 
nature, would not close up the impassable gulf, that lies between 
them. Can any one conceive that brutes could possibly possess 
characteristics by which human beings might have intellectual 
communion with them, or social sympathy ? The question an- 
swers itself. But what is it that distinguishes man from mere mat- 
ter or animals? Not his erect form, and a finer physical organi- 
zation, so much as that part of him which thinks and reasons, and 
renders him a subject of moral government. His intellectual and 
moral nature constitutes his individuality. His reason, conscience, 
and freedom of will, as the elements of personality, are effects from 
which we must infer a cause: and effects from the nature of which 
we just as certainly infer the nature of that cause. 

There is, first, that great principle of the mind which we term 
reason, that is, the intelligent principle in man. Now this faculty 
can not be more sure of its own existence than it is that it did not 
create itself, and that it can not create another like itself. It knows 
that it would be just as impossible for the stones to cry out of 
themselves, or for the body to render itself invisible at pleasure, as 
for the reason to create another like itself. And it rejects instant- 
ly the idea, that matter, or nature, or a mere energy of nature, 
produced it; at the same time it knows that it did not always ex- 
ist, and therefore must have had a cause of its beginning to exist. 
The inference is unavoidable, that this cause—the Father of the 
spirit—must possess reason, and a higher reason, associated with 
other higher attributes, than are possessed by men. The foundation 
of this argument is, that we must look not only for an adequate, 
but an appropriate cause for every effect; in other words, that 
only can be a sufficient cause, which is suited to the nature of 
the effect produced A thinking mind which knows that it did not 
always exist, nor create itself is the effect; and whither does the 
question respecting the origin of this mind lead us? A created 
mind is unanswearble evidence of an uncreated and creative one. 

Again, there is that faculty of the soul by which it chooses or 
refuses any thing offered to it; which, from its nature, is indispu- 
tably free, denominated, the will. Every man is conscious that, 
in choosing or refusing, his will is in no way determined or forced 
by any absolute necessity. The exercise of the powers of the will 
is confined only by its capacities, which limits it can not possibly 
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overpass. It is this, that constitutes man a free moral agent. Here 
then we have another faculty of the inner man, which, like the 
reason, we are irresistably forced to regard as an eflect, because 
we are just as sure in this case as in the former, that it did not 
create itself—that it cannot create another like itself, in a statue, 
or a brute—and that it was not the product of mere nature, or 
some secret energy of nature. If then we look for its cause—its 
Author—we must look above matter, above ourselves, above na- 
ture, to a Being, yes, a Being, among the elements of whose char- 
acter, we may discover one resembling this faculty of the human 
soul. For the cause, we repeat it, can not be adequate, unless it 
is also appropriate, by being invested with characteristics and 
functions, corresponding to those which are produced. As cre- 
ated reason led us to the great uncreated Reason, so here again 
the human will, which the mind intuitively regards as an eflect, 
leads us to that perfect sovereign Will, which dictates all law, and 
presides over the universe. 

Conscience, also, by which we mean a sense of duty, or that 
faculty which approves or disapproves conduct and feelings, as 
right or wrong, Is an inherent and distinguishing part of our spir- 
itual nature. This principle, we affirm, is inherent to our mental 
constitution ; for we everywhere find, among all ages and condi- 
tions of men, a sense of responsibility, even among the most igno- 
rant and debased, who have the least conception of a Superior 
Power. And wherever society has made any progress we find 
this sense of obligation, proportionably predominent, thus proving 
that a state in which men have asense of right, and disapproba- 
tion of that which is accounted wrong, accords with the nature of 
man; in other words, that this sense of right and wrong is an 
essential principle of his nature. But the conscience did not cre- 
ate itself, nor can it create its like. This, also, carries its own 
proof. Stillit is an effect which must have had a cause. And 
it is equally certain, that it was not the product of some 
“unconscious, adaptive energy,” or of “plastic nature;” for this 
would be equivalent to supposing that a cause may produce an 
effect superior to itself, which is absurd. An effect ceases to be 
an effect, when it is superior to its alledged cause, and exists of 
itself. Here, then, is another effect—the law written on man’s 
inner nature, the sense of right and wrong—which proclaims for 
its Author the great Lawgiver of the universe. It is engraven on 
our moral constitution that there is such a Lawgiver. God has 
left His impress on the soul of man, a likeness of His own nature, 
an announcement of His approbation of goodness, and a monition 
of His wrath against sin. There is a witness or representative 
left in every bosom, which proclains a Principal—a moral Govern- 
or—whose existence although He is invisible, is as real as that 
of the invisible spirit of man itself. Hence, the fear must be 
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wholly groundless that atheism will ever obtain any very general 
prevalence, or continue long. The monstrous error is at war 
with the moral feelings which belong to man’s nature. 

Thus compelled to regard intuitively the human soul as an ef- 
fect, we are led up to Deity, as its only proper and adequate cause. 
We cannot conceive of the great First Cause otherwise than that 
those qualities of which He is the author in us, are parts of His 
own nature, and in him exist in the highest perfection. It is thus 
that we discover not Necessity, Destiny, Chance, or an Energy 
of Nature, as the cause of all things, but a personal God. The 
soul we find to be an image, a copy—sadly marred and broken, 
it is true, in its present state—but an image still, in which we 
may trace some striking marks of resemblance to the great Origi- 
nal. Thus the reality of a supreme, intelligent power is made 
evident ; and, at the same time the distinct personality of the 
Being to whom this power belongs is established: for the Being 
from whom we derive those attributes which make up our distin- 
guishing characteristics, as rational and moral beings, we are com- 
pelled to regard as possessed of these attributes in their highest 
possible perfection, and therefore, as a personality, in distinction 
from those, who, ashamed of the name of atheism, acknowledge no 
other deity but the universal and invariable ,laws of nature. This, 
probably, is the only type of atheism to be met with at the present 
day. Some would fain rest in these laws themselves, independent 
of the existence and agency of their Author, as sufficient to ac- 
count for the events which take place in obedience to them. But 
the course of reasoning which has been pursued, shows that the 
God in whom we are to believe is possessed, in their fullness and 
perfection, of all those attributes which we discover in the mind 
of man, which is the product of His supreme power and sovereign 
will. This is incontrovertible evidence of the existence of a per- 
sonal God; in other words, that He is an intelligent being; not a 
part of all things, “the soul of the world;” but perfectly distinct 
from, and independent of, all His creatures and works. 

It is at this point perhaps, that an application may be made of 
some of the reasonings of Cudworth and Clarke, in attempting to 
construct an @ priori argument. Having become satisfied of the 
existence of an intelligent cause, those impressions which are de- 
rived from boundless space and endless duration, are naturally 
connected with this cause; and thus God is felt to be invested 
with the awful attributes of infinity and eternity. Dr. Cudworth, 
from infinite incorporeal space, infers an infinite, incorporeal Dei- 
ty. He concludes that as space is a nature distinct from body, 
and positively infinite, it follows “that there must be some incor- 
poreal substance whose affection its extension is; and because 
there can be nothing infinite, but only the Deity.” Dr. Clarke pur- 
sues the same reasoning but includes infinite duration as well as 
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space. As they are not themselves substances, he contends that 
they prove the existence of a being, of whom immensity and eter- 
nity are necessary attributes. Sir lsaac Newton considers infinite 
space as the sensorium of the Godhead ; it gives room to infinite 
knowledge, and is as it were “an organ to omniscence.” Thus 
having proved by other methods, as has been done, the existence 
of an intelligent cause, the impressions made on us by the contem- 
plation of space and duration may be employed in illustrating and 
confirming the possibility if not the necessity, of an infinite Being 
who is above and independent of all visible things, and incorporeal 
entities. Reflection further convinces us that the cause of all 
things, which are in themselves finite, and subject to change must 
be independent, uncaused, and therefore eternal. It would be the 
height of absurdity to suppose the Being who is the cause of all 
existence, toact in His own creation, before He existed. It is not 
in our power to fix any limit to the chain of infinite being ; but it 
would be most palpably absurd to say that this chain needs no 
other support than its own connected links. We rise from one 
state of dependent and finite existence to another, tiil we at last rest 
in the absolute and infinite, and there find the sure support of the 


“Vast chain of being.”— 


ls Jehovah one? The answer to this is implied in the proof that 
He is infinite ; for it would involve a contradiction to suppose the 
existence of two infinite beings ; or at least, the sense of the hu- 
man mind has everywhere been against the admission of more 
than one infinite being. Descartes contended that men, from the 
very constitution of their nature, as soon as they conceive of a 
Deity, attribute to Him all possible perfection. The polytheism 
and creature worship of the heathen do not prove that they con- 
sider the things which they worship as the Supreme God. In- 
fluenced by custom and superstition, and in direct opposition to 
reason and common sense, they adopt the rites and idols of their 
forefathers. Their intellectual and moral perverseness, as dis- 
played in their ideas and customs, respecting, the character and 
wotship of God, is to be viewed as a Divine infliction, in punishment 
of inexcusable unbelief. (Rom. 1: 18, 28.) There is much ground 
therefore, for the opinion that the very idea of the true God is 
accompanied with the belief that He is infinitely perfect-—Thus 
does it appear, from a process of reflection, that that God whose 
existence we infer from the image which He has engraved on the 
soul of man, is infinite, eternal, underived one, and possessed of all 
possible perfection. He is not a mere intelligence, residing in the 
different species of being. He is not a “plastic power:” He is 
not the universe itself; but He is an eternal, uncaused, indepen- 
dent, necessary being, possessed of power, life, wisdom, good- 
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ness, and every supposable perfection, in the highest possible 
degree. 

he way is now prepared to proceed to another stage in the ar- 
gument, and one that has been more commonly, and independent- 
ly, relied upon to prove the existence of God. That portion of the 
proof which has been presented, viz, that an effect presupposes an 
adequate cause—a created mind and an uncreated one, renders 
the argument from design perfectly conclusive. The argument 
from design is founded on this plain principle that everything in 
which may be observed marks of contrivance, necessarily implies 
creative skill, and of course the existence of a being to whom this 


skill belongs. 


The being of God from evidences of design. 


1. Evidences of design presented in the phenomena of mind. 
The ancient philosophers drew proofs of design from the constitution 
of the mind, as well as from the external world. Thus Cicero says, 
—“Jam vero animum ipsum mentemque hominis, rationem, 
consilium, prudentiam, gui non divina cura penne esse per- 
spicit, is his ipsis rebus mihi videtur carere. De quo dum dispu- 


tarem, tuam mihi dari vellem, Cotta, eloquentiam. * * * * 
Jam vero domina rerum, (ut vos soletis dicere) eloquendi vis, quam 
est praeclare, quamque divina! quae primum efficit, ut ea, quae 


seed agi discere, et ea, quae scimus, alios docere possimus. 


einde hac cohortamur, hac pursuademus, hac consolamur afflic- 
tos, etc.” Lord Brougham has handled this part of the subject 
most ably, and nothing more will be necessary than to refer to 
what he has given in relation to it, in his admirable “ Discourse.” 
From the nature and operations of mind, he says, we gather proofs 
of design, by the strict method of induction, as conclusive as we 
do from the phenomena of matter. The structure of the mind 
affords evidence of the most skillful contrivance. He considers 
particularly the power of reasoning—curiosity—the phenomena of 
memory, its tenacity and readiness—the effect of habit on our in- 
tellectual system—and the feelings and passions with which we 
are moved. “But view the intellectual world as a whole, and 
surely it is impossible to contemplate, without amazement, the ex- 
traordinary spectacle which the mind of man displays, and the im- 
mence progress which it has been able to make in consequence of 
its structure, its capacity, and its propensities, such as we have 
just been describing them. If the brightness of the heavenly 
bodies, the prodigious velocity of their motions, their vast distance 
and mighty bulk, fill the imagination with awe, there is the same 
wonder excited by the brilliancy of the intellectual powers—the 
inconceivable swiftness of thought—the boundless range which 
our fancy can take—the vast objects which our reason can em- 

* De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 59. 
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brace. That we should have been able to resolve the elements 
_into their more simple constituents—to analyze the subtle light 
which fills all space—to penetrate from that remote particle in the 
universe, of which we occupy a speck, into regions infinitely re- 
mote—ascertain the weight of bodies at the surface of the most 
distant worlds—investigate the laws which govern their motions, or 
mould their forms—and calculate, to a second of time, the periods 
of their re-appearance, during the revolutions of centuries,— 
all this is in the last degree amazing, and affords much more food 
for admiration than any of the phenomena of the material crea- 
tion. * * * * * The most abstruse investigations of the 
mathemetician are conducted without any regard tosensible objects; 
and the help he derives in his reasonings from material things at 
all, are absolutely insignificant, compared with the portion of his 
work which is of Bacar am of an abstract kind—the aid of figures 
and letters being only to facilitate and abridge his labor, and not at 
all essential to Fis progress. Nay, strictly speaking, there are no 
truths in the whole range of the pure mathematics which might 
not, by possibility, have been discovered, and systematized by one 
deprived of sight and touch, or immured in a dark chamber, with- 
out the use of a single material object. The instrument of New- 
ton’s most sublime speculations, the calculus which he invented, 
and the astonishing system reared by its means, which have given 
immortality to the names of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, all are the 
creatures of pure abstract thought, etc. These surely are the 


greatest of all thé wonders of nature, when justly considered, 
although they speak to the persia ins ew not to the sense. 


Shall we, then, deny that the eye could be made without skill in 
optics, and yet admit that the mind could be fashioned and endowed 
without the most exquisite of all skill, or could proceed from any 
but an intellect of infinite power ?” 

2. Evidences of design in the external world. When we see a 
machine, with various parts, nicely adjusted, and all in harmonious 
action, the idea of its having come into existence of itself, or by 
chance, never once enters the mind ; but we immediately connect 
it with some designing agent. Such a machine is the human body. 
Few comparatively seem to know the overwhelming force of evi- 
dence which we, as organized beings, bear around—within us— 
evidence which establishes the being, attributes, and providence of 
a Supreme Being. The human frame-work is one of the best vol- 
umes on Natural Theology. “A piece of mechanism,” remarks 
Sir Charles Bell, “as a watch, a barometer, or a dial, will fix atten- 
tion ; a man will make journeys to see an engine stamp a coin, or 
turn a block; yet the organs through which he has a thousand 
sources of enjoyment, and which are themselves more exquisite in 
design, and more curious in contrivance and mechanism, do not 
enter his thoughts.” What admirable instruments are the human 
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hand and eye! How exquisite in workmanship! Though com- 
plicated, how nicely are all their parts adjusted, and adapted to- 
their several ends! If we turn to the centre of the bodily system 
—the heart—we shall behold, if possible, still greater wonders. If 
we might suppose that the external covering of the body were 
made of some transparent substance, through which, as through 
glass, we could discern the circulation of the blood, and observe 
how it is admitted on one side, and let out of the other of that won- 
derful “laboratory,” as John Howe’ styles it—could we perceive 
all this, should we not be ready to pronounce that man mad, or an 
idiot, who could profess to regard so wonderful a piece of mechan- 
ism, as having come into existence by accident, or without a 
Maker? And that the same Being, who, as has been shown, was 
the Author of the human mind, was also the Maker of the body, 
is rendered certain by their adaptation the one to the other, and 
their mutual action on each other. They are entirely distinct, 
one being purely spiritual, and the other material, but this mutual 
adaptation is as much a part of their original design, as any other 
cans that belongs to either, and hence it is evident that they 
proceeded from the same Designer. And that all other creatures 
and works were made by the same Being is evident inasmuch as 
the same wisdom and power are displayed in them, and it is absurd 
to suppose that there can be more than one absolute and infinite 
Creator. The more minute and extensive the examination, the 
more impressive and overwhelming will be the proofs‘of design, 
which are furnished in the works of creation. if we Carry our 
inquiries into the microscopic world, they will be as obvious as 
in those broader fields surveyed by the telescopes of astronomers. 
“So full is nature of design and purpose,” remarks Pres. Hop- 
kins, “from the blade of grass to the sun in the heavens, that 
she now seems to stand as one great transparency, through which 
the warkings of a designing agent may be seen.” Proofs multiply 
as we extend our observation. If we look at a single plant grow 
ing at the wayside, we shall perceive the signatures of divine wis- 
dom on every leaf and flower. If we look higher, at the motion 
of this earth, and other plants, we shall perceive the grand miracle 
of the universe—the sublime argument for the existence of God— 
motion in a circle. The song of the spheres is—* There is a God; 
and that God, how great, how wise, how good !” 


“Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds_Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles, 

Still God is ever present, ever felt, 

in thejvoid waste as in the city full. 


1 Living Temple, i 3. 
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I can not go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns.” 
——‘ Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque mavis, celumque profundum.” 


If now, at this point in the argument we open the Bible—a book 
which like the human mind is an effect without any adequate 
cause, except on the admission that there is an omniscient and 
holy God, who is its Author~we shall discern, written as with 
sunbeams, what we had read more faintly traced on the tablets of 
the soul, and the external world, that God is incomparably wise, 
great, good and holy. We see in Jesus, God incarnate—God with 
us—God manifest in the flesh. He who was the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of His person, has dwelt on 
earth, and men behold his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father full of grace and truth. God has stamped His image 
on the soul of man, and stamped His image on the Bible, and left 
traces of His power and wisdom on the broad earth and broader 
heavens, so that if we believe not we are without excuse. “ Rev- 
elation itself,’ remarks Dr. Dwight, “may for aught that appears, 
be so formed, as to become an indubitable proof of His existence 
and of any, or all, of His attributes. The Revelation itself is an 
effect; and from its nature, the nature of the cause, which gave it 
existence, may be as satisfactorily argued, as from any other effect. 


In other words, it may be such an effect as to prove the cause 
divine. Still more obviously may this be the case, when the 
Revelation, in question, is such a comment on the works of cre- 
ation and providence, as to explain such mysteries in them, and 
remove such difficulties, as before prevented us from a correct 
judgment concerning their nature and tendency.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PETERS AND SMITH ON BAPTISM.! 
By Rev. J. Jay Dana, South Adams, Mass. 


Tren has ever been a disposition in men to run to extremes in 
matters of religion. Some deem outward forms of no avail, and 
discard them altogether, while others neglect the spirit of religion, 
in their extreme devotion to its forms. The truly religious have 


“1 Sprinkling, the only Mode of Baptism made known injthe Scriptures ; and 
the Scripture warrant for infant baptism. By Absalom Peters, D. D. Albany : 
E. H. Pease & Co., 1848.” 

“ Examination of sprinkling the only Mode of Baptism made known in the 
Scriptures, &c.; by Absalom Peters, D. D., by Rev. J. Torrey Smith, A. M., 
Boston: John Putnam, 1849. 
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been trying long to solve the problem of observing the forms of 
religion without losing the spirit of piety, and of seeking after the 
spirit of religion without neglecting the form. The little success 
which has attended their efforts hitherto, shows clearly that this 
problem is not of easy solution. 

Modal religion has always found favor with mankind, who are 
rone to substitute outward forms for inward piety. The ancient 
harisees, were not at all lacking in formis. ‘They were strict in 

performing the external duties of religion. They prayed long, 
fasted often, and paid tithes scrupulously, and yet had not the love 
of God in them. 

The Romish and Greek churches have lost almost wholly the 
spirit of religion, and have given themselves up to outward rites 
and ceremonies, many of which would be well enough were they 
the manifestations of true piety, but are of no worth when designed 
as a substitute for it. 

It is evident that the church can never arrive at a state in 
which there will be no need of forms in religion; because the 
spirit of piety must ever have some mode of manifestation, and the 
church of Christ will always need some ceremonies by which its 
visibility shall be made apparent; but we believe and firmly hope 
that the day will come when there will be less rage respect- 
ing the modes of manifesting the spirit of Christ. e believe 
that Christians will yet see eye to eye, and feel heart to heart. 
We believe that pos an amount of light and love is to be shed 
abroad that Christians will be willing to sacrifice individual pre- 
ferences for the sake of greater unity in the Spirit. We believe 
that the day is to come even on earth, when it will appear as in- 
congruous for two disciples of Jesus Christ to have any contro- 
versy respecting “the mode of baptism,” as it would now be, were 
a couple of angels before God’s throne to enter into a dispute re- 
specting the mode of holding their golden harps when they sing 
their song of praise to Him whom they delight to worship. 

Before this can take place, however, there must be discussion ; 
and if this can be had without the indulgence of a wrong spirit, it 
will tend to hasten the period when views perfectly harmonious 
shall prevail throughout the Christian world. The less of acrimony 
there is mingled with the writings of Christians in their contro- 
versies on this subject, the sooner will conclusions be reached in 
which all can agree ; and the less there will be to turn off the 
minds of writers and readers from the real questions at issue. 

We have chosen to offer some remarks on the books at the head 
of this article, in connection, rather than separately, because the 
one was designed as an answer to the other. 

We confess that we were not a little surprised on examining 
the work of Mr. S. to find that he has often turned aside from the 
examination of Dr. P’s arguments and descended to personalities, 
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which, though they may amuse the reader, do nothing towards 
producing conviction in a mind in search after truth. No reader 
can study the two works without being struck with this vast dif- 
ference between them. Dr. “ Peters” has written “on Baptism,” 
but Mr. “Smith on Peters.” It were easy to transcribe page after 
page of undignified remarks respecting Dr. P., but we have no 
one to descend to this personal warfare. 

hen one author professedly examines and attempts to refute 
the arguments of another, it is but common justice that he should 
give a fair synopsis of the mode of the argument which he contro- 
verts. But in Mr. Smith’s book we find no such synopsis. No 
one can get from it a correct view of the argument of Dr. Peters. 
Without stating the mode of proof adopted by Dr. P., or even in- 
timating that there has been any argument offered, he charges 
him with a disreputable begging of the whole question, because 
he says (p. 128.) that the Baptists “make THE MODE THE ESSEN- 
TIAL THING.” (Smith, p. 9.) We shall refer to this remark again, 
and mention it here only to show that Mr. S. in the first part of 
his book, previous to any statement respecting the argument of 
Dr. P. charges him with begging the whole question, when in fact, 
he had devoted 128 pages to its consideration. 

We will state at this point of the discussion as briefly as possi- 
ble, the line of argument pursued by Dr. Peters, and then we shall 
be prepared to inquire whether Mr. Smith has said anything to in- 
validate this argument. 

After some brief introductory remarks, and explaining that by 
“sprinkling,” he means “any application of water to the subject 
of baptism,” Dr. P. states that “the true question is: What was, 
and is, the meaning of the word Baptizo, as used in the new Testa- 
ment, to designate the religious ordinance of baptism?” He takes 
the position that if it could be shown beyond a doubt that in 
“heathen Greek,” the word Baptizo meant to immerse, this would 
prove nothing positively respecting the meaning of the word as 
used in the New Testament, because it was “used by Christ and 
his apostles to designate an action which was utterly unknown to 
the Greeks of all preceeding ages.” —p. 23. 


“Let it be remembered that the Greek language had never been used to ex- 
press any of the ideas of revealed religion, until the Jews were conquered by 
the Greeks some three hundred years before Christ. Until after that time the 
idea of a religious ordinance, or ceremony, called Baptisin had never entered the 
mind of the Greek. The Greek language was as destitute of any such idea, as 
was the language of the Sandwich Islanders before they were instructed by our 
missionaries. All the ideas of the language, relating to religion, were heathen 
ideas. Hence the whole system of the gospel was ‘to the Greeks foolishness.’ 
(I. Cor. i. 23) But the Jews, who hat before this spoken the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and had the Old Testament Scriptures in the Hebrew—which was un- 
derstood by no other nation—being now in subjection to the Greeks, found it 
necessary to learn the Greek language. And before the birth of our Saviour, 
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they translated their own Scriptures into Greek. But in expressing the truths 
of revealed religion in their new language, they were obliged to give to many 
of its words a new meaning.” 


* 

Of this new meaning, Dr. P. gives several apposite examples. 
He instances pneuma, which in ancient Greek meant wind, but is 
used in the New Testament to signify the Spirit. He mentions 
also angelos, which originally meant a messenger, but is used in 
the Scriptures to express “the idea of a spiritual messenger from 
God.” This idea which is expressed by the word angelos was not 
known to the ancient Greeks. Dr. P. does not take the broad 
ground that in every case the writers of the New Testament have 
used the words of the Greek language in a sense foreign to the mind 
of a Greek, but that this is frequently done. 

Farther to illustrate his views, he cites the word arotron, which 
“in ancient Greek signifies a plow.” Were this country to be in- 
vaded and conquered by Greeks—and were they to give names to 
our implements of agriculture, they would doubtless call our “ yan- 
kee plow” by the name of arotron, and yet it is very evident that 
when used in this sense it would mean something entirely different 
from the ancient arotron. So when Christ and his apostles used 
Baptizo, they used it in a very different sense from what any an- 
cient Greek had ever used it. They attached to it a religious 
meaning, which previous to the use of the Greek tongue by the 
Jews it had never been used in this sense.” 

Having shown that Baptizo had lost its primary meaning, he 
proceeds in the third section to show what meaning was actually 
attached to Baptizo when used in a sacred sense. 


“The true meaning, therefore, of the “divers baptism” under the law, and of 
Christian baptism—-the main idea, the thing commanded—is purification or con- 
secration. This is the thing signified“by the external symbol ; and the mode of 
applying the symbol is comparatively unimportant. This is especially the 
case with Christian baptism. Hence no particular mode is prescribed in our 
Saviour’s command to his disciples to baptize ; and the only thing upon which 
the mind can fasten, in this command as of divine obligation, is the thing sig- 
nified by the word baptize, which is to purify or to consecrate by the application 
of water in some mode. And not only is no precise mode of applying the 
symbol prescribed in the command, but no mode is spoken of afterwards, as 
binding, or as commanded. The thing called Baptism, or Purification is com- 
manded, but nothing said of the mode, and I maintain that the mode is not in- 
dicated 7 the names Baptism and Purification. These names are used to de- 
signate the thing itself, which is symbolical cleansing, or consecration. And these 
names, in this respect, are synonymous. They mean the same thing. Both 
in the New Testament, and in the writings of the Christian fathers, they are 
used interchangeably, the one for the other.”—p. 38. 


For the correctness of this statement he refers his readers to Dr. 
Beecher’s able articles in the American Biblical Repository for 
1840-1, who has furnished the most ample proof. He cites Luke 
11. 38-41 as an example, where ebaptisthe katharizete, purify, are 
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so used that the “obvious and natural force of the passage goes to 
show that Baptizo is here used in the sense of katharizo to puri- 
Sy.” What is “recorded in John 3, 25, 26, shows conclusively, 
that the simple idea, at this time attached to baptism was that of 
purifying or cleansing.” The disciples “appeal to John on the 
subject of baptism, showing plainly that they considered baptism 
as performed by John and G Christ’s disciples, the same thing as 
the Jewish rite of purification, and that they used the words bap- 
tizo and katharizo, to purify indifferently, the one for the other, 
when they spoke of these ordinances.” 

He then proceeds to show that the purifications of the Jews— 
i. e. their “divers baptisms,” were performed not by immersion but 
by sprinkling. When sprinkling was performed by using a bunch 
of hyssop it “ was a baptism in the Scripture sense of Baptizo. It 
is here called a baptism by the apostles.”—p. 46. 

A reference to the religious rites of the Jews is most conclusive 
evidence that they regarded purification as synonymous with bap- 
tism, and that these purifications were performed by sprinkling and 
and not by immersions in those cases where purification of per- 
sons was enjoined. To confirm his views on this point, he quotes 
from Dr. Beecher’s article in the Biblical Repository. 

After a brief section in which he shows that “John’s Baptism” 
was not “Christian Baptism,”—and another, shewing that in the 
“Scripture idea of baptism the water was applied to the subject, 
and not the subject to the water,’—he proceeds to speak of the 
“mode of baptism as practised by John,” and concerning the 
“prophecies which intimate the mode of Christian baptism by the 
baptism of the spirit.” He devotes two sections to a consideration 
of the instances of baptism recorded in the Scriptures, and comes 
to the conclusion that “The teachings of the Bible preponderate 
overwhelmingly on the side of baptism by sprinkling, and force 
upon us the belief that this was the mode in which baptism was 
administered by the apostles, in obedience to the Saviour’s com- 
mand.’’—p. 113.' 

‘Ip his examination of this work, Mr. S. has devoted 18 pages 
out of 180, or one tenth of the whole, to a chapter which is headed 
“unfortunate representations and statements.” Probably he meant 
to convey the idea that these “ representations and statements’’ are 
“unfortnnate” for Dr. Peters, but we think Mr. Smith has been 
“unfortunate” in some things he has uttered. From page 25 to 
37 he considers the meaning of Baptizo according to the classics, 
reiterating the same positions which have ever been taken by Bap- 
tists. Pages 37 to 43 are devoted to a consideration of the changes 


‘To the above it might be added, that Dr. P. has defended with his usual 
acuteness and ability, the doctrine of Infant baptism; but on that point we 
forbear to say anything, as our present object is to discuss merely the “ mode of 
baptism.” 
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which took place in the meaning of Baptizo when used in New 
Testament Greek. The concluding remark on this topic, we can- 
not forbear quoting. Mr. S. says:—“The Doctor’s proof that 
there is such a change in the meaning of Baptizo is about as 
follows : ; 

“The classical and sacred use of some Greek words are differ- 
ent. Baptizo is a Greek word. Therefore the classical and sa- 
cred use are different. That is like the aon 

“Some men died in Sept. 1848. Zachary Taylor is a man. 
Therefore Zachary Taylor died in Sept. 1848 !” 

To the subject of the “Jewish and sacred use of Baptizo,” and 
to the question, “Is Baptism purification ?” he devotes p. 43-57. 
On Page 57 he proceeds to discuss the “ New Testament mean- 
ing of Baptizo,” and says at the outset, that he “shall show that 
the New Testament proves the meaning of baptizo to be immerse, 
or overwhelm.” Pages 91 to 99 are occupied with a considera- 
tion of the “construction of baptizo”—*“Greek preposition en.” 
This and the following chapters are mostly a repetition of the 
usual arguments on his side of the question. It would not throw 
a i on the general subject to repeat them. 

aving stated the line of argument pursued in these two works, 
it may not be amiss to make the inquiry: Are Dr. Peters posi- 
tions correct? Our limits will only allow us to consider a few of 
the leading points embraced in this discussion. 

One of Dr. Peters’ positions is that the sacred writers used 
words in senses very different from what they had in the Greek 
classics. We have already quoted Mr. Smith’s idea of the force 
of this argument where he compares it with the death of Zachary 
Taylor; But unless we are very wide of the mark there is some- 
thing in this argument not so easily disposed of as he would have 
us imagine. 

Dr. P. quotes several words, such as pneuma, angelos, &c. We 
propose to adduce some other examples which cannot be called 
“windy,” as Mr. S. terms Dr. P.’s argument. 

Take for example, Logos, which in “ heathen Greek” meant “ rea- 
son,” or “discourse.” So all are agreed. Does John use it in 
this sense when he says, “In the beginning was the Logos and the 
Logos was God ?” No orthodox writer will admit that he does. 
Suppose one who denies the supreme divinity of our Saviour 
should say that this passage does not prove her § because in 
“heathen Greek” Logos meant discourse? Would Mr. Smith give 
up the passage as a proof-text? We trow not. 

Take another example, the word Theos, which we translate 
God.” The same word was used by the Greeks as a name for 
their deities ; but does Theos in the New Testament mean the 
same thing as they understood it to mean? The writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, and the ideas which they intended to 
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convey were Hebrew ideas, and hence when they wrote the Greek 
language they used it to express theirown ideas. They used The- 
os to denote the great and glorious God, and used it not because 
it expressed precisely the shade of meaning which they intended, 
but because they had no better word. John never meant to teach 
that the Logos was a heathen deity. 

The New Testament fully proclaims the doctrine of the 
resurrection ; but Anastasis in heathen Greek, does not convey 
this meaning. It means, simply, a “ rising up.” It was not used 
in classic Greek to denote what we mean by resurrection, because 
that idea had never entered the mind of a heathen Greek. 

So of the word translated humility. Tapeinophrosune, in 
“heathen Greek,” meant a mean-spirited man, and had nothing 
in its sense which conveyed the idea of humility, as the term is 
used in the Scriptures. 

It may not be amiss to add, that this same difficulty of convey- 
ing ideas correctly into a foreign tongue, is realized every day by 
modern missionaries. In China, the missionaries have had months 
of consultation whether they should use the word which the 
Chinese use for God, to express the name of God made known in 
the Scriptures. To a Chinese, this word suggests his own deity, 
which he has been accustomed to worship. 

In the foregoing examples, we have cited only those words, the 
meaning of which, in classical Greek, continued unchanged down 
to the time of Christ ; and yet we have shown that when used by 
the sacred writers, they mean something very different. Mr. S., 
(p. 42,) says, “If he, (Dr. P.,) or any body else, will prove that the 
word baptize expressed to those who used the Greek language, 
whether in the synagogue, or the heathen temple, any dif- 
erent physical act, or any less definite physical act, when 
the commission to baptize was given by our Lord, than it 
did when used by Homer, Herodotus, or Sophocles, we yield 
the point at once. The physical act implied in the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism, must be that which the word express- 
ed when the command was given. It has been shown that the 
meaning of words, as used by Christ, is different from what it was 
in sacred writers. Suppose it should be admitted that the “ physi- 
cal act” was the “same in the time of Christ,” that it was in the 
“days of Sophocles,” we ask if this proves that when Christ used 
baptizo, he meant just what a heathen would have meant by the 
same word? Mr. S. assumes, as most, if not all writers do, on 
that side of the controversy, that the sacred meaning of words 
must be conformed to the heathen sense. We shall have occasion 
to refer to this topic again. 

Dr. P. uses the word Arotron to illustrate the change of 
meaning, while the name is retained. He describes an ancient 
Greek plow, and says it was “a straight stick,” &c.; but were 
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the Greeks to give a name to our plow, they would call it arotron. 
Dr. Peters describes the arotron, but does not define it. Mr. 
Smith asserts, (p. 42,) “ The simple truth is that the word aroton 
will apply to the old Roman plow and to the modern Yankee 
plow, without the least modification of its meaning. We are 
aware that it answers the definition of plow, which, according to 
Webster, is “an instrument for turning up, breaking and prepar- 
ing the ground for receiving the seed ;” but it does not mean’ the 
same thing when used for the ancient, that it does for the modern 
plow. So, were a command made to plow the ground, it would 
mean an act very different from what was performed in ancient 
Greece, in obedience to the same command ; and yet both would 
be plowing. To define plow by a description of a particular kind 
of plow, would be to exclude every other kind; and henee, to 
define baptism, as enjoined in the Bible, by immerse or sprinkle, 
would be to exclude every other form of administration. 

As Mr. Smith seems quite fond of Dr. Webster’s definitions, 
we will quote one or two more: “Baptism, the application of 
water to a person, as a sacrament or religious ceremony, by 
which he is initiated into the Christian church” He adds; This 
is usually performed by sprinkling or immersion.” Here we have 
both the definition and the description. 

In his definition of immersion, he says nothing of its being sy- 
nonomous with Christian baptism, but defines it as follows: 1. “ To 
put under water or other fluid; to plunge ; todip. 2. To sink or 
cover deep ; to cover wholly ; as to be immersed in a wood. 3. To 
plunge ; to overwhelm; to involve; to engage deeply ; as to im- 
merse in business or cares.” 

But enough of this. Though it could be clearly proved that 
baptizo means to immerse, in heathen Greek, this does not make 
it at all certain that it is used in this sense in the Scriptures. It 
certainly does not prove that it was invariably used in this sense 
as we shall show before we close. It is just as probable that the 
sacred writers attached a new idea to this word, as to the word 
Theos or Logos. 

It has already been remarked, that Dr. Peters takes the position 
that at the time of Christ, the word er had a generic sense, 
and that it had the same meaning as katharizo, to purify. Mr. 
Smith controverts this position. He says, (p. 46.) “Dr. P.lays 
the foundation of his Scriptural argument on an assumption for 
which not a particle of proof is offered.” We say Dr. P. has 
offered proof. The “plain reader” of Mr. S’s book would suppose 
from this statement that Dr. P. had not even attempted to furnish 
proof, while he has occupied 14 pages in the discussion of this 
identical point. Dr. P. says: “There were various ritual or pre- 
scribed observances under the law of Moses in which both water 
and blood were used as symbols of purification or cleansing, which 
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the apostle denominates ‘divers washings.” Heb. 9: 10. In the 
original it is diaphorois baptismois (divers baptisms.) “* * *” They 
were not literal or actual wasings of the body which were pre- 
scribed in these rites but only symbolical cleansings. They were 
external ceremonies or observances in which water or blood was 
applied to persons and things as a symbol, emblem or sign of their 
purification as consecrated to God and accepted by Him.” 

These “divers baptisms” were not performed, by immersion 
when persons were cleansed, but by “sprinklings.” of ashes and 
water and blood.” 

Dr. Beecher asserts, “No washing of persons is even enjoined 
by the word tabal to immerse, even in a single instance, nor by 
any word which denotes immersion—but as I think without ex- 
ception by the word rahats which denotes to wash or purify with 
out any reference to mode.’ 

To this Mr. 8. replies: “Now I would just observe to the 
‘plain reader,’ since we have the law-book in our hands, it might 
be best to examine the point for ourselves.” He quotes a number 
of passages, which he says “may throw some light on the subject.” 
We have examined several of these passages, and as far as we 
have gone we find the word in the original to be r@hatz, and not 
tabal; and are fully confirmed in the truth of Dr. B’s assertion. 

Let the “ plain reader” look at the first passage quoted which is 
from Ex. 29: 4, and observe “the light which it throws on the 
subject.” “And Aaron and his sons thou shalt bring unto the 


door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and shall wash them 
with water.” 

There is not the slightest proof either from the meaning of ra- 
hats, or from the connection in which it stands, for supposing that 
it means immerse. There is no proof that there was a “bath” in 
the “door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

Mr. S. says, (p. 24.) “a man cannot be immersed in water, 


3 


without being put under the water ;” and can it be supposed that 
Aaron and his sons were “put under the water in the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation!’ What was the object of this 
washing? We answer. Aaron and his sons were to be conse- 
rated to the priest’s office, and must therefore become ceremonially 
clean, and it was a ceremonial cleansing, or washing, which God 
enjoins. To call that immersion where the body is washed part 
after part, and not ‘put under water’ is absurd, according to the 
showing of Mr. S. 


“The true meaning,” says Dr. Peters, “ of divers baptisms under the law, 
and of Christian baptism—the main idea, the thing commanded—is purification 
or consecration. This is the thing signified by the external symbol ; and the 
mode of applying the symbol is comparatively unimportant. This is especially 


‘Biblical Repository for 1840, p. 353. 
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the case in Christian baptism. Hence no particular mode is prescribed in our 
Saviour’s command to baptize; and the only thing upon which the mind can 
fasten in this command as of divine obligation, is the thing signified by the 
word baptizo, which is to purify or consecrate by the application of water in 
some mode.” (p. 38.) 


After quoting the last remark of Dr. P.’s Mr. 8. says: 

“George Fox himself could not have desired or produced any 
better Quakerism than that passage. Baptism consists, as the 
reader must see, of two parts; the external symbol, and the thing 
signified.” He quotes from Dr. P., or pretends so to do, and says 
now “the only thing upon which the mind can fasten in the com- 
mand to baptize, is the thing signified. Why should Mr. Smith 
misrepresent Dr. P. by a garbled quotation? When Mr. 8. will 
quote Dr. P.’s sentence entire he will find that he cannot torture 
it so as to make it teach what he charges upon him. There isnot 
in the whole of Dr. P.’s book, a sentence more plainly in harmony 
with the views even of Baptists themselves, than the one which 
Mr. 8. misquotes and then calls “Quakerism full blown.” That 
the reader may have this fully before him, we quote again Dr. P.’s 
sentence. “The only thing upon which the mind can fasten, in 
this command, as of divine obligation, is the thing signified by the 
word baptize, which is to purify or to consecrate, by the applica- 
tion of water in some mode.” If to interpret Baptism as meaning 
“to purify or to consecrate by the application of water in some 
mode,” is “ Quakerism full blown,” then to say that baptism is 
“jmmersion and nothing else,” must be Quakerism gone to seed. 

In proof of his position, that when the New Testament was 
written baptizo had become synonymous with katharizo, Dr. P. 
quotes (p. 39.) the passage in Luke 11: 88—41. 

On this Mr. S. remarks, “ It is evident from this verse that the 
superstitious Pharisees immersed themselves whenever they came 
from any public place, for the purpose of purifying themselves 
from any defilement which they might have contracted.”—p. 50. 
And can it be that Mr. S. admits that the “ thing signified by their 
baptism” was purification? He says, The Pharisees immersed 
themselves. Why? “for the purpose of purifying themselves from 
any defilement which they might have contracted.” It need 
scarcely be said that with the exception that Mr. S. says “immers- 
ed,” and Dr. P. says, “ by the application of water in some mode,” 
the position of the two writers is the same. The main idea is pu- 
rification. No man can prove that “superstitious Pharisees,” or 
any other kind of Pharisees, “immersed themselves” whenever they 
came from any public place. That this was done at times, no 
= will dispute, but that this was an habitual practise no one can 
show. 

Mr. 8. adds: “The Pharisee evidently observed this custom 
for the sake of ceremonial purification as an effect of baptism, 
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(i. e. immersion.”) p. 15. “Agreed, we say, except in denominating 
baptism immersion ; and we ask, if this Pharisee “observed this 
custom for the sake of ceremonial purification as an effect of bap- 
tism,” as Mr. S. admits, then did not his mind, to use the language 
of Dr. P., “ fasten on the thing signified by the word baptize, which 
is to purify by the application of water?” Upon which does the 
mind of any thinking man fasten with most force, the ceremony or 
the rite, or upon the thing signified by it ? 

Mr. 8. makes another admission on the same page. He says, 
“ But suppose that Dr. P. has established all that he asserts in this 

aragraph, what has he proved? Why, that inthe mind of that 

harisee these two words were synonymous” Very well. “In 
the mind of that Pharisee” catharizo and baptizo were synony- 
mous. Here is an admission of the point which Dr. P. endeavors 
to establish, and yet, though Mr. S. admits the truth of Dr. P.’s 
position, he elsewhere says that it all rests on an “assumption for 
which not a particle of proof is afforded.” But in order to set 
aside the force of this admission, Mr. 8S. asks: “ Are we then to 
take Pharisaical superstitions as our guide in the Christian ordi- 
nance of baptism?” We reply, that this “ superstitious Pharisee” 
was doubtless familiar with the meaning of language as used in 
his own day, and Mr. 8. has admitted that to his mind katharizo 
and Baptizo were synonymous. He also quotes what he calls the 
practise of this Pharisee to prove that immersion is baptism and 
nothing else,” and if we are to take this superstitious Pharisee as 
our guide in the mode of performing Christian baptism, there can 
be no good reason for discarding him as our guide respecting the 
“thing” on which his mind fastened—* purification by the appli- 
cation of water in some mode.” 

Did our limits permit, we should be glad to proceed in this ex- 
amination of Mr. Smith’s answer to Dr. Peters. It would how- 
ever, be but a repetition of the ground commonly taken in this 
controversy. Dr. Peters shows that baptism was administered by 
sprinkling and not by immersion, and Mr. Smith brings the com- 
mon arguments in reply. 

Before we close we must however be permitted to notice two 
serious charges made by Mr. S. against Dr. P. He is charged 
with misrepresenting the Baptists because he says they make “ the 
mode the essential thing in baptism.” “Now,” (says Mr. S.,) “1 
pronounce this at once a most disreputable begging of the whole 
question, and a gross calumny upon us.” (p. 9.) Here are two 
charges.g¢In saying that the “ Baptists make the mode the essen- 
tial thing in baptism, he is guilty of a vere age begging of the 
question.” This is quoted from p. 128 of Dr. Peters’ 30 § After 
having proved satisfactorily that baptizo does not necessarily mean 
immerse, he is charged with “ begging the question,” because he 
says, “ the Baptists make the mode the essential thing.” And what 
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the question? For what has Mr. S. written his book? Why 
“Smith on Peters,” evidently means to prove that baptizo means 
immerse. And yet Dr. P. is guilty of a “disreputable begging of 
the question,” because he says the “Baptists make the mode the 
essential thing in baptism.” If those who dispute with Baptists 
must admit all they claim or else beg the question, then what can 
there be to dispute about ? 

But (2.) This is accompanied by a charge still more serious. 
Mr. 8. calls Dr. P. a calumniator, because he asserts that they 
“make the mode the essential thing.” (p. 9.) It is a serious charge 
to bring against a Christian brother, that he is a calumniator, and 
it may be well to see if this charge can be sustained. 

Mr. Smith says: “Our position is that immersion is not a mode 
but the thing itself.” (p. 10.) What does this mean? Leave out 
the negative part of the proposition and it reads: “Our position 
is that immersion * * * is the thing itself. By this he doubtless 
means to be understood to hold that baptism which is not per- 
formed by immersion, is not baptism. And whatis this but affirm- 
ing that a particular mode of performing a certain act is essential 
to the act? And is it calumny for Dr. Peters to assert that the 
“mode” is regarded by the Baptists as the “essential thing ?” 
On Mr. Smith’s own showing, Dr. P. is no more a calumniator 
than himself. Yet he asks: “can Dr. P. have read a ope book 
on baptism by a Baptist writer and make this statement? (p. 10.) 
Again | say, we have no dispute about the mops, all we ask is the 
Taine. Our position is, that immersion is not a Mopg, but THE THING 
ITSELF.” 

If the command to baptize necesarily defines the mode in which 
it must be performed, why have the “Baptist writers’ taken so 
much pains to make it apparent that there was “much water” 
wherever baptism was performed? If baptizo means nothing but 
immerse, and the thing defines the mode, why take so much pains 
to dwell upon the Greek particles? One might as well say that 
the command given to Abraham to circumcise himself and his 
household defined the mode in which it should be performed. 
Whether the foreskin was cut with a knife or with a sharp stone, 
does not matter at ali in our view. God commanded Joshua to 
make (“knives of stones,” in the original, but in our translation,) 
“sharp knives, and circumcise again the children of Israel the sec- 
ond time.” Josh.5: 2. Suppose now some hundreds of years 
after this, a sect had arisen who maintained that it was not proper 
to use a knife made of steel in the practice of this rite, and who 
cited this divine command to Joshua as the proof, that circumcis- 
ion is not circumcision which is not performed with a sharp stone. 
Would it be “calumny” to say that such made the mode the es- 
sential thing? ‘They urge that they have no controversy about 
the mode, they want the “thing itsel!,” which is, to be circumcised 
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with a sharp stone.” In this view the mode is everything, and 
yet it is calumny in another to assert it. 

If the mode is the thing, then any one who is physically able to 
put another man under water is capable of baptizing him. Mr. S. 
somewhere disclaims the Campbelites as Baptists; but how can 
he do so consistently if baptism is immersion, and if Cambelites 
have been immersed, then certainly they have been baptized. 

The word baptizo does not define the mode in which the rite 
shall be performed. Paul says, (1 Cor. 10: 2,) “Our fathers 
were baptized unto Moses ;” but how? They passed under a 
cloud, and through the sea. Suppose it be admitted that they 
were immersed in the cloud and the sea, yet it is evident that 
Paul used baptizo in the generic sense, and then specifies the 
mode ; but if the mode is included in the thing, then why specify 
the manner in which it was done? There is not the shadow of 
proof that the Israelites were immersed in the sea. Mr. Smith 
says: “ Webster defines the English word immerse, to put under 
water or other fluid, to plunge, to dip. According to these autho- 
rities, a man cannot be immersed in water, without being put 
under the water.” p. 24. If the water is put on him, then he is 
not immersed according to Webster and Smith; for he cannot be 
immersed in water without being put under it. According to 
our own view of immersion, it implies, furthermore, that the 
fluid must come in contact with him. Could an individual be in 
an isolated condition, as in a diving-bell, where the fluid could 
not reach him, he would not be immersed even if he were in the 
bottom of the sea. Taking Mr. 8.’s definition of immersion, we 
say without fear of contradiction, that neither he nor any other 
“ Baptist writer,” can shew that when the Israelites were baptiz- 
ed unto Moses, they were immersed. It cannot be shown that the 
water of the Red Sea came in contact either with their persons 
or their garments; and hence, they were not immersed, accord- 
ing to the definition of the term which the “ Baptist writer,” 
whose, book we are examining, has given. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Smith’s book, without first refer- 
ing to one or two of his closing remarks, which were probably 
intended for the “application,” as they are addressed “to any of 
[his] pedo-baptist friends who may have thought it worth their 
while to follow [him] through these pages.” 

He says, (p. 179): “ Baptism is declared by the Holy Ghost to 
be ‘the answer of a good conscience towards God. Now, a 
good conscience, in relation to any religious duty, implies a cor- 
rect understanding of that duty; and a correct understanding 
implies a fair examination. * * * Reading the word of God 
even, is not an examination of it, if you read with a determi- 
nation not to sacrifice your preconceived opinions and preju- 
dices.” The plain meaning of this, when addressed to pedo-bap- 
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tists, is, that in order to be conscientious in the performance of this 
duty, they must be immersed. They must so read the Bible as to 
understand Christ as teaching that immersion, and nothing else, 
is baptism. 

Has Mr. Smith a “good conscience” on this subject? Does 
he “read the Scriptures with a determination to sacrifice his pre- 
conceived opinions and prejudices?” Let him answer for him- 
self. 

Again, he says, (p. 68,) “New Testament baptism cannot be 
anything but the immersion of believers. Though it could be 
demonstrated that baptizo has fifty meanings, of which only one 
represents a burial, the forty-nine ought to be rejected and the 
one chosen; for Paul declares that a BURIAL IS EXPRESSED IN 
BAPTisM, for the reason that nothing else is an adequate sign 
of our separation from sin. THererore WE ARE BURIED WITH 
HIM IN BApTIsM.” Here is a “ preconceived opinion,” which will 
not be altered or amended by forty-nine passages, because they 
do not coincide with his interpretation of the fiftieth. 

And what shall we say of the conscience of another “ Baptist 
writer,” Mr. Carson. He says, as quoted in Hall’s “ Law of Bap- 
tism,” 2nd edition, “It is a fixed point that baptism means im- 
mersion, and in the examination of the reference in the baptism 
of the Spirit, Norutve CAN BE ADMITTED inconsistent with this ;” 
and then adds, (p. 164,) “ The baptism of the Spirit must Have 
reference to immersion, pecause baptism is immersion.” 

So with respect to the “baptism of couches.” Mr. Carson 
(vide Hall, p. 46,) maintains that “the couches might have been 
so constructed that they might be conveniently taken to pieces.” 
Mr. Carson had convinced himself that in “heathen Greek,” bap- 
tizo meant tv immerse, and he brings this preconceived opinion” 
with him when he comes to the Bible; and he carries it with him 
in all his investigations. 

Mr. 8. further remarks: “It is only by coming to the word of 
God with a prayerful spirit, and a firm purpose to do the duty you 
may find taught there, that you may hope to learn what duty is. 
Have you ever done this ? If not, can your baptism be in any sense 
the answer of a good conscience towards God? Can you have 
we setae at all in relation to it?” 

e do not claim that all pedo-baptists lay aside all preconceived 
opinions and prejudices; nor will we admit that Baptists do so. 
We will go as far for conscience-sake as any Baptist; yet we 
deem it unfair to be denounced as devoid of conscience, because 
our conscience does not direct us into the water, so long as the 
Holy Ghost does not so direct. 

Mr. S. further teaches, by implication at least, that pedo-bap- 
tists do not “keep the commandments,” because they are not 
immersed. The proposition amounts to this: Baptists are im- 
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mersed, and pedo-baptists are not; therefore, there is no con- 
science in relation to the command, nor obedience to it except 
among the Baptists. These things are said, adds Mr. 8. “in a 
spirit of brotherly kindness.” Should a second edition of his 
book be demanded by- the public, we sincerely hope that he will 
add to his brotherly kindness, cuanrry ! 


ARTICLE IX. 
ASTRONOMICAL VIEWS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By Professor Tavten Lewis, LL.D., University of New York. 
No. II, 
{Concluded from’ page '316.] 


Tue doctrine of the earth’s sphericity was, of course, accom- 
panied by the belief in the existence of antipodes, or, at least, of 
antipodal regions, whether regarded as inhabited by men, or wild 
beasts, or monsters of the deep; for the determination of these 
latter points belonged more properly to practical geography, than 
to any astronomical theory of the earth’s figure. The word anti- 
podes, dvtiwodec, does not occur in Aristotle’s Treatise De Coelo, 
although he uses other terms evidently implying the same thing. 
It may be found, however, in Plutarch, and in Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of India, lib. xv. c. 1.; where he also speaks of the Brach- 
mans holding the same opinions about the world’s sphericity, &c., 
as are maintained by the Greeks. JJegi modh@v 9: ois “Eldnow 
duodokeiv,—ote yag yerntos 6 xdapuog xal ~Oagros Aéyery xq xErious, Kal drs 
opaigosi4s. “Kor they say that the world is generated, (or pro- 
duced in time,) and perishable, as likewise that it is spherical ; in 
the middle of which is situated the earth” —yq 8 év uéow Wevtas tov 
navtés—and, of course, corresponding to it in form, according to 
that conception of Hesiod to which we have previously adverted, 

e 309. 
y ne of the most striking uses of the word évrinove, may be 
found in the Timeus of Plato, 63 a. Lips. vii. 63, where the philo- 
sopher had been reasoning about the true nature and meaning of 
up and down. “ When anything,” he says, “ is of a similar nature 
on all sides, or in every direction, how could one rightly apply to 
a perfectly similar relation, contrary names ?” And then he makes 
the following supposition: “Should there be a solid body, such 
that every part of the whole tended equally towards the centre, 
(iconaic) there would be no relation to or frem any extreme 
part in one direction that did not equally exist in another; but 
should any one travel round it in a circle, (mogetorrd tug dv xxl) 
although often standing antipodal (in regard to previous positions) 
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(aolhénig dv orac &vtinovc) he would, nevertheless,everywhere speak 
of up and down in the same relation to himself.” 

Thus it will be seen that the common or vulgar objection has 
always been the same, and that it has always been met by 
the same. common-sense answer of the sufficient or insufficient 
reason. If it were said, that bodies would fall from the earth’s 
lower surface, the reply would be at once made by the query— 
Towards what would they fall ?—JMot ov’ oloOjceres? If not to 
the centre, why in one direction rather than in another? When 
once there is clearly held in the mind the idea of such a centre, 
it is directly seen that up and down are terms that have no mean- 
ing, except in relation to it. This is the answer given by 
Aristotle, showing that he perfectly understood the whole philo- 
sophy of antipodes, and rendering idle and hopeless any attempts 
to excuse the absurd and blundering ignorance of Swedenborg 
respecting his opinions. The best possible explanation of the 
common difficulty would be found in his own language. “ To- 
wards the centre,” says he, “we call down, and from the centre 
towards the extremities or superficies is up.”—De Coelo, iv. 1. 4. 
And from this he proceeds to explain our conceptions of gravity ; 
“since by the term heavy, or weight, we mean only the tendency 
to the centre, and by light the contrary”’—10 piv &xd tov péoov 
pegousvov dv héyw pégeaGu, xatw Je, to wgds to Méoov—wherefore he 
says again: Gx\@> uéy ody xovgoy Adyousy 1d Gym Megduevoy xal 
aQ0s5 TO éoZatov—fagd dé&, 10 dnlas xk, wal mg0¢ 1d uéoor, 

Pliny’s reasoning is of the same kind—that is, he meets the 
common objection, not by any scientific interpositions of airs 
and fluids, as the school of Anaxagoras would have done had they 
held a similar theory, nor by any doctrine of attractions, such as 
with hardly any more meaning would be presented in some books 
of modern science, but by going directly to the sufficient reason, 
as exhibited in our ideas of the necessary relations involved in 
the terms up and down—these being regarded as ever having 
reference to a centre, and as having, in fact, no meaning, and im- 
plying no direction, without it. Ingens hic pugna literarum, con- 
traque vulgi: circumfundi terrae undique homines, conversique 
inter se pedibus stare, et cunctis similem esse coeli verticem, ac 
simili modo ex quacumque parte mediam calcari: illo quaerente, 
cur non decidant contra siti: tanquam non ratio presto sit, ut 
nos non decidere mirentur illi. Sed quid hoc refert alio miraculo 
exoriente ? pendere ipsam, ac non cadere nobiscum, ceu spiri- 
tus vis mundo praesertim inclusi dubia sit: aut possit cadere, na- 
tura repugnante, et quo cadat,negante. “ Here is the great contro- 
versy between the learned and the vulgar mind; the one main- 
taining that men are spread over all sides of the earth—that they 
stand with their feet turned towards each other—that to all there 
is a vertex of heaven above, presenting the same appearance, 
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and that, in a similar manner, from every part of the earth, the 
centre is directly under foot ; whilst the other is ever asking, why 
then do not they fall off who are situated on the opposite side ? 
as though the reasonable reply were not ever at hand, that our 
not falling off may be, perhaps, just as much a wonder to them. 
Yet what is the use of any explanation which only gives rise to 
another and another miracle (or inexplicable phenomenon), such 
as that it is suspended, and does not fall down with us, because 
there may be, ‘as it were, some doubtful or obscure power of air 
or spirit enclosed within the mundus ;’ since it is enough for us 
to say, that nature herself is opposed to any notion of its falling, 
by denying that there is any one direction in which it should fall 
rather than in any other.” 

Pliny’s expression here, natura repugnante, may appear to some 
not wale very unphilosophical and very unscientific, but also very 
absurd. It would seem to have a resemblance to that old maxim, 
nature abhors a vacuum, which has so long been a theme of 
jest to the modern lecturer, and which furnishes so apposite an 
illustration of the mistakes that are often made in respect to the 
spirit of ancient science, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
briefly dwelling upon it as being somewhat kindred to our main 
subject. The maxim, and the anecdote by which it is set forth, 
are generally given with embellishments and variations. A pupil, 
it is commonly said, once inquired of one of the old philosophers, 
why water rose in the pump. Nature abhors a vacuum was the 
sage and scientific reply. But why then does it rise to the height 
of thirty-three and a half feet only? Beeause nature abhors a 
vacuum to this extent of thirty-three and a half feet, but from that 
point her abhorrence proceeds no farther. Now this may all do 
very well for the purpose of pleasantly impressing on the minds of 
classes the scientific fact; yet, certainly, an injury is done to the 
intelligence of the student of far more consequence than any that 
is inflicted on the reputation of ancient science, if the impression 
is really conveyed, that Aristotle, and others who used language 
similar to this, are justly chargeable with the nonsense thus impu- 
ted to them. They were, it is true, ignorant of some of the scien- 
tific steps, a few more of which, and a very few indeed, have been 
so revealed as to enable us to proceed an inch or two further in 
the process of explanation. ‘They saw indeed a few less links in 
the vast chain of which we yet, with all our science, see so very 
little. But this did not stand in the way of that @ priori tendency 
of the ancient mind, which has been so much contemned because 
it has been so little understood. They reached forth at once to 


' The idea of the theory to which Pliny alludes, would seem to be, that some 
universal fluid, enclosed within the mundus, keeps the earth in its place, by 
pressing upon it equally on all sides ; which would be in fact a theory of im- 
pulsion instead of attraction 
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that ultimatum of science which presented itself as legitimately to 
their limited, as to our more extended knowledge of facts. Over- 
leaping all intermediate stages, which may be ever so numerous, 
they recognised directly the presence and pressure of that great 
physical power which binds and holds together the universe, and 
which is felt in the smallest as well as in the largest movements of 
nature. This, they maintained, allows of no xé»or, or vacuum, 
which its energy did not reach, and penetrate, and pervade, how- 
ever destitute that portion of space might be of other material pow- 
ers or substances. We have taken a step here in advance of 
Aristotle, (although even this, if we may judge from some parts 
of his works, is rather doubtful,) in regarding the rise of the water 
as resulting from the weight or pressure of air as the proximate 
cause. But what, it may be asked, makes the weight and conse- 
quent pressure of the atmosphere ? The attraction of gravitation, 
which, in plain Anglo-Saxon, is simply the drawing of weight, or 
in other words neither more nor less than what Aristotle defines 
as the tendency to the centre. But what makes the attraction of 
gravitation? A fluid, it is answered, pervading the system, and 
pressing inwardly on the sun and subordinate central points. But 
what produces motion in this fluid, and ever interrupts its tenden- 
cy to quiescence and equilibrium? Another fluid, or the same 
fluid as its resistless flow' comes pressing in from the immense ab 
extra spaces of the universe. Now what is this but getting round 
at last, to the old maxim, nature abhors a vacuum—she shudders at 
emptiness—she allows of no absolute rest. There is, moreover, no 
part of space in which she is not always energising. All matter 
is itself an energy, and so also everywhere, between all visible tan- 
gible matter, there is ever operating an unceasing energy. Every 
effect or power in one part of the universe, is producing some 
effect in every other; and this must be diffused everywhere in 
just proportion; otherwise disorder, anomaly or unevenness, 
(4vouadia) would ensue; or to use Aristotle’s strange language, 
(Physic Ausc. [V. 9 5.) xéuavet 6 ovgavds—the heaven, or outward 


‘The natural tendency not only of some of the old philosophical theories, 
but also of certain aspects of modern science, greatly favors the thought that 
nature in herself, and aside from all idea of the supernatural as a counteracting 
power, is a series of immense cyclical periods. If so, what is now a flow in- 
ward, may at some remote period reach its maximum, and thenceforth become 
an ebb, separating, dissolving, and dispersing into infinity what it now binds 
into systems and harmonious organizations. Nature, in herself, gives but 
little countenance to the doctrine of eternal progress. She sheds darkness in- 
stead of light over the moral destiny of man, and even in respect to the future 
physical prospects of the race, she is a veiling, an obvelation, rather than a 
revelation, as she has been so boastingly styled. Blessed are those who have 
a better light, and who, in respect to all the higher interests of our world and 
apation trust implicitly in the Holy Scriptures, as a lamp shining in a dark 
place. 
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bound of the great spherical kosmos, would swell out and wave 
like the rising and falling billows of the ocean. 

But, to return from this wide digression, to our more immediate 
subject of the antipodes, we may express a doubt, whether, in re- 
gard to this matter, there is that great difference between the sci- 
entific and the untaught, which is generally imagined. With all 
the standing witticisms in respect to popular notions, and notwith- 
standing the fondness which some men of small science often 
manifest for magnifying what they would call the popular igno- 
rance, we can hardly believe that any plain unscientific man of 
common sense ever found the least difficulty inthe explanation, 
when once clearly presented to his mind. The stale anecdotes of 
rustic wonder, which form so prominent a topic with lecturing 
sciolists, and the stupid reasoning respecting the impossibility of 
hanging with the head downward, from which Swedenborg found 
it so difficult to drive even Aristotle himself, may be regarded as 
about on a par with the old tales, to which we have alluded, of the 
elephant, the serpent, and the tortoise. 

We must, however, distinguish the doctrine of antipodal regions 
from the question, whether, or not, they were actually inhabited. 
In determining the latter point, other than astronomical reasons 
had place. According to the most common and popular histories 
of Columbus, the ecclesiastics who opposed him, are said to have 
denied the existence of antipodes on the authority of Saint Augus- 
tine. We have seen paintings of this kind, in which the bold nav- 
igator is represented, standing in the presence of Caiphas-looking 
men who scowl indignantly on his heretical doctrine, and, for his 
refutation, point in bigoted and priestly triumph to the open tome 
of this orthodox father. Now this is merely the way in which 
some writers and painters ever choose to represent science as per- 
secuted by what they would style narrow-minded religious intol- 
erance, Facts, however, would show, that when this feeling has 
in some degree existed, and even where it has displayed its dark- 
est aspect, it has generally been called out, not so much by any 
dislike’ to discovery per se, according to the usual charge, as by 
the irreligious attitude which the pride of a little advance in know- 
ledge has almost always generated. We do not think that this was 
the case with the devout discoverer of America; although the 
feeling has been most abundantly manifested since, by many 
among whom he is the standing theme of eulogy. In the case, 
however, of the famous Italian astronomer, an attentive examina- 
tion of the facts, we think, will bring the candid mind to the con- 
clusion, that the bigotry was not all on the side of the priests, in- 
tolerant as they may have been. Under all the meekness of the 
supposed martyr, there might be seen to lurk a feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the thought of being wiser than the records of our faith, 
and of the same nature with that which has, in more modern times, 
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led the geologist far out of his track, to place in the strongest light 
the supposed discrepancy between himself and Moses. ‘The same 
feeling may be traced to the still earlier days of Saint Augustine, 
and doubtless occasioned the expression of the opinion to which 
reference is made in these paintings, and histories of Columbus. 
It is beyond all doubt, that this father held the scientific doctrine 
of his day respecting the earth’s sphericity ; and held it, too, as 
being himself a man of science and extensive learning ; as one 
versed in all the then current knowledge, and equal in this respect 
to Pliny, or any philosopher of his own immediate times. Of 
course he believed in antipodal regions; but he denied that they 
were inhabited by human beings, because of the consequences 
sought to be deduced from it by irreligious and antichristian an- 
tagonists. : 

As far then, as the state of knowledge was concerned, both par- 
ties were agreed. The man, too, who plumed himself on his little 
science, held equally with the father, that the antipodal regions 
were inaccessible to us from this hemisphere, and he therefore 
maintained that they were inhabited by men, for no other reason 
than simply because it furnished him with an argument against the 
unity of the human race, the common descent from Adam, and 
all those consequent views of the great doctrine of human re- 
demption that Augustine drew from it. The latter, therefore, on 
the faith of the Scriptures, regarded in its bearing on the common 
scientific belief, and taken in connection with such scientific be- 
lief, denied the existence of any such extra-Adamic beings. Any 
one will see that this is just the fair view of the matter, who will 
take the pains to consult the book De Civitate Dei, where the fa- 
mous opinion of this father respecting the antipodes isgiven. The 
soul deeply imbued with a love of the true and the fair, will have 
no great difficulty in discovering on which side the real narrow- 
ness and bigotry existed in their worst forms. In his momentous 
struggle with the Pelagian heresy, this noble champion of the 
Christian faith was intent on truths of a far higher order, than 
are involved in any merely scientific speculations of such men as 
Galileo and Copernicus—truths of a far higher order than any 
questions respecting the figure or motion of the earth, whether re- 
garded as round or flat, as moving or at rest. It is a very vulgar 
mistake respecting Augustine, that he was a theologian merely. 
Before his conversion, he was distinguished not only for eloquence, 
and knowledge of rhetoric, but also for his acquaintance with the 
whole range of ancient philosophy. Beyond all doubt, he was 
familiar with the astronomical views of Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Pliny. The same error prevails in respect to his works. 
Instead of these being wholly devoted to theology, there are con- 
tained in them extended ws systematic treatises on the leading 
sciences; some of which may yet be cited as furnishing most ad- 
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mirable models of synthetic instruction. It may be truly said, 
therefore, that he received all the established science of his day, 
and even aided its progress by his own discoveries; but never 
would he defer to its claims, or its pretensions, when he once 
found it arraying itself, in a spirit of either open or disguised war- 
fare, against truths which he had learned from a higher evidence 
than the scientific yrGorc, and from a deeper department of his 
soul than that which was concerned with inductions from scien- 
tific phenomena. 

There are remaining two other views of the ancient astronomy, 
to which we would briefly call attention in the present sketch. 
That the earth was spherical, has been shown, we think, to have 
been avery early, a very common, and at last, the almost universal 
belief. Besides this, there was the old Pythagorean doctrine, now 
known to be the true view of the solar system, and which main- 
tained, that the sun was the centre around which the earth and 
the other planets revolved, whilst the earth, by turning on its axis, 
produced all the phenomena of day and night. And _ thirdly, 
there was a modified or partial view, which contented itself with as- 
serting this diurnal rotation of the earth upon its own axis, whilst 
in respect to the larger revolutions, it was regarded as immovably 
fixed in the centre of the universe. 

It is well known that Pythagoras, and some of his followers, held 
a theory substantially the same with that view of the solar system 
now styled the Copernican. To some minds, however, the 
grounds in which they maintained it, would seem so insufficient, 
as to give it the appearance rather of a traditionary wreck of some 
older and more perfect science, than of having been itself the re- 
sult of observation, or of any reasoning from phenomena. It is 
not therefore an irrational supposition, that Pythagoras found it 
in the course of his eastern travels, and derived it, in fact, from 
the Egyptians or Pheenecians. If this be so, it would furuish evi- 
dence, that a view which we now regard as the great triumph of 
modern science, actually prevailed in the earliest ages of the 
werld, and perhaps survived the flood in the form of a tradition, 
whilst the true scientific grounds on which it had once been held 
had perished. 

This system, although generally rejected in the cotemporary 
and subsequent schools of the Greek philosophy, (not being held 
at all by Aristotle, and being only accepted in a modified form by 
Plato,) was afterwards, as we have already mentioned, maintained 
by Aristarchus. He held it, however, not on the a priori, and 
somewhat mystical, reasonings of the Pythagoreans, but on what 
would be called more strictly inductive and scientific grounds. 
In other words, it presented to him the only theory on which the 
various movements of the celestial bodies could be satisfactorily 
explained’ The solid views entertained by this astronomer, ren- 
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dered more inexcusable the course of Ptolemy in going back to 
the other or Aristotelian doctrine of the central position of the 
earth. 

If we can rely upon the statement of Aristotle, the Pythago- 
reans maintained their opinion solely by @ pre reasoning—é* 
tév léyor, rather than &x 10” gowouévors “In regard to the posi- 
tion of the earth,” (as he tells us in his book De Coelo IL. 13,) 
“all have not the same opinion. For whilst the greater part say 
that it is situated in the centre (at least all of them who hold that 
the universe is finite, aenegaouévoy, bounded or finished), the 
Italian school, on the other hand, and those called Pythagoreans, 
maintain just the contrary. They contend that the fire (7d 7g, 
or the sun) holds the central place—that the earth is one of the 
stars or planets, and that by being borne in a circle round the 
centre,’ it makes the day and night. In all this they seek not for 
reasons and causes (Adyous xal aitlas) corresponding to the pheno- 
mena, but they violently draw, or distort the phenomena, to bring 
them in harmony (e:gq@uevoe ovyxooueiy) with their opinions ; thus 
viewing the credible, (ré orov) or the true, not from or through 
the phenomena, but rather, looking at the phenomena themselves 
in the light of their own reasons. For they think that to the 
most precious substance fitly pertains the most precious place ; 
and as fire, they say, is more precious than earth, so is the end, or 
an end, than the intervening parts; but the outer-extremity (07 
ozarov) and the centre are each (7éga¢,) an end,* (bound, termina- 
tion, or conclusion). From such reasonings as these, they main- 
tain that the earth does not possess the middle of the sphere, but 
the fire or the sun. These Pythagoreans, moreover, have another 
similar argument. That place, they hold, to which would natu- 
rally pertain the guardianship of the whole system, must be the 
most lordly, (ti xvgudratoy tod mavtds) or place of supreme power. 
Now the centre is such a position, which, therefore, they call ds 
gviaxiy, Jove’s watch-house, or watch-station; and for this rea- 


' There would appear to be some confusion in Aristotle’s language here. 
The Pythagoreans, as appears from other authorities, and from what Aristotle 
himseli says in other places, held that the phenomena of day and night were 
caused by the earth’s diurnal revolution on its own axis, aside from its annual re- 
volution, by which the seasons were produced. The expression here, geoouévaw mepi 
»rd piso, May possibly refer to the motion on the axis, or round the centre of the 
earth, although in the immediate context it is used in the other sense. Per- 
haps Aristotle meant to include both parts of the doctrine, but in his attempt 
at conciseness, has made a careless and defective statement, 

* This would give the highest and most#honorable places to the sun and 
fixed stars—one occupying rd uéow, and the other ré fcyarov or the outer 
sphere; the earth and other planets having ra perafs, the intervening, or less 
honorable positions. 

*It is an exceedingly bold and sublime metaphor, taken from military lan- 
guage, and seems to be admirably suited to the idea of the universal, central, 
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son, again, they suppose that fire (the most powerful substance, as 
earth is the most inert), occupies this lordly region. But for all 
this (continues Aristotle) they ought not to declaim in such a way 
about their é 2éy, neither ought they to bring in with so much 
parade their figure of the watch-station as belonging to the cen- 
tre, but seek this simply, as a matter of fact, where the centre 
really is, and what it is, and what naturally belongs to it; for 
wherever it is, and whatever it is, it is both beginning, and centre, 
and most precious place.” 

Aristotle has evidently but little respect for this reasoning of the 
Pythagoreans, and yet it is far from being that nonsense which 
he and others would regard it. It distinctly recognizes a xéonos, 
an order, a harmony, a unity in the universe—something which 
must be seen and re ed before facts or phenomena can 
be seen aright, or ratte to their proper rank, or have 
allotted to them their proper force. Thus, whatever errors there 
may be in their views or reasonings, taken in detail, or in respect 
to particular facts, there is, nevertheless, what is of far more 
value than all mere observation that is blind to it, or proceeds 
inductively without it. There is, in other words, a recognition 
of a fitness of things,of something which is fédAtarer and xvgw- 
tatov, most lordly and best,—of a law and order lying back of 
appearances, and a belief in which we must, to some extent, 
carry with us in judging of phenomena, instead of making naked 
phenomena, viewed in themselves alone, the exclusive medium 
through which we arrive at the law. 

But, whatever we may think of the method, or science of the 
Pythagoreans, it is certainly a curious fact for our more zealous 
Baconians, that the advocates, in those ancient days, of what we 
now know to be the false system, should have so much to say 
about induction, experiment, and reasoning cautiously from facts 
or phenomena, whilst the maintainers of what we now know to 
be the true theory, should be the ones to be charged with a 
visionary, unscientific, or, in other words, un-Baconian method 
of reasuning. 

* It may be well now to give a specimen of Aristotle’s arguments 
on the other side, or in favor of the immobility and centrality of 
the earth: “Let us, (he proceeds,) first inquire whether it hath 
motion or remains at rest. For, as we said before, some make it 
one of the stars or planets; and others, aithough assigning it its 
position in the centre, do, nevertheless, maintain that it rolls 
(stdetoGa:) and moves around the central pole (or axis of the uni- 
versal sphere.) That this is impossible, will be clear to all who 
will, in the first place, accept it as a principle, that if it is borne 


order-preserving power of gravitation. It is in this sense, the commander's 
station whence he can best direct his watchful care and energies to the regu- 
lation of the;whole camp. 
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at all—whether being out of the middle, or on the middle—it 
must move by force, (or impulse communicated from without.) 
For no such motion (or property of motion) belongs to earth 
itself, (avzis ye yijs)' as earth; or otherwise each one of its parts 
would have the same motion; whereas we see, on the contrary, 
that they all tend directly (é2’ et@e¢as) in a straight line down to 
the centre. If, then, such motion be by force and praeternatural 
(Bias xa muge: géow,) it cannot be eternal; and yet, whatever 
belongs to the ré§«s, or natural order of the kosmos, must be eter- 
nal.2 Again, all the heavenly bodies that have a circular or orbit 
motion, with the exception of the first or outermost sphere, 
appear to fall behind, or to move on the principle of more than 
one movement or revolution. The earth, then, whether around the 
middle, or upon the middle, must also, in that case, have two 
revolutions. Now, if this were actually so, there would neces- 
sarily be parodot (xdgodo) and tropics (tgo7a/), or turnings of the 
fixed stars, (tay évdedeuévaw dorewr.) Nothing of this kind, how- 
ever, ever appears to happen; but the same bodies seem always 
both to rise and set in the same places.” —De Coelo II. 14. 

It is not easy to fix the precise meaning of this last argument, 
although its general force is obvious. If the earth went round 
the sun, he seems to say, it would, like the other planets, have two 
motions—one diurnal revolution every day, and an annual revo- 
lution in the contrary direction; unless there is adopted the 
other point of the Pythagorean doctrine, which makes it turn 
upon its own axis. The phenomena, however, in either case, 
would be the same ; and the result, according to Aristotle, of these 
two motions, would be parodoi, or tropics of the stars. 

St James, in a passage which is strikingly suggested by this, 
has a very similar expression, consisting of the same word tgo74, 
and joined with it another term, zapadday%, almost identical in 
meaning and etymological construction with Aristotle’s word 
négodos. The rendering, parallax, in James, 1: 17., would give 
a most sublime meaning, if we are not thereby compelled to 


‘ There is meant here the element earth, as distinguished from water, &c,. 
and not the earth as a body. 

* By atésos here, is more properly meant indefinitely self-sustaining, without 
foreign aid; and such as without ab extra interruption would be absolutely 
eternal in duration. 

* The Greek word here, érodccrézeva, is used in a very peculiar sense. It 
would seem to have come from the old idea that each one of the planets had 
its own sphere, in which it was placed, and of whose ditirnal motion of 
twenty-four hours it partook, but not immovably. Every day the inbound 
planet slipped, or fell back a little, or did not quite keep up (éredcirero) with 
the motion of its swiftly revolving sphere, so as by little and little to produce 
the orbit revolution of the planet in a contrary direction. The remoter stars 
were bound firmly in, (ivdedeyéva,) or fized in their empyrean, or outer sphere of 
fire, so that they had but one constant and unvarying revolution. 
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attribute to him a higher degree of astronomical science than he 
could possibly have possessed. Jt would most admirably repre- 
sent the immutability of the Divine goodness and truth, or of the 
Father of Lights, as having ever the same eternal central place, 
from whatever position contemplated, or as being ever without 
“parallax or shadow of turning.” We do not well see what 
else 74god0s can mean, in this passage of Aristotle, than what our 
astronomers would define by the kindred term augeAday7, parallax: 
or, in other words, the change which would take place in the po. 
sition of a fixed heavenly body, on being seen by the same eye 
from remotely distant points of observation, made by the revolu- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, or from stations immensely more re- 
mote, caused by our planet’s annual journey round the sun. If thisis 
his general or specific meaning, or even a fairly-to-be-inferred 
sense of the passage, the argument, we say, is a good one. As a 
specimen of inductive reasoning, it is sober, sound, cautious, legi- 
timate, and well-sustained by the then known premises, although 
further advance in science has shown the conclusion to be false. 
We see not how it could have been well resisted, if we take into 
view the knowledge of his day, the phenomena on which he had 
to ground his argument, and the general premises, which, at that 
period, could hardly be even conceived of as being otherwise than 
as he assumes them. 

He denies, then, (if we may attach this general meaning to his 
words,) the motion of the earth in an annual orbit round the sun, 
on the ground of its being impossible, in that case, that there 
should not be tropics’ and parallaxes of the fixed stars. Now, 
this phenomenon certainly did not take place : no such appearance 
was ever observed even in the smallest degree ; and he therefore 
concludes that the earth, being immovable, always preserves to 
these bodies the same relations. The ancients, although they had 
nothing like our accurate numerical estimates, did, doubtless, re- 
gard the planets as being very distant, and the fixed stars as being 
immensely more remote than the planets. This was a common 
opinion among philosophers and _ poets, and all men of enlarged 
and cultivated minds. The earth, also, was thought to be at a 
vast distance from the sun; and it was therefore’ deemed impos 
sible that these bodies should be at such inconceivably greater 
distances, as to allow of no perceptible parallax, or apparent 
change of position, from such immense changes in the spectator’s 
place of observation as would arise from the annual sweep of the 
earth round the sun. Now, when we consider how modern 
science faltered at this very point, even after she had been fur- 


1 One meaning of the passage may be, that if the earth moves round the 
sun in an annual as well as a diurnal revolution, the stars would have a nor- 
thern and southern declination, and would not, therefore, rise and set during 
the year in the same points of the horizon, 
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nished with the best means of observation, and how much farther 
from us the fixed. stars are found to be than the boldest minds 
dared to imagine at the time of the adoption of the Copernican 
instead of the Ptolemaic system, and the discovery of the teles- 
cope; when we call to mind, too, how confidently it was then 
expected by astronomers, that one of the first triumphs of that 
instrument would have been the clear detection of such parallax, 
and that the failure to do so, was, for some time, and even among 
the most scientific, a pressing, and hard-to-be-answered objection 
to the new theory we are prepared to appreciate the soundness 
of Aristotle’s argument, viewed simply in respect to its inductive 
merits. Under the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
with the means of observation he enjoyed, his rejection of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the annual revolution, (although there 
was no such inconsistency, at least not so great an inconsistency, 
in retaining the diurnal,) was more scientific than its adoption. 
If the earth moved round the sun, her whole immense orbit must 
have appeared, as seen from the nearest fixed star, a mere infini- 
tessimal point too small for measurement. Such a distance even 
now almost staggers belief. At that day it was past all imagina- 
tion ; and the man who should have assumed it as the necessary 
ground of an hypothesis, would have had no right to regard it as 
anything strange or unreasonable that he should be charged with 
being visionary and unscieutific. 

Aristarchus, however, who was very far from being a visionary 
and mystical Pythagorean, did make this very assumption, which 
is so much in accordance with the strictest deductions of the most 
accurate modern science. On what grounds he did so, is not 
very well ascertained. We now know that he was right; but 
yet, on their own most cherished principles of reasoning and dis- 
covery, must our most rigid inductionists admit, that had they 
lived in thedays of Aristotle, they must have adopted his method 
as the most legitimate, the most inductive, and in fact the most 
strictly Baconian. 

The third opinion to which we have alluded, may be regarded 
as a modification of the Pythagorean theory. It conformed to 
the more generally received doctrine, by placing the earth in the 
centre of the universe, whilst, by giving it a motion on its axis, 
which was, at the same time, the pole or axis of the great kosmos, 
it accounted in an easy manner for the phenomena of day and 
night. One of the most striking passages in which this view is 
presented, may be found in the Timezeus of Plato, 40 B. rHw de, 
reopor piv tueriguy LAAOMENHWN (eihovuévyy) de TIEPI 1a ATA 
TANTO IOAON terauévor, pihaxa xal Snuovoydv NYKTOS te xai 
‘HMEPAS tunyavioato, *, +t, A. “The earth, also, our nurse 
or nourisher, he made to roll round*the pole or axis that extends 
through the whole universe, so as to be the guardian and maker 
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of the day and night—the earth, the first and oldest of all bodies 
that were generated, or had their origin within the heaven.” 

To this passage Aristotle refers De Coelo II. 13: 4, where he 
says: “Some maintain that although situated in the centre, it 
ville (eidcio@u) round the pole that extends through the whole 
universe, as it is written in the Timaeus.” Cicero also gives it 
the same interpretation. Aced, Il. 39. Hicetas Syracusius, ut 
ait Theophrastus, coelum, solem, lunam, stellas, supera denique 
omnia, stare censet ; neque praeter terram rem ullam in mundo 
moveri ; quae quum circum axem se summa celeretate convertat 
et torqueat, eadem effici omnia quasi stante terra coelum mo- 
veretur. (Vide April No. Bib. Rep. 314.) “Hicetas the Syra- 
cusian, as Theophrastus tell us, maintains that the heavens, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and, in short, all things above us, do 
stand, and that in all the world nothing moves except the earth, 
which, by turning and twining around its axis with the utmost 
celerity, produces the same appearance in all things as if they 
were moving whilst the earth stood still.” After which he im- 
mediately subjoins—Atqui hoc etiam Platonem in Timeo dicere 
quidam arbitrantur sed paullo obscurius. “ And the same also, 
as some think, does Plato say in the Timeus, although somewhat 
obscurely.” To the same eflect is Cicero’s own translation of the 
Timeus, in which he thus renders into Latin the passage in 
question—Jam vero terram, altricem nostram, quae trajeito axe 
sustinetur, diei noctisque eflectricem, &c. 

It might seem strange that there should have ever been any dis- 
pute about the true sense of this place in the Timeus. It ap- 
pears plain enough in itself; and the clear interpretation of Aris- 
totle—certainly no mean judge of Plato’s views,—would seem to 
take away all pretence of ambiguity. Cicero, too, gives it the 
same meaning, although for some reason he is led to regard it as 
somewhat obscurely expressed. It may be he thought it improbable 
that such an extravagant opinion should be held by his master 
Plato, and its very strangeness, therefore, he regards as its obscur- 
ity. In his translation of the Timeeus, he renders Wouérnr, que 
sustinetur, as though he would avoid the difficulty ; but still the 
idea of the earth’s rotation on its axis remains in the words that 
follow, diei noctisque effectricem; for in no other possibly con- 
sistent sense can the earth be regarded as the guardian and 
maker of day and night. 

The dispute about this passage is not a little curious; and we 
may, therefore, expect to be pardoned for briefly dwelling upon it. 
The truth would seem to be, that the fair and obvious sense was 
first oppugned by some of the later Platonists, who wished to res- 
cue their ancient master from the opprobrium of holding so here- 
tical a doctrine. Some did not hesitate to charge Aristotle with 
calumny in respect to his version of it; and Proclus enters into 
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a labored exegesis on the word ilouévyr, to show that Plato’s 
sense has been altogether mistaken.' He reasons also from the 

assage in the Phzedon, to which we have already referred, (April 
No. p. 311,) where, as he says, Plato maintains the earth to be 
immovable—a sense which would be inconsistent with the pas- 
sage in the Timeus, if taken according to the common version 
of Aristotle and others. It may be truly said, however, of those 
expressions in the Phedon, 199 A, that they do not at all imply 
absolute immobility in respect to motion round a central axis, but 
only deny such a motion to the earth as would in the least carry 
it out of its place as the central body of the universe. When he 
calls it “an equal-balanced thing, (iv0¢go%0v ng@yua) placed in the 
centre of that which is every way similar, and having no ten- 
dency or bending in one Guinion more than in another,” odd’ 
Byov wahov ovd? Frroy oidaudce xhOijvar, he is simply arguing against 
those who found a difficulty in the earth’s being sustained in its 
place, and kept from falling without abextra support. Itis, there- 
fore, motion from the centre, and not, at all, motion around the 
centre, that he denies in the Phedon. On the contrary, Plato 
took great delight in this idea, as furnishing one of those seeming- 
ly mystical paradoxes of which he was so fond. Hence he speaks 
of it elsewhere as the motion é» é»t, in distinction from gogé, mo- 
tion &y mohdoic. He calls it in one place a fountain of all won- 
ders, Savuactay dndviwy ayy}, and regards it as somehow mysteri- 
ously combining, at the same time, and in the most intimate union, 
the two opposite ideas of motion and rest,—a thought similar to 
that which Aristotle has in his Physics, Lib. viii. 9.—d00 xerstrae 
xaos HpEuei MHS 1 OMaiga. 

With respect to this word idm, or etdw, (for they are evidently 
the same,) we may say that both its use and its etymology direct 
us to this meaning of rolling or twining round. It is ane al- 
lied to elkivow, eiliw, and remotely to xvdiw, xvdtvdw and the Latin 
volvo. A great variety of passages, moreover, might be cited in 
favor of this as the established sense, were it not rendered unnec- 
essary by the clear testimony of Aristotle, and the irresistible in- 
ferences to be drawn from those other words of the passage, that 
png the earth as being, in this way, the guardian of day and 
night. 

lutarch, in his life of Numa, goes even farther than this, and 


’ See the commentary of Ruhnkenius on the Platonic Lexicon of Timzus, 
p- 44, where he gives his own opinion in favor of the Aristotelian version of 
the passage from Plato, and yet goes largely into the reasuns advanced by 
Proclus and Simplicius in support of the other sense of binding, &c., as be- 
longing to tA\w. At vero pro altera sententia, que terram circa axem proten- 
sum alligat et constringit, acriter pugnant Proclus et Simplicius, duplice argu- 
mento usi, tum quod Plato aliis in libris terram immobilem statuerit, tum quod 
hic per omnia fere sit Pythagoreorum opinionem secutus. * * * 


Sed Aristotelem calumniae reum agit Simplicius, &c. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. V., NO. 3 11 
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represents Plato as holding the whole Pythagorean theory. “This 
king,” he says (Plutarch Numa, X1.) “made a round temple of Vesta 
(tig Ports | for the preservation of the fire that was never 
to be quenched. In doing which, he did not merely imitate the 
figure of the earth, as though the earth were Vesta, & rather the 
form of the universal kosmos, in whose centre the Pythagoreans 
hold the fire or the sun, to be situated; and this they call the 
real Vesta, and the monad. As for the earth, they regard it, as 
neither immovable, nor as being in the centre of revolution, but 
as swinging in a circle round the fire or the sun, and as not being, 
therefore, one of the most precious or first portions of the universe. 
These opinions about the earth, they say, Plato held after he had 
become an old man ( ngeoBityy yerouerov) regarding it as having 
another place, whilst the middle and “most lordly” region pertained 
to something better.” 

It would seem from some expressions in this passage from Plu- 
tarch, that he had his mind upon what Aristotle says respecting 
the Pythagoreans; and to which we have already referred. If 
Plato ever held this opinion about the earth not being the centre, 
it must have been after he wrote the Timeus; as such a view 
would be greatly at war with some of the principal and fundamen- 
tal positions of that treatise. Numa, however, who held the doc- 
trine, which afterwards became that of the Italian school, although 
he himself undoubtedly lived before the time of Pythagoras, might 
very well have acted on the principle which Plutarch here 
attributes tohim. Vesta, or Hestia, in the Greek mythology, is 

nerally connected with the earth; but the idea of the eternal 

re, of which she was the guardian, would very naturally suggest 
the thought, that this part of her worship was from some old belief 
that made the rire, or the sun, the centre, and support, and life- 
sustaining power of the world. The same conception, too, would 
easily arise in the mind from the mythical interpretation which 
Plato gives to Homer’s “golden chain.” Theaet. 153 D. It is true 
he himself refers it to the sun as moving round, and thus. becoming 
the bond of the universe, (Svdeqpuor 10d odgavod Rep X. 616. c.) but 
if there is any mythical sense at all in Homer’s remarkable ex- 
pression, it would seem more naturally to have come from some 
other, and, perhaps, much older theory which gave the sun a 
more “lordly” and important — than he occupies in the 
Aristotelian and Ptolemaic. The physical power by which all 
things are kept in order in the universe, 2éta %or xai odteras, to 
use Plato’s own language, would certainly seem to be most akin to 
that universal central gravitating tendency which now is supposed 
to exist towards the sun as the centre of the system. 

One of the most peculiar tendencies of the ancient mind was to 
the belief in cycles and returning periods, not only in respect to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, but also in nature generally, 
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and in all her departments. It undoubtedly, however, had its 
origin in the early and steady observations of the stars and planets. 
Here all is circularity, regularity, repetition, or constant recur- 
rence of the same or similar phenomena, with longer or shorter 
periods, yet so varied as to suggest a great number of correspond- 
ing analogies. The wry name for year in Greek (#r0s) contains 
this idea of repetition. It is akin to the conjunction 2? (yet, still, 
again,) the pronoun éregos, the Latin et, the Saxon yet. It is that 
which comes again, and again, and still repeats itself, and yet re- 
mains the same. The constant recurrence of the moons, the sea- 
sons, and the solar periods, draws the mind forth to the observation 
of the longer and more varied cycles. One of the great uses of 
the heavenly bodies to us, as the Bible declares, is to serve as 
measures of times and seasons. It is hard for us now to realize 
how tedious and monotonous life must have been, had not this aid 
been afforded, or had men lived without having their attention 
drawn to it, as in the supposed early savage state described by 
Eschylus in the Prometheus Vinctus, 453. 


&vtoow gy uuyois avnhious— 
"Hv © obdiv adrots obte yeluatos texuag, 
Ovv’ dvOeuddovs jogos, ote xagrivou 
Oégous PiBaov- Gl’ dteg yrduyo to nay 
“Engaooor, tare 0%, oper avtonrds ty® 
*Aatouy tesa, tas te ddoxgitovs Jioets. 


The next step would be to the observation of the longer and 
more complex periods. One of these was derived from the 
motion of the moon in reference to the sun and earth, by reason 
of which, after a certain observed time, the principal lunar pheno- 
mena occurred again, in the same order, or nearly in the same 
order as before. Still longer cycles were obtained from the con- 
junctions of the planets. And thus the mind was carried on by 
the most easy and natural analogy to the supposition of other 
cycles transcending all means of observation, or even of compu- 
tation from any known visible phenomena ; until, at last, the 
imagination found repose in the contemplation of the great year, 
the magnus annus, at theend of which there would commence a 
repetition of all astronomical phenomena that had ever taken 
place in the world. Of this Cicero speaks in a beautiful passage 
in his second book, De Natura Deorum 20. Maxime vero sunt 
admirabiles motus earum quingue stellarum quae falso vocantur 
errantes. Nihil enim errat, quod in omni eternitate conservat 

In sunless caves they dwelt— 
Forerunning sign of winter had they none ; 
No mark of flowery spring, no token sure 
Of summer with its fruits. But all confus’d 
And dark they lived, till I the risings taught 
Of stars, and sittings harder still to learn. 
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r s et regressus, reliquosque motus constantes et ratos. 
Quod eo est admirabilius in his stellis, quia tum occultantur, tum 
rursus aperiuntur, tum adeunt, tum recedunt, tum celerius moven- 
tur, tum tardius, tum omnino ad quoddam tempus insistunt. 
Quarum ex disparibus motionibus MAGNUM ANNUM mathe- 
matici nominaverunt, qui tum efficitur, quum solis et lunae -et 
quinque errantium ad eandem inter se comparationem confectis 
omnis spatiis est facta conversio. Quae quam longa sit magna 
quaestio est ; esse vero certam et definitam necesse est.' 

This is the great Platonic period of which Plato, with a strange 
mixture of seriousness and sportiveness, gives the numerical com- 
putation in a passage that has been much misunderstood, because 
he is supposed to be aiming to set forth a precise number, whereas 
he evidently uses his strange combinations of powers, and roots, 
and pempads, and epitrites, for the very purpose of sportively 
showing that the number is incalculable and incomprehensible.: 
He, however, would seem to include in this period, not only a re- 
currence of all astronomical phenomena, but, also, of all physical, 
and even moral, and political changes. 

This transition is, indeed, very natural from the idea of astro- 
nomical, to that of physical cycles. Our earth was regarded as 
so bound up in the universe, as to be affected by all its changes. 
Hence the early belief in astrology, or the doctrine of stellar and 
planetary influences, although the name itself was then given to 
the science we now Call astronomy. Nothing in the universe was 
isolated, or by itself. All was connected; and all parts were 
sharing, in various ways, in those movements that went to make 
up the advance, or the retrogression, or the revolution of the 
whole. 


Vu bipe | admirable indeed are the motions of those five stars, which are 


falsely called planets or wanderers. For nothing errs or wanders, which eter- 
nally preserves its progress, its regress, and all its other movements constant 
and determined ; which is, in fact, the more worthy of admiration, because, at 
one time, they are hidden, then again they are disclosed to view ; at one time 
they approach ; again they recede: now they move with greater velocity ; 

n move slowly ; and then again, for a certain period, become stationary. 
From which unequal motions, the mathematicians have derived the name of 
the great year, which is accomplished when there has been a complete revo- 
lution, in consequence of all the spaces, or distances, of the sun and moon and 
five planets, in all their mutual relations to each other, having been exactly 
finished or fulfilled. How long this is, may bea great question; but that 
there is truly such a period, sure and definite, we are driven by necessity to 
believe.”—De Nat. Deor. IT. 20. 

2 Compare, also, the Politicus 269 A., where, from the fable of "Atreus and 
Thyestes, he deduces the tradition of a sea during which the sun once rose 
at that place where he now sets; and then follows it by the strange myth of 
the winding up and unrolling, or rolling back, of the universe—vvyavacvn)ov 
névn cis rdvayria ris yevéoews—during one portion of which, all was ae from 
death to life, and from lower life to higher life ; whilst, during the other, the 
order becomes, at length, wholly reversed, and the tendency is everywhere to 
ruin, decay, and a breaking up of all organization and harmony. 
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Egypt was the birth-place of these cyclical ideas, whence they 
seem to have spread over all parts of the ancient world. Hence 
the long periods of the Stoics, which have more of a physical and 
cosmological, than of an astronomical aspect—their final confla- 
grations—their absorptions into the primitive element, and again, 
the out-birth or development of renewed series of worlds. The 
ancient mind delighted in reaching forth to these ultimate views ; 
the modern attaches more value to accuracy of knowledge. An 
ancient philosopher would love to lose himself in a speculation 
about the lunar cycle, and the effect of its returning period ; the 
modern man of science thinks far more of predicting to a second, 
the time of a lunar eclipse, or of the occultation of a star. _ 

And yet, as Dugald Stewart most truly observes, these cyclical 
hypotheses have not been without their partisans among modern 
theorists. Even the idea of a moral cycle, has had its advocates 
in our own age of the world. In proof of which, he cites from 
a periodical of his day, the following remarkable passage: “ Simi- 
lar periods, it has been said, but of an extent that affrights the 
imagination, probably regulate the modifications of the atmos- 
phere. The aggregate labors of men, indeed, may be supposed, 
at first sight, to alter the operation of natural causes, by continu- 
ally transforming the face of our globe ; but it must be recollected 
that, as the agency of animals is itself stimulated and determined 
solely by the influence of external objects, the reactions of living 
beings are comprehended in the same necessary system, and, con- 
sequently, that all the events within the immeasurable circle of the 
universe, are the successive evolution of an extended series, which, 
at the returns of some vast period, repeats its round during the 
endless flux of time.” Elem. Phil. vol. Il. ch. IL. see. IV. 1. 

Of course we do not believe in the above rhapsody ; but it is 
because we do believe the Scriptures, and do not believe in that 
doctrine of eternal progress of which the cyclical view is but 
another necessary phase. If, however, we had no other guide 
but nature, we should be strongly drawn to become a disciple of 
the theory. Every thing in the natural world, as far as we can 
see, points to such a view, whether regarded as partial or univer- 
sal. In every organic structure, from the smallest object up to 
the highest we know, there meets us this same ever-repeated idea 
of cyclical change—of birth, growth, maximum, decline, decay, 
transition—transitus et interitus. We see it in the vegetable, 
the animal,' the human world. It meets in all social and political 


* From this natural tendency in the human mind to regard nature, and all the 
movements of nature, as involving the idea of cyclical revolution, came, in 
all probability, that gremarkable expression rpoydv yevéorws, James 3: 6., and 
which has so much puzzied the commentators. It may be rendered the WHEEL 
of generation, or the course of nature, according to the more paraphrastic, yet 
less significant, mode of our common version. It is, probably, used there with 
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nisms; and even the moral, although deriving their life from 
a higher world, share in this influence from the physical associa- 
tions with which they are connected. It presents itself even in 
the contemplation of the heavens, so far as our infinitessimal posi- 
tion, like that of the mite upon the pyramid, can enable us to 
make out any law of these greater organic changes. 

For some time past, we admit, the apparently contrary doctrine 
of an eternal rectilineal progress has been a favorite speculation 
of many minds—that is, of progress in the sheer neturalistic view 
of the eternal duration of the human race upon the earth. There 
are, however, clear symptoms that this may be superseded by a 
return of some of the old cyclical theories. Or there may be an 
attempt to combine them both in some doctrine of spiral progres- 
sion, or helical movement of double curvature.' But to the firm 


a limited reference to the human body, or human existence, as exhibiting one 
of nature’s lesser cycles, in which sense it would strongly suggest the expres- 
sion in Ecclesiastes 12: 6, the wheel at the cistern, and also the strange vision 
of Ezekiel. The best commentary on the expression used by Saint James, 
may be derived from a passage in Aristotle’s Physics, Lib. 4. ch. 14: 5:— 
“ Wherefore, time,” says he, ‘“‘seemsto be the motion of a sphere, because, 
by this, the other motions are measured, and time itself by this motion. From 
this, too, seems to come the usual mode of expression. For it is an old say- 
ing, that all human things are a wheel, xixdov dvOpdmwva rpaypara ; and so also is 
it said of all things that have physical motion, and birth, and correption. This 
is because all things take place en time, and have their periods of beginning 
and ending in it; for time itself is a circle, xi«dos res, or a cyclophery, «vedopopia:’ 
Compare also Aristotle’s Book of Problems.—Sec 17 Prob. 3. 


1 This idea is suggested by a rather amusing episode, which has very lately 
taken place in our current literature. A very popular discourse has just been 
published, in which there is very ably maintained this doctrine of the eternal, 
rectiline, and henceforth, never-to-be-interrupted progress of our race, and 
of its eternal duration upon the earth. It is, however, attacked by a critic in 
the New York Tribune, not on the ground of its being antibiblical (a position 
in reference to the address which might be very easily maintained), but, be- 
cause it does not recognize, understandingly, what the critic calls “ the cycles 
and epicycles of Vico,” and “ the oscillations and transitions of Machiavelli.” 
Mr. Sumner, the author of the address, is also charged with “ jumbling toge- 
ther with these” the theory of Condorcet, which is said to be “a reaction 
against the former, and to bear to it the relation of a tangent to a circle.” The 
critic also refers to “ the veritable law as laid down by the great Auguste 
Compte, that Newton of the social system,” “which law corresponds with 
the motion of the cycloid, and combines also the double motion—the rotatory 
and the revolutionary.” He thinks, too, that the author of the address did 
not allude to this law of “the great Compte,” —— “ fear of offending 
Boston puritanism,” and in reply to the charge that “the great Compte is an 
atheist,” vehemently contends that this is wholly irrelevant matter in a “‘ ques- 
tion of pure science,” such as must be every inquiry respecting the human 
destiny. This is certainly a strange imputation. We may wonder, on the 
contrary, that on such a question, not of geology, or astronomy, or physiology, 
bat of human destiny, yea of man’s moral and eternal destiny, Mr. Sumner, 
whose discourse certainly contains some very fine things, should not have made 
some reference to the written revelation of God, as wellas to Vico and Condorcet. 
Of the “the great Auguste Compte,” of course, nothing of the kind was to 
have been expected. 
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believer in the written revelation, it matters not how, or on which 
side, the pendulum swings. The Bible takes ground above and 
independent of both. It raises us out of the physical into the moral 
world. It delivers us, on the one hand, from the gloomy pros- 
pect of the cyclical disappearance of our whole humanity both 
moral and physical, and, at the same time, teaches something bet- 
ter for us than progress either organic or intellectual. In short, it 
reveals a higher idea than that of progress—a final rest—a per- 
fection immutable, and from which all movement in any direction 
is a departure and a retrogradation. “The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the Word of our God shall stand forever.” 
“ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth be- 
neath ; for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the 
earth shall become old like a garment; but my satvation shall be 
forever, and my ricureousness shall never be abolished.” 
One of the great achievements of the modern astronomical 
science, it is often said, lias been its effect in enlarging our con- 
ception of the grandeur and vastness of the universe, and, of 
course, producing a consequent increase of piety and veneration. 
We would not wish to deny this, or to underrate it; and yet we 
think that there is, to some degree, a fallacy attending this favorite 
modern notion. True it is, we have gone far beyond the old 
astronomy, in reducing the distances of the nearest parts of our 
visible universe to numerical estimates on whose accuracy we may 
rely with a good degree of confidence. In respect, too, to other 
paw more remote, we have computed the minimum, or least 
imits, within which they cannot be, although, as yet, without any 
means of peaeaeneang, te even approximating to, the real mea- 
sure of remoteness. Notwithstanding all this, we may rationall 
doubt whether, as far as the effort itself of conception or imagi- 
nation is concerned, any great advantage comes from this to the 
contemplator of the universe, or any greater aid to devout and 
adoring thought than the heavens presented to pious souls before 
these numerical estimates were made. In some cases the ve 
minuteness and accuracy of the measurement may detract from 
the emotional effect. Great as the number is, still, when we re- 
= it as expressive of terrestrial distances, and know precisely 
y how many involutions (for a few of these soon mount up to 
the highest numbers) it has been raised from miles, and feet, and 
barleycorns, there is, somehow, a lessening of that sense of gran- 
deur and vastness which accompanies more indefinite compu- 
tations. We say that the planets are distant just so many rods, 
expressed in an inch or two of the decimal notation ; the nearest 
fixed star is removed from us, at least, 40,000,000,000,000 miles. 
The wondering Greek, or the mystical-minded Egyptian priest, or 
the devout Jew, or the rapt star-gazing Chaldean, believed as well 
as we do, that these bodies were at a vast distance ; but, with 
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them, thousands of thousands, and myriads of myriads, or ten 
thousand times ten thousand, may have expressed conceptions in 
reality as great as our own, and sometimes, (for this depends very 
wn g on the state of the emotions,) vastly greater and more pow- 
erful. 

This thought that the sun and planets are at great distances, so 
great as to surpass all terrestrial measurements, and that the fixed 
stars are removed from us by spaces immensely greater still, was 
quite common in the ancient world. It is expressed by poet and 
philosopher, and doubtless formed a common idea of all thought- 
ful and cultivated minds. Of this we could give abundant and 
satisfactory proof if the limits of our already extended article 
would allow. In respect also, to the size of these bodies, it was 
universally maintained (with the exception of some of the Epicu- 
reans whom Lucretius follows.’) that they were of great magni- 
tude, especially the sun and fixed stars. ease of them, and even 
many of them, it was thought, might be larger than our earth. 

Now with all the aid of the telescope the planets themselves are 
invested with but inconsiderable disks, adding very little to any 
former conceptions of their real size, while the fixed stars remain 
to the gazer’s eye as they have ever been since the creation, mere 
sparkling points in the nightly vault of the heavens. They have 

ways been used, in all the ancient languages, as the symbol of a 
number too immense for computation, and the invention of Gali- 
leo, although it has brought millions more within the field of vis- 
ion, has not much increased the force of the metaphor, or greatly 
enlarged the power of the conception, so far as it pertains to the 
emotional part of our nature. The imagination, we say, has re- 
ceived little or no substantial aid. As we stand and gaze upon 
the heavens our feelings of their vastness and grandeur wil} depend 
full as much upon the moral state of the soul, as upon any arith- 
metical we of knowledge ; yea more, if, as is often the case, 
these accurate formulas have had the tendency to produce a swell- 


ing complacency in the scientific process through which their 
immense numbers have been obtained, rather than in the contem- 
plation of the real powers and immensities they so feebly repre- 
sent. It is very possible that the scientific astronomer may make 
the heavens themselves but the black-board, or diagram, on which 
he studies the differential calculus, or the mathematical! formulas 


1 Lucretius maintains that all celestial bodies are neither greater nor less 
than they appearto our eyes. The reasoning of the materialist and atheist is 
on a par with his philosophy. If distance, he says, does not take away from 
the distinctness of the sun and moon, neither will it detract from their magni- 
tude. 

Luna, 
Quidquid id est, nihilo fertur majore figura, 
Quam nostris occulis, qua cernimus esse videtur. 
- Lib. V. 580. 
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of the laws of forces; and we would hazard the expression of the 
belief that Moses, and David, and Pythagoras, even with their in- 
accurate knowledge, may have drawn from the contemplations of 
the skies, more devout conceptions of almighty power, of wisdom, 
of vastness—thoughts more full of religious grandeur and sub- 
limity, than were ever entertained by a Halley or a La Place. 

e are too apt, moreover, to think that the idea of the planets 
and stars, being inhabited, is altogether of modern origin. And 
yet, there is no reason why the ancients should not have enter- 
tained the notion as weil as ourselves. It is not with us a mat- 
ter of science strictly, but of exceedingly probable conjecture ; 
and the probabilities, too, on which the opinion is grounded, are 
derived as much from moral considerations as from any observ- 
able physical phenomena. It came from the application of that 
common-sense principle of the sufficient or insufficient reason, to 
which we have several times alluded. If these bodies were of 
great magnitude, as was generally believed, and, in this respect, 
were often spoken of as ranking, to say the least, in the same 
class with the earth, there was no reason why they should not be 
regarded as the abodes of life as well as our own little globe—a life 
which might be lower in the scale of being than the human, and, 
in some cases, perhaps, immensely higher. Hence it is a conjec- 
ture, (and that is all it can even now be called,) which is not un- 
frequently met with in the writings of antiquity. Plutarch has a 
treatise, in which he dwells at length upon this opinion in relation 
to the moon ; and the following Orphic lines, quoted by Proclus in 
his commentary on the Timeus, may be taken as a good repre- 
sentative of what may have been a common poetical conception. 
They allude to the moon’s being inhabited, and are introduced in 
attestation of the position ascribed to Plato by Plutarch, that the 
earth is one of the stars, iv tay dotgwv, and that, consequently, as 
it (the earth) is inhabited, so, in all probability, are all, or many, 
of the others. 


Mijoato 9 Ghany yutav dweigatoy hy te Lerdtvynry 
"Abévator xhilovorw, érryOovioe Sére Mivny, 
°H nih? odpe’exer, IIOAA? AZTEA, MOAAA MEAA9OPA. 


He made another earth of size immense, 
Selene called by Gods, by men the moon— 
A world of mountains, cities, palaces. 


We might cite in illustration here, some of the ancient specu- 
lations about the infinity of worlds, but this was properly a meta- 
physical, rather than either a scientific or poetical view. It was 
chiefly a favorite with the Epicureans, or ancient infidel mate- 
rialists ; and they held it mainly because it was connected with 
their doctrine of the infinity and eternity of the universe. It 
made matter a necessary existence; and the infinite development 
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of worlds, in all parts of space, a necessary process. Hence, 
Lucretius says : 


Quapropter, coelum simili ratione, fatendum est, 
Terramque, et solem, lunam, mare, caetera, que sunt, 
Non esse UNICA, sed numero magis innumerali. 
Lib. II. 1083. 


To be consistent, however, they must have held, that if matter 
be necessary at all, it must be necessary forever and everywhere, 
not only as dispersed through or among all space, or spaces, but 
as actually occupying every portion without any vacua, or greater 
or smaller porosities ; the result of which would have been an 
eternal, an universal, and an immovable consolidation. 

There is another scientific fallacy to which we would very 
briefly allude. It is that which would always connect this idea of a 
universe abounding in many orders of being, with the knowledge 
of local habitations, or fixed bodies, or spaces, to which they may 
be assigned. Now there is neither any moral nor scientific neces- 
sity for this. The Scriptures make no display of astronomical 
science, or knowledge of other worlds astronomically considered, 
but it far outgoes all the conceptions of the most scientific natur- 
alist, in its recognition of ranks and ranks of beings above the 
human race— 


Of helmed Cherubim, 
‘And burning Seraphim— 


of Angels and Archangels, 9gdv0, xvgidrntec, dgyal, ovate, Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities, and Powers, ty tots iaoigaries, in the 
heavenly places. In this light, too, may we regard that sublime 
expression of the Old Testament, Jehovah Tzebaoth, the Lord of 
Hosts. It is indeed capable of being referred to the heavenly 
bodies, but rather as representative of these “eternal armies,’ 
than as being their fixed local habitations; whilst there are other 
Scriptural intimations of superior souls and intelligences alto- 
gether unconnected with any allusions whatever to any permanent 
residences in space. 

Mere science may be very far from being the mother, or even 
the friend, of devotion. It may be, and often is, altogether disso- 
ciated from any elevated moral conceptions. The astronomer 
may be undevout. Even in his favorite domain, the contempla- 
tion of nature, the scientific man may utterly fail to reach the 
sublimity of view and feeling to which the vin aot soul attains 
with but scanty aid from the stores of science. Isaiah may 
have known almost nothing of astronomy, as compared with what 
is revealed in the Mechanique Celeste, and yet, in respect to 
strergth and range of devout conception, have gone far beyond 
any imaginations of the scientific, but unbelieving author. How 
would the latter have been startled at the strange nature and un- 
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wonted spirituality of his own thoughts, had he, in some moment 
of rapt contemplation, been led to utter the words of the prophet: 
« Lift up your eyes on high, and behold. Who hath created these? 
Whoringeth out their host by number? Who calleth them all by 
name? It is because of the immensity of HIS strength; it 1s 
because of HIS great power, that not one of them ever faileth. 


ARTICLE X.§ 


A SHORT HOMILY ON THE GREATNESS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By T. H. Sxivwer, D. D., Prof. in Cnion Theo. Sem. New York. 


Very remarkable is the declaration of David in Psalm 138: 2. 
Thou hast magnified thy worn, above all thy name. The Name 
of God, is what he is known by, what individuates him, or 
distinguishes him from all other beings; as men, by their names, 
are differenced and distinguished from one another. The Word 
of God is the revelation of his mind or of himself in human 
language. Some understand it here, as a promise made to David; 
but there is no reason why it should be so limited. The verbal 
or oral revelation of God’s mind, if we may so speak, has been re- 
duced to writing. In the time of David, this was incomplete, the 
revelation itself being so; both have since been finished. The reve- 
lation is ended, and so is the record. The Bible, including the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the full and perfect 
embodiment of the written Word of God; of all that God has spoken 
or has ever intended to speak for the permanent use of mankind. 
The Bible is God’s entire word reduced to writing ; and the wri- 
ting itself is divine: for all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God! Holy men of old spake and also wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

The Name of God and his Word are here put in comparison, 
and superiority is given to the latter—the word preferred be- 
fore the name. Some would set them in apposition, and read 
thus: “Thou hast magnified thy word, thy name, above all.” 
Taking our version as correct, the meaning is, that God has 
magnified his revelation of himself in human language, above 
whatever else he is known by ; that is, above all-his other works 
whether of creation or providence. These works are the Name of 
God, the Bible is his Word ; the Bible has the precedence. 

2. The Bible is a volume consisting of 66 books, some large, 
some very small, written by more than 40 persons, who lived in 
different ages, there being an interval of not less than 1500 years 
between the first of them, and the last. These inspired scribes 
were men of nearly all varieties of condition and talents.—Kings 
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shepherds, vine dressers, fishermen; men of high education and of 
none; men not surpassed in genius by Homer, or Plato, or Solon, 
and men of ordinary understandings. The books embrace all the 
different kinds of composition ; history, biography, epistles, homi- 
lies, tales, parables, apothegms, proverbs, dramas, debates, poetry 
of every species—pastoral, lyrical, elegiac, epic. Their topics are 
innumerable, and the discourse on them varies in its strain, from 
that of the most philisophical penetration and depth, to the sim- 
plicity and ease of familiar conversation. There are questions 
and discussions, in them, profound enough to give perpetual exer- 
cise to the strongest minds; and there are simple naratiyes and 
songs suited to delight little children. There are specimens of 
the sublime and the beautiful, the severe and the tender, surpass- 
ing all that can be gathered out of other writings. In respect to 
modes of thought, to style and manner, the penmen retain their re- 
tive individualities; they are unlike one another. They have 
at dissimilitude, that appearance of disagreement and inconsis- 
_— among themselves, which is commonly seen when numbers 
speak or write without collusion or preconcert; yet there is no 
real discord among them, they can by human pains be harmon- 
ized. Their grand aim, their cause, their doctrine, their spirit, 
their end, is always one and the same, and that as far above the 
reach of man, as heaven is higher than earth:—Such, in short, 
that it is evident they were all under the influence of one controll- 
ing mind. 

3. The Bible is not unworthy of the Divine authorship which it 
claims, in respect to its composition—the quality and variety of 
its subjects, and also its manner. The style is not always classi- 
cal or elegant ; but why should, or how could it be? since God in 
making the Bible, works through its penmen, according to their 
various individualities, their natural gifts and their measures of 
understarding and grace; and designed the book for all classes 
and generations of 1 mankind. There are men to whom no style 
of speaking is intelligible but that of the most perfect plainness. 
Some want the utmost strength and pungency of expression ; 
others the utmost tenderness and smoothness; to some it is 
necessary to prattle, as we do to children; others demand ele- 
gance and sublimity. What must be done? Shall the last 
class alone be accommodated? Shall the Bible be suited only to 

rsons of taste, to critics, scholars, and profound thinkers? Shall 
it have no care for the poor, the illiterate, the uneducated, the young? 
The Bible shows itself more than equal to any degree of elegance 
and profundity to which the human mind, however highly gifted 
and cultivated can attain. It infinitely surpasses the most highly 
wrought productions of men. If it is sometimes low, it is so in 
the way of voluntary condescension to persons of inferior under- 
standing and education. Who will say that such condescension 
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is not worthy of the Most High? Or who will limit him in hiscon- 
descending ways of discourse to men, who teaches the birds the 
various notes they sing, and opens his hand to supply the wants 
of every living creature that his power hath created ? 

The Bible in this particular, is like other works of God. God 
did not think that the creation would be unworthy of him, unless 
he made every single creature of the highest dignity that his al- 
mighty power could give it. Neither did he think that his plan 
of Providence, would not become him, unless he should so order it 
that inevery act of his power, infinite goodness and wisdom should 
goto their utmost length. In the scale of being, the orders are 
many, and there are proceedings of Providence higher and lower. 
If in the great scheme of God’s works the highest perfection de- 
manded variety in the particular parts, why should there not be 
variety also in the composition of a book from the Divine hand. 

4. The Bible is marked by this, that it wants arrangement and 
scientific method: things are thrown together, seemingly out of 
order; we find things where none would expect to find them: Ex- 
act definitions too there are none: no abstractions; almost no 
classification; what abruptness, what dislocation! But in this 
there is nothing against its claim to be the Word of God. Nature 
is not scientific. There is no botanic garden on the surface of the 
earth, no cabinet of fossils in its crust. All things are interspersed 
and thrown together in the creation as they are in the Bible. 
Arrangement and classification are left to men. God has given 
the sons of men this work to do; the world, and also the Bible, 
are so made, that they must needs do it, in order to their own im- 
provement and honor. 

5. There are difficult, and sppennniiy useless, yea, even unde- 
sirable passages in the Bible; but neither are these against its 
divinity. They are a strong confirmation of it. Standing, as 
they do, amidst surrounding forests and fields of wisdom, they are 
but analagous to the deserts, and rocks, and marshy places of na- 
ture ; and no more conclude against the divine authorship of the 
Bible, than do these rocks nal dacteta against the divine origin of 
the world. When it can be shewn that no good purpose is at- 
tained by the earth’s consisting in part of sand and wilderness 
and bogs and rocks, then, perhaps, the inutility of certain portions 
of the Bible may be demonstrated. Were men set to the busi- 
ness of pnp: they would introduce no sand, no desert, 
perhaps no sea—nothing but the richest and most productive soil, 
into their creations; and had men made the Bible, they would 
have left out the passages now referred to; which, therefore, are 
among the presumptive proofs of its Divine authorship. We see 
in them the impress of the hand that made and garnished the world. 
The things hard to be understood in the writings of Paul, Peter, 
Solomon, and Ezekiel; the parts not best to be read in public; 
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the catalogues of names ; the chronological difficulties ; the appa- 
rent discrepancies and dislocations, as component parts of the 
glorious whole, are, doubtless, indispensable and preferable to any 
which could be substituted for them; and the fact is, that time 
here, as also in nature and providence, is constantly removing 
obscurity and filling objectors with confusion. 

6. The Bible is wonderfully characterized by omissions, or in- 
completeness in statement and history. It leaves unanswered a 
thousand questions, which naturally and unavoidably present 
themselves to the reader: concerning a thousand matters of curi- 
osity it gives not a word of information; a thousand occasions 
for comment and remark, it forbears to notice. On the mode in 
which creative power operated in producing the world and its 
various population ; on the reasons for placing man in probation, 
and permitting his fall ; on the grounds of the Divine procedure in a 
thousand strange and seemingly objectionable cases ; on the in- 
fancy and early life of Christ; on the mysterious fortunes of the 
church ; on the manner of the last judgment and the resurrection 
of the dead; on the modes of existence in heaven and hell, how 
profound the silence of the Scriptures, or how vague and unsatis- 
factory its information to the curious! But, in all this, how un- 
like man; how consistent its claims to be the book of God. All 
the other works of God are, to our view, involved in impenetra- 
ble mystery, presenting occasions for innumerable questions, not 
one of which can be solved by the human mind. 


7. Such, then, is that Book of books, of which, by just con- 
struction, the Psalmist affirms, that God hath onapted it above 
all his name. We are to consider some of the evidences of this 
great declaration ; some things evincive of that paramount 
greatness and value, which God hath given to the Bible. 

And first, let us look into the contents, and the internal struc- 
ture, of this book. God must have made it great in itself, if He 
has in other ways magnified it. He would not have distinguished 
it in his outward arrangements and dispensations concerning it, 
beyond its own inherent greatness or worthiness to be magnified. 
There must, then, be greatness in the Bible itself, beyond all other 
greatness in the works and ways of God. He has put great 
things into it, beyond any which are to be found elsewhere in 
nature and time. It is, in itself, greater than all things. As he 
has magnified the sun, more by the make and structure which he 
has given to it, than by whatever else shows its superiority to the 
other orbs, so God has set his Word above all his works, by what 
He has made it to consist of, or to contain in itself. 

We can scarcely touch upon this subject; but we could 
do it no justice if we had an angel’s powers, and should 
give it all our time and strength. The Psalmist sought of God 
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to open his eyes, that he might see the wondrous things contained 
in his Word. Paul confessed his inability to know_ the 
things of Scripture, except as inwardly illaminated by the Holy 
Spirit. We must have an unction of the Holy One, in order to 
get even a faint glimpse of these mighty things. These are 
things into which the angels desire to look. Well does David 
call them wonders. Wonders they are, of truth and wisdom, of 
love and goodness, of wrath and justice, of majesty and power: 
inscrutable wonders, to every mind in the universe, except that 
One before which hell and destruction are without a gern 
They relate to a theme, compared with the greatness of which, 
the heavens and the earth are without greatness, yea, less than 
nothing and vanity. Astronomers are overcome with amazement 
at the amplitude and vastness of the starry heavens ; but let them, 
with the eye of faith, look upon Him who made the stars, travel- 
ing in his strength to redeem mankind, by bearing their sins in 
his own body on the tree; let them but believe in their hearts, 
the Word of God giving the story of human redemption, and even 
they will confess that God hath made his Word greater than all 
the worlds by which his power hath peopled immensity. 

8. We would delight to pause on this subject—the greatness ot 
the Bible in itself, the whole and every part, as made unspeakably 
great, by the magnitude of the principal, the central theme ; let 
us only say what, on behalf of the Bible, we do and must hold, 
that here are the chief things of time, in the past, the present, 
and the future, yea, and also the chief things of eternity pre- 
sented to men, as having their foundation laid with the founda- 
tion of the universe itself, in the blood of the Lamb slain in the 
purpose of God, before nature and time began their courses. This 
is the reason why such stupendous power is given to the Scrip- 
tures. We sometimes give all power to the Spirit; but let us 
never mean to take power from the Word of God. The Spirit 
only applies the Word. Jn the hands of the Spirit, it is the Word 
that is like the fire and the hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces. 

9. But we must hasten to other observations. God has magni- 
fied his Word above all his Name, by what he has done and 
expended for the sake of it. 

Here we are first to note the testimonial signs and wonders 
by which he has sealed the Bible as his Word. These high, 
supernatural works of God, are of countless multitude, and as 
unlike the greatest marvels that creatures can work, as the sun is 
unlike man’s imitation of him. What thousands upon thousands 
of these mighty works of God have been wrought, all in one wa 
or another, designed to attest and honor and magnify the Word of 
God! The sea divided, Jordan driven back, the earth trembling, 
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the sun arrested, the dead rising, to put greatness on the Bible. 
Is not this magnifying his Word above all his Name? 

10. But more than this, God has shown regard for his Word by 
the sacrifices it has cost him. Creation cost him nothing: not 
so his Word. In completing and sealing that, what an expendi- 
ture has he met? How precious in the sight of God is the 
blood of his saints; but the blood of a great cloud of holy mar- 
tyrs has been shed, in producing and confirming the testimony of 

iven to the Bible. But all this is as nothing; the Son of 
God himself is among the martyrs. The Word of incarnate, 
shed his blood in supplying the matter, and in bearing witness to 
the truth of the Bible. 

11. Again, God wonderfully magnifies his Word above all his 
Name in this, that he governs, rules, and disposes of the world, 
according to, and in fulfilment of it. The Bible contains the plan, 
the programme of the Divine administration. Here are shown 
the ends which God intends to accomplish—the things he means 
to do—the disposition he will make of the kingdoms of men. 
Here is laid down the great scheme and chart of all things, that 
are to come to pass even down to the end of the world. Hence, 
it is the object and business of the providence of God, to fulfil 
his Word ; and so the process of fulfilling, and thus of explaining 
it, and of multiplying its evidences and its power, is always, and 
ever will be, going on; and in this way God will be magnifiyn 
his Word above his Name, till the heavens and the earth shall 
have passed away. We need not fear that the Bible will be dis- 
credited or disparaged, or become small and unimportant by the 
lapse of years and ages. God has the times in his power; he 
has anticipated them in his Word ; and that word they must fulfil : 
they are all ordained only to this end. The Bible will become 
greater and greater, as the world hastens in its course. Let men 
of science proceed with their researches and discoveries ; let the 
rulers and judges of the earth proceed with their schemes of gov- 
ernment and political economy ; let men of business proceed with 
their high enterprizes of commerce ; let infidels and dreamers and 
every kind of adversaries to God’s truth, proceed with their re- 
spective systems of opposition ; let them all work as they will, 
they can do nothing but what shall fulfil, and so magnify, the 
Scriptures ; they will be but instruments in the hand of God, by 
whom he will more and more honor his Word. 

12. Again, God has made his Word of surprising greatness in 
what he has accomplished by means of it. God magnifies what- 
ever he makes great in influence and achievement ; but what is 
there in the compass of knowledge that he has in this respect 
made equal to his Word? The influences of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, the ordinances of heaven, the labors of great and 
learned men, the powers that be, or have been, in the govern- 
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ments of men, the mighty commanders and conquerors of ancient 
and modern days—all powers and agencies in nature or in histo- 
ry, what have they effected, in comparison with what God hath 
effected through his Word? We would not disparage them, but 
let them not be compared with the Bible. The human mind, dead 
in sin, cursed, polluted, doomed to eternal death, visited by the 
influence of the Bible, is quickened by it, into the life of God. A 
poor wretch, sinking under the weight of eternal despair is begotten 
by this Word to a lively hope of eternal joy and glory. A nation 
crushed by the power of Satan into the lowest depths of politi- 
cal and moral ruin, is born in a day, under the visitations of 
God’s Word, into the blessings of civilization and righteousness. 
The heathen world was turned upside down, through the preach- 
ing of his Word, in the times of the apostles, and the churches of 
the living God rose in every part of it on the ruins of idols’ tem- 
ples. How amazingly did the power and efficacy of God’s Word 
appear again, as ministered to the mind of Europe by Luther and 
Calvin, and their confederate reformers ; and yet again, what has 
the Bible done, in Scotland, in England, and America, since the 
times of the Reformation—and what is it doing now under the min- 
istrations of the missionaries among the heathen and elsewhere. 
Let these wonders of divine and saving power be considered, as a 
commentary on the Psalmist’s exclamation: “ Thou hast magni- 
fied thy Word above all thy name.” And if we include in our 
view what is as reality to faith, the achievements of the Word of 
God yet to be made, the regeneration of the world, the recovery 
of the entire creation from the bondage of corruption, the produc- 
tion of the new heavens and the new earth in which righteous- 
ness is to dwell and which will be filled with the glory of God, as 
the waters cover the sea, with how much greater emphasis will 
this exclamation be repeated ? 

13. God has magnified his Word by requiring if to be magnified 
in the regards of mankind, by calling upon all men, in such a 
voice as this, O earth, earth, earth hear the Word of the Lord; 
by demanding of them that they take it as the rule of faith, life, 
hope, and destiny; that they try all doctrine and all preaching by 
it: that they try the spirits by it; that they onthe and impli- 
citly depend upon and trust in it; that they hold it as more stable 
and firm than the foundations of the earth and the pillars of 
heaven ; that they wait upon the ministration of it, with con- 
stancy and diligence all the days of their life: that they find in it 
their chief delight, that they prize it above the treasures of the 
earth and count it more precious than life; that they feed upon 
it as the bread of immortality; that they be constantly searchi 
into it, and praying that they may better and better endateliaa 
it; that they keep it pure and perfect as it is, suffering nothing to 
be joined with nothing taken from it ; that they hold it forth to the 
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world, publish it to all the nations, send it to every creature under 
heaven, as the only foundation of hope to man ; and that they take 
it‘as their high calling on earth, to labor by all appropriate means 
in order to enforce and establish its authority over all the kingdoms 
of the world. 

14. God hath also magnified his Word, by his dispensations of 
judgment and mercy—of judgment to the despisers and neglecters 
of the Bible; of mercy to those who appreciate and honor it. 
Let the history of God’s ways be studied ; his ways with nations, 
with churches, with families, with individuals : with wonderful uni- 
formity, they will be found to take their manner and character 
from the mode in which the Bible is treated. They are honored 
who honor the Bible ; and they lightly esteemed, yea condemned 
and cursed, and sooner or later overtaken with everlasting destruc- 
tion, who neglect and make light of the Word of God. 

15. God hath magnified his Word, by causing it to become 
great in honor among mankind. All do not honor the Bible, but 
it has received honor from man. No other book, no other object 
in the world is equally honored. All true churches are found- 
ed upon it, take it for their constitution, follow its instructions, 
subsist upon it, draw from it all their hopes and their very life, 
glory in it as their inheritance, in all their assemblies make it their 
meditation, their only theme; teach it to their children, and are de- 
voted to the work of publishing, and spreading itamong men. This 
Book is the glory and the boast of all the great and good among 
mankind. What a great cloud of worthies from all civilized 
lands and all times, have paid their best honors to the Bible. The 
greatest luminaries of genius and learning are among those who 
bear witness to the divinity of the Scriptures. How immense 
the labors of literature and science, as well as piety, in doing hom- 
age to the Bible. How many thousands of the greatest and most 
gifted of human minds, are day and night poring over the pages 
of this book with prayer for illumination from above, that they 
may, be able to comprehend its profound secrets of wisdom. 
What associations have been formed—what works are going on, 
to multiply the Scriptures in all the languages of men, and replen- 
ish the earth with them, to its utmost bounds. In all this is to be 


seen God’s hand magnifying His Word. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


1. Theophany, or the Manifestation of God in Jesus Christ, with a Supplement 
touching the Theories of the Rev. Dr. Bushnell. By Rev. Ropert Turnsusy. 
Second Edition. Hartford: Brockett, Fuller & Co. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 1849. 


In the January number of the Repository, we gave a brief notice of this work, 
in advance of its actual publication, at which time we expressed a favorable 
opinion of it, both as it respects its doctrinal soundness and its literary merit. The 
discussion of the subject of Christ’s incarnation and atonement, caused by Dr. 
Bushnell’s “God in Christ,” the manner in which that subject is treated of in 
‘‘ Theophany,” and the obvious fact that these and other cardinal doctrines of our 
Faith, are to be subjected, in this country, toa new and most searching re-exam- 
ination with a view to a re-modification of our Theological Systems, from the 
infusion of Germanism into our pbilosophy and theological literature, warrant 
us in referring again and somewhat at length, to this book. 

Some years ago, while a pastor in Boston, Mr. Turnbull published a little 
volume, entitled “ Claims of Jesus ;” the object of which was to vindicate the 
incarnation and atonement of Jesus Christ, and bring these great truths home to 
the hearts of thoughtful inquirers. Theodore Parker had just published his 
celebrated discourse on ‘“‘ The Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” while 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mr. Ripley, and others, were laboring to bring into 
contempt the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. That little popular and highly 
useful treatise was the germ, we believe, of Mr. Turnbull’s Theophany. Hav- 
ing served well its day, it was suffered to go out of print, using such portions 
of it only as were deemed of permanent value and general interest in the pre- 
paration of a larger work. 

The attention of the public having been called afresh to the Divinity and 
Atonement of Christ by the speculations of Dr. Bushnell and others, Mr. T. 
rightly judged it a fitting opportunity to issue the work in its present enlarged 
and re-adjusted jiorm. The speedy appearance of a second edition, is proof that 
it has already found many readers, although it has not the novelty and mysti- 
cism, nor the peculiar ability of Dr. B’s work to commend it. 

The form of the. work is rather literary than theological ; that is to say, it 
is not written in the ordinary technical style of the theological and religious 
works, but in a language somewhat freer and more natural, and possessing, as 
we think, a fresher and deeper interest. Indeed one aim of Mr. Turnbull 
seems to have been to avoid the deadening influence of hackneyed ideas and 
modes of expression—the formal and scientific method of the schools for one 
more congenial to the heart of Christian piety. It is entirely evangelical in its 
matter and spirit, but has the cast and appearance rather of a literary than of 
a theological treatise. 

It may be stated, also, that the Author claims for it rather a practical than a 
polemical character ; still is it true that while it sedulously avoids a dogmati- 
cal and denunciatory spirit, it fearlessly and ably exposes various popular er- 
rors, and enters with some thoroughness into the discussion of those great 
truths which lie at the foundation of all religious life. It meets, not only the 
errors of Strauss, Parker, and others, but those of the semi-orthodox and specu- 
lative school of Schleiermacher, Neander, and Bushnell. He evinces no little 
knowledge of German Theology, and while he treats it with fairness and with 
liberality, he is no slave to it, no servile imitator, but escapes the virus of 
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German neology, and retains the freedom of thought, and the integrity of the 
truth. He has gone also somewhat ‘into the literature of the subject of which 
he treats, and given a comprehensive account of the various opinions and the- 
ories of the Incarnation, particularly on what may be termed the metaphysical 
and imaginative side of theologoical speculation. Some curious and interesting 
quotations may be found in the fourth chapter, from Plato, Justin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian, Bossuet, and others. 

Mr. Turnbull says : “Our views of the Incarnation and Atonement of Christ 
may be found in some features, peculiar, though not differing in any essential 
particular from those usually styled orthodox. It has been our aim to clear 
away from the subject some popular misconceptions and misstatements, and to 
~— it, if possible, upon a scriptural and defensible basis..—Preface. We 

now not that the Author’s views upon these high subjects are at all peculiar ; 
for they are the views which have been held by the church universal, and de- 
fended with consummate ability by such men as Taylor, Hooker and Howe, Rob- 
ert Hall, and Tholuck. If peculiar, it is only in the form of the argument and 
mode of expression. Evidently Mr. T. is familiar with the works of the old 
divines, and sympathizes with the more ancient as well as the simpler and pro- 
founder theology of the early church. Though neither Armenian nor a hyper- 
Calvinist, he has vindicated Ireneus and Calvin from the misrepresentations 
of Muenscher and Bushnell, and spoken respectfully, at least, of the theology 
of the “ Princeton Divines.” 

If there is any one peculiarity in the views of the Author which stands out 
with greater prominence than others, it is, that the whole subject of the Incar- 
nation, lying within the region of mystery, and known therefore only in part, 
is no subject for philosophical speculation. Upon this point he has endeavored 
to ascertain the limits of human inquiry, and while he vindicates the mystery by 
a reference to its natural and moral aspects, its relations both tothe finite anc the 
infinite, he insists that it is rather a subject for adoration than discussion. We 
fully concur in this view and commend his chapter on “ The Incarnation asa 
Mystery,” to the special consideration of our readers. We quote a few para- 
graphs from it : 

** As a manifestation of the Godhead, as a Being at once human and Divine, 
as the connecting link between Heaven and earth, the nature and mission of 
Jesus would naturally be a subject of difficulty to the reason and philosophy of 
this world. On this ground, adds the Apostle, ‘Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition (teaching) of men, 
and not after Christ. For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in him, who is the head of all principality and power.’ 

“ In these expressions is discovered to us the grand gpa 6% | of the Christian 
Faith. It proposes to unite the soul to God, the great end of all religion, by 
uniting it to Christ. For this purpose it presents Christ to us, as the sum and 
essence of all goodness, the source and fountain of all wisdom and grace, and 
thence made unto those who believe, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption ; as a Being, therefore, to be loved, revered and adored. This we 
call a mystery ; but not a mystery entirely unknown or unnatural in any way. 
Nay, it is precisely what we might expect. It is, certainly, what we need. 
For religion, in its true sense, is not so much a doctrine as a life.? Moreover, 
it is a life in the infinite and eternal ; in other words, a life in God. Hence we 
cannot be saved by bare beliefs, traditions, or externalities of any kind. No 


? Coloss. ii. 8. i 

2 Doubtless it is both. The doctrine or the truth, apprehended by the mind, and 
received by the heart, produces the life, and the life sustains the doctrine, They 
act andreact upon each other. The doctrine, indeed, may exist without the life, 
but not the life without the doctrine. To have light and heat, you need the sun. 
To have spiritual life, which is holy love, you must have the truth, which is the 
knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Faith worketh by love.’’, 
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system, however perfect and magnificent, can save us. We are estran ed from 
God, and must retarn to God, in order to live.’ But how shall the finite, above all, 
how shall the fallen and the lost, reach God, but by the intervention of God himself t 
How shall we become one with him, unless, somehow, he make himself one with 
us? But the Gospel invites us to Christ. One with him, we are one with God. 
‘No man, says he, ‘cometh unto the Father but by me’ ‘ He that believ- 
eth in me shall never die.’ It is only in this way that, practically and experi- 
mentally, we come to the knowledge of God. ‘This is life eternal to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ ; 

“But how shall God become incarnate? How unite himself with a finite 
form’? Above all, how shall he suffer in that finite form* How shal! the 
just become the unjust—the sin/ess, the sinful—the ever-blessed and immortal, 
the crucified and slain? Ah! these are the secrets, the mysteries which baffle 
the profoundest intellects, and leave the mission of Jesus in a sacred obscurity. 
Yet, light is gleaming through the cloud ; and philosophy itself can discern its 
beauty and glory. If ever God manifested himself in all the splendor of his 
infinite perfection, it was in the life and character of Christ. Long were the 
heavens covered with shadows ; but they opened at last, and, through the rent, the 
Sun of Righteousness poured his radiance upon the world. But that Sun‘is too 
bright, and stretches too far into the depths above us, to be narrowly scanned 
by human eyes. It involves a dread and fathomless mystery. 

‘We say, then, in the first place, that the doctrine of the Incarnation, or of 
the Godhead of Christ, cannot be fully comprehended; nor is it meant to be 
comprehended, except by the affections. If the intellect does not quite under- 
stand it, we are sure the heart does—clinging to Christ, as brother, Saviour, 
friend—and not only so, but as Master and Sovereign. If reason has a limit 
and a difficulty here, the heart has none. Nay, this great mystery has solved 
all other difficulties with which the heart has long struggled in darkness and 
sorrow, opening up for it a luminous and blessed pathway to God and glory. 
Here it has found—what it long sought in vain—the infinite, the perfect and 
immortal.”—pp. 144—147. 

While the Incarnation is admitted to be a mystery, profound and inscrutable, 
Mr. R. shows that, in this respect, it takes rank with other great facts in nature 
and science, and vindicates itself by its entire adaptation to the nature and wants 
of the human soul. 

“ But the difficulty to the intellect is not greater than is found in a thousand 
things beside—things, too, which all men instantly admit. Indeed, there are 
no subjects, whether in the science of matter or of mind, which are not envi- 
roned with difficu!ties. Inquiries can be started upon all matters of abstract 
and philosophical speculation, beyond the grasp of the finite intellect; nay, 
more, a child can ask questions about himself, or about the world around him, 
which baffle the profoundest thinkers. ‘A grain of sand,’ says the philosophi- 
cal Vinet, ‘is an abyss.’ Every thing, indeed, in the whole range of animate 
and inanimate nature, is associated directly or indirectly with mysteries ; every 
question in philosophy and morals can be run up to some insuperable difficulty, 
where the intellect must stop and confess its ignorance. Light and darkness, 
knowledge and mystery are associated in all the speculations of the finite 
mind. The day rests in the bosom of night. The stars are set in a firmament 
of gloom. 

_ “Our knowledge, so far asit goes, may be definite, and the language in which 
it 1s expressed, clear and intelligible; yet that knowledge, like the segment of 
an infinite circle, links itself, at all points, to mysteries. Facts may be ascer- 
tained, and constantly recognized, in the ordinary avocations of life; but, as to 
their origin and mode of existence, we may be plunged in the deepest ignorance. 


'* Life only can produce life.’—Vinet. To which we add, God only can re-pro- 
duce his own image. Union with God is the soul's life, 
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Furthermore, some of these facts may appear to involve contradictions, and 
give rise to inquiries, before which the mightiest intellects fall prostrate. The 
science of mathematics, even, involves the infinite, and, in some cases, the impos- 
sible! It recognizes this sublime contradiction, that there may be two lines 
which ever approach, but never meet, and, finally, loses itself in the boundless 
depths of the ‘infinitesimal calculus.’ If chemistry does not involve, it cer- 
tainly suggests the infinite. It has its agents imponderable and universal ; its 
ermanent basis, or substance, (id quod stat per se,) in which all physical qual- 
ities adhere ; its infinite divisibility of body, with its definite and immutable 
atoms. What is matter ’—what its essence and mode of existence —what its 
origin and its end? How does it link itself to spirit, and how can it give and 
receive impressions and motions? It seems essentially diverse from spirit, and 
yet they act and re-act upon each other. Matter, as it exists in space and time, 
the product of an infinite mind, ‘ from whom are all things,’ is one of the pro- 
foundest mysteries that has ever engaged the attention of thoughtful men. 
What, moreover, is mind—spirit, especially as uncreated and eternal? What 
is our own mind, that mysterious something, which thinks, and feels, and wills, 
and suffers, and rejoices? What are its nature and essence, its mode of exis- 
tence, its ineffable relation to God, and the creation around it? What, even, is 
the union of body and soul? How are they linked, and what strange power 
causes them to act in harmony ? ° ° . 
But if these things occur in human science,. what may we not expect in 
divine? If man is a mystery, what is God? If the life that now is presents 
enigmas and secrets the most profound and awful, what shall we find in ‘the 
life to come ? If with propriety we can say, Great is the mystery of nature, 
mind is manifest in matter, may we not, with still greater propriety exclaim, 
Great is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh? * * * 

“We are so constituted as to believe that every event must have a cause—that 
every quality must have a basis, that over against phenomena, there must be 
substance—over against relations, absolute existence—over against the 
finite, the infinite—over against multiplicity and change, absolute unity 
and permanent being; in other words, an infinite, self-existing God, the 
cause of all things, the Creator of the Heavens and Earth. From the 
very constitution of our minds, we must maintain the unity, the perfect, 
absolute, unalterable unity of such a being. To us, in this respect, there 
can be only ‘one God.’ But what distinctions and peculiarities exist in that 
unity, or in the manifestation of that unity, are questions utterly beyond us. 
Whether there is not in the very nature of God himself, some basis for a mani- 
festation of himself as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we cannot tell. 
The Scriptures may indicate such a basis, but we cannot explain it. The sub- 
ject is one upon which reason is incompetent to say a word. Here it has ap- 
proached the region of we mat and must pause until God reveal himself. 

“Whatever, then, has been revealed upon this subject in a well authenticated 
Revelation, must be received with implicit submission, however difficult or mys- 
terious, however contrary to our preconceived opinions, however repulsive to 
our ordinary habits of thinking and reasoning. A contradiction, of course, we 
cannot receive ; but a mystery we can and must. I may know in general, that 
Jesus Christ is God incarnate, but how he is such may baffle all my inquiries. 
My heart seizes the ineffable idea, and exults under its influence; but my in- 
tellect cannot penetrate it, far less explain it. All that can be said upon the 
subject is, ‘And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness, God 
was manifest in the flesh.’ 

“ But it has been complacently said, that ‘religion ends where mystery be- 
gins.” ‘The antithesis is striking, but the sentiment is false. For, as has been 
justly remarked, you might as well say that traveling ends where the sea 
begins. Nay, we go further, and maintain that religion cannot exist without 
mystery. A religion without a mystery is a religion without a soul, a religion 
without a hereafter, a religion without a God! When we have discarded the 
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Divinity and incarnation of Christ, the expiation on the cross, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, we have not rid the subject of mysteries, mysteries as profound 
and inscrutable as those we have rejected. Nay, let a man become an utter 
atheist, and he surrounds himself with a darkness more deep and terrible, a 
darkness illumed by no stars, followed by no dawn. He multiplies the secrets 
of nature a thousand fold, and loses himself in the abyss of a horrible and ever- 
lasting mystery. 

“ Had Christianity been a system without amystery, no thoughtful man could 
believe it. Every such man, bungering after the perfect and the eternal, must 
rejoice that faith and adoration can advance, where science and philosophy are 
compelled to pause. Sometimes, nay, during his whole life, he may walk in 
darkness, but the stars are overhead, and the dawn of everlasting day is yet to 
break upon his vision. In the Gospel there are mysteries; but how magnifi- 
cent and thrilling! Shadows, but shadows from the infinite, shadows glori- 
ously penetrated with light supernal. How profound the secret of the God- 
head, especially of the Godhead incarnate; but how august, how beautiful ! 
Dark, indeed, but dark from excess of light: and it is only in lowliness and 
adoration we can see it, or feel it, in its all-transforming power. The highest 
intellects have adored it! Millions upon millions have trembled with joy, un- 
der its influence. In the night of time, these voyagers, storm-driven upon the 
ocean of life, have looked up into the infinite depths above them, and beheld 
‘ that glory-beaming star,’ radiant as at the first, when it was hymned by the 
angels on the plains of Bethlehem, and under its guidance have passed on, 
through tempest and darkness, to the haven of everlasting rest.”—pp. 148, 
151, 155, 157. 

On the subject of the Atonement, Mr. Turnbull takes the ground of a vicari- 
ous or substitutionary expiation, a real sacrifice or propitiation on the part of 
Christ, on the ground of which God may be just and justify him that believeth 
in Jesus. This view he defends with no little ability, in opposition to Dr. 
Gannet, of Boston, and Dr. Bushnell. He shows that the divinity of Christ 
gave worth and efficacy to his sufferings for the redemption of man; that the 
sacrifice of the Son was the sacrifice equally of the Father; and hence, that in 
some modified, perhaps not fully revealed sense, ‘the Divine’ partook of or at 
least sympathized in the sufferings of ‘the human.’ Without adopting the 
theory of Mr. Griffin, so strikingly and ably set forth in his work entitled, ‘ The 
Sufferings of Christ, by a Layman,’ who affirms that Christ endured the ago- 
nies of the lost, or those who but for him, would have been lost, ‘pang for 

ang, spasm for spasm through all eternity,’ and that the absolute Godhead of 

esus suffered all this, Mr. Turnbull insists that we have no right to separate 
the Divine from the Human in the crowning act of our redemption, nor to press 
metaphysical, and, it may be, false assumption of the Divine impassi- 
ulity. 

‘It will be observed,’ he says, ‘that thus far we have endeavored to estab- 
lish a fact, without discussing the mode of it. We have affirmed the proposi- 
tion that Christ suffered in his whole nature, but we have not ventured to affirm 
ina eo oe way, what it was, or how it was he suffered. The external as- 
pects of his suffering—the marred visage—the failing eye—the flowing blood 
—-the contorted limbs—the agonizing cry—the drooping head—and the ghastly 

aleness of death are obvious to all. But these, it seems to us, are merely 
images and expressions of deeper sufferings within. ‘His soul was exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death.’ ‘His soul was made an offering for sin.’ What, 
then, was his agon t How, especially, did his pure and infinite spirit endare 
such suffering * To this we frankly reply, we cannot tell. The subject 
transcends our reasoning. We cannot speculate upon it. Better, far, kneel 
down in Gethsemane, with the suppliant sufferer, or, placing ourselves, in hum- 
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ble contrition, beneath his cross, exclaim with St. Thomas, ‘my Lord, and my 
God!—p. 236. 

“ Since the issue of the first edition of Theophany,” Dr. Bushnell’s ‘God in 
Christ,’ has made its appearance, and produced no little commotion in the theo- 
logical world, from the novelty and boldness of hisspeculations, and the almost 
universally pronounced heretical tendency of his views, emanating as they 
do from so distinguished a source, and from the heart of New England piety 
and orthodoxy. Mr. Turnbull has subjected these Discourses to a sifting criti- 
cism, in a supplement to the second edition of his work, in which he shows, we 
think conclusively, that Dr. B. has greatly erred both as to matters of fact and 
matters of opinion. As to matters of fact, he shows that Dr. B. has grossly 
misrepresented the views of the orthodox or evangelical portion of the church, 
particularly those of Ireneus, and Calvin. Asthe following, touching the case 
of Ireneus, who is represented by Dr. B. asteaching, that “the death of Christ 
was a ransom paid to the devil,” possesses a historical and theological interest, 
we _ it a place. 

“We have taken some pains to ascertain the real opinions of Ireneus, by a 
personal examination of his writings ; and we do not hesitate to affirm that he 
nowhere teaches the gross absurdity ascribed to him by Dr. B. He everywhere 
represents the advent of Christ as a means of destroying the works of the devil, 
‘overturning Satan’—‘ overcoming the devil,’ and, in one place, ‘ destroying 
(destruens nostrum adversarium) our adversary, the devil.’ He figuratively 
speaks of Jesus Christ as God incarnate, ‘who redeemed us by his blood,’ 
who gave himself a ransom ‘for the captives, and rescued us ‘from the do- 
minion of Satan,’ not by ‘force,’ but by ‘justice,’ speaking of this subject 
in a most edifying and scriptural manner. 

“Tn justice, however, to Dr. B., to whose charge we are unwilling to lay more 
than is necessary, it ought to be stated here that he was probably led astray, 
-with reference to the opinions of Irenaeus, by Muenscher, a German writer on 
‘ Dogmatics,’ translated some years ago ty Dr. Murdock. But the passages 
relied upon by Muenscher to sustain his affirmation, though slightly ambiguous, 
contain no such idea. Nay, they seem to teach us the very reverse. Whether 
he had personally examined these passages we know not; for, in the transla- 
tion at least, nothing but the references are given. The principal of these 
occurs in Adver: Heres: Lib. V. Cap. 1.—Ireneus here teaches, in opposition 
‘to the Valentinians and Ebionites, that Jesus Christ,God incarnate, can alone 
instruct us in divine things, and redeem us from the power of sin. He shows, 
therefore, that the Divine Word, ‘perfect in all things,’ being not only ‘al- 
mighty,’ but, also, ‘truly man,’ (verus homo) redeemed us by his own blood, 
in other words, ‘gave himself a 1ansom for those who were Jed into captivity’ 
by sin, (redefptionem semetipsum dedit pro his qui in captivatatem ducti sunt.) 
He then adds: ‘Et quorum injuste dominabatur nobis Apostasia,’ (he here 
uses the abstract for the concrete, meaning by Apostasia, or Apostasy, Aposta- 
tus, or the Apostate, that is, as he explains it in another place, Satan the great 
Apostate,) ‘et cum natura essemus Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos contra 
naturam, suos proprics nos faciens discipulos, potens in omnibus Dei Verbum, 
et non deficiens in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsam conversus est apos- 
tasiam, ea que sunt sua redimus ab ea (v. r. eo) non cum vi, quemadmodum 
illa initio dominabatur nostri, ea que non erant sua insatiabiliter rapiens ; sed 
secundum suadelan, quemadmodum decebat Deum suadentem, et non vim infer- 
entum, accipere que vellet, ut neque quod est justum confringeretur neque an- 


1«If the Scripture,’ says Bishop Butler, with admirable wisdom, ‘ has, as surely 
it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ somewhat mysterious, left some- 
what in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want of farther infor- 
mation, unless he can show his claim to it.”—-Works, Eng. Ed. p. 179. 
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tiqua plasmatio Dei depiriret.’ Now, in this e, Ireneus simply teaches 
that Jesus Christ redeemed us from the unjust bondage of Satan, or of the great 
apostasia, apostasy, by which men fell under the dominion of the evil principle, 
not by absolute force or violence, but by moral means, thus vindicating justice, 
by the shedding of his blood, not as a ransom to the devil, but as a ransom to 
justice. The word suadela, used patristically, means moral argument or influ- 
ence, rather than persuasion or eloquence, and covers the whole ground of what 
Christ did and suffered to redeem us from the bondage of sin. For Ireneus 
immediately adds, as if to put the whole matter beyond a doubt, ‘Suo igitur 
sanguine redimente nos Domino, et dante animam suam pro nostra anima, et 
carnem suam pro nostris carnibus, et effundente spiritum,’ &c. In this way, he 
shows that man, redeemed by the blood of Christ, and united to God incarnate, 
is restored to life and immortality ; not by force or violence, but by a divine 
and moral influence, flowing to the soul through the sufferings and death of 
Jesus Christ. So far, then, from teaching the gross absurdity ascribed to him 
by Dr. B., he vindicates the essential truth of the Gospel, that in the Ho f 
means to rescue man from sin, law and justice are maintained and established. 
Satan is vanquished, not by force, but by justice. His chains are loosened by 
the blood of the Son of God. 

“ Another passage referred to by Muenscher occurs, Adver: Heres: Lib. V. 
Cap.21; butso far from proving his point, proves the very reverse ; for, there, 
Christ is represented as fulfilling that ancient prophecy, that ‘the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,’ and thus vanquishing forever our spir- 
itual adversary. How clear and pointed, for example, the following: “ Dom- 
inus factus ex muliere, et destruens adversarium nostrum, et perficiens hominem 
secundum imaginem et similitudinem Dei.”— Supplement to Theophany, pp. 53 
—55. 

As to matters of opinion, Mr. Turnbull shows that Dr. Bushnell’s theories 
of the Trinity, and the Atonement, are equally unsatisfactory; that they are 
based upon mere hypothesis and fancy, prove nothing, explain nothing ; and 


while ap eae, gleams and glimpses of truth leave the subject, to say the 
d 


least, in a bewildering obscurity. As however, Dr. B. admits the Godhead of 
Christ, and professes, in a practical way, to rely upon His sacrifice as a means 
of life, Mr. T., while protesting against his dangerous errors, gives him in this 
single practical view, the hand of fellowship, and closes thus ; 

“ Here, then, we cry out with Dr. B., meeting him once more on practical 
ground, and bending in reverence before the Cross of Christ, ‘ What infinite 
po does he take to bring down His love tous!’ Here, O sacred mystery ! 

e opens to us the depths of his heart, penetrated with the love and sorrow of 
the one great sacrifice for sin. Here he unites himself to our wretchedness, 
and takes us to his bosom. O that we understood it as we ought, and felt its 
transforming power! In order to which, let us pray with the Apostle Paul, 
that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give unto us 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes of our 
understanding being enlightened, that we may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and 
what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us ward who believe, accord- 
ing to the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every other name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come, and hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be the head 
over all things to the church, which is his body, the fullness of him that fill- 
eth all in all."—Supplement, pp. 76—77. 

We have already transcended the usual — allotted to our short reviews, 
and can only add our hearty commendation of this work. We like its spirit; 
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we like its scriptural views on the great subject of which it treats; and, not 
least, we like its spiritual practical character. ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ is 
presented here not as a mere doctrinal abstraction or scholastic theory, fitted 
only to amuse the curious and bewilder the thoughtful; but as a Divine mys- 
tery and yet glorious reality—a momentous practical truth—to be received by 
faith, to be loved and cherished in the heart as the foundation of hope, and 
made the vital element of a religious life. Would that all of our theological 
literature and discussion partook more of the practical element, and the evan- 
gelical spirit of Christian Truth! There would then be exhibited far less of 
rash and unprofitable speculation, and noisy and angry controversy, and infin- 
itely more of the sanctified intellect and holy living which are the legitimate 
fruit of “ the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 


2.—The Complete Works of John M. Mason, D. D. In Sour vols. 
Edited by his Son, Exsenezer Mason. New York: Baker and 
Scribner, 1849. 


Dr. Jonn M. Mason possessed a mind of the highest order. Few men served 
their generation more effectively than he, or left a brighter and more enduring 
name to posterity. As a thinker, bold and original; in argument, logical and 
able ; in manner, energetic and often highly eloquent; a varied and profound 
scholar ; and honest and earnest in the utterance and vindication of the truth, 
—he made a deep impression while he lived, and has left, in his writings, a rich 
legacy of treasured influence to those that come after him. He seems to have 
been raised up for a special service, and nobly did he perform it. He wasa 
man that discerned well his own times and wisely adapted himself to them. 
Many of these essays, addresses, and sermons were occasional in their charac- 
ter, i. e., they were called forth by special occurrences, or by something spe- 
cial in the public mind, and they were adapted primarily to meet these cases. 


And it is no mean proof of the power and oe of the Author, that, while 
t 


the exciting occasions have passed away, the interest and value of the writings 
remain. 

As a controversialist, Dr. Mason was preeminent and always successful ; 
while as a divine and preacher he had few equals. After reading such sermons 
as *‘ The Gospel for the Poor,”' ‘ Messiah’s Throne,” and many others which 
might be named, we can appreciate the remark of Robert Hall, himself the 
prince of preachers, after hearing, we believe, one of the sermons named above, 
that he could never preach again. There isa breadth and depth, a grandeur and 
energy of thought, in many of these sermons, that is truly refreshing and stir- 
ing, even when fead. We rank him with Hall and Chalmers, for massiveness 
and strength of thought, and energy and power of diction; and regard his 
writings as among the most valuable of the theological literature of the Ameri- 
can Church. We regret that we have only the earliest and the latest efforts of 
his pen. Twenty-five years, during the prime of his days, he lectured and 
preached without writing, and consequently the memorials of these years are 
to be found only in living hearts. 

The present is a complete edition of Dr. M.’s works. It embraces, besides 
an Introduction by his Son, Rev. Ebenezer Mason, his celebrated Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic principles: Letters on Frequent Communion : 
Considerations on Lots; his celebrated Essays on Episcopacy, unrivaled to 
this day in power and excellence, and also those on the Church of God; to- 
gether with many of his best sermons, and various addresses and orations deliv- 
ered on special occasions. 

The edition is brought out in a very neat and substantial style. The four 
volumes embrace nearly 2400 octavo pages, and are sold for the low price of 

1 This was the sermon with which the “ American National Preacher” started on 
its useful career, in June, 1826. 
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$6.50. We commend these volumes to clergymen and students as among the 
most valuable of the recent issues of the press. 


3.—Gospel Studies. By Avexanver Vinet, D. D. With an Intro- 
duction by Rosert Barrp, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1849. 


Tus book is a feast for thinking minds. It is full of philosophical, evan- 
gelical, and original thought. It is written in a style of remarkable simplicity 
and beauty. While the topics introduced are not new, the manner of treating 
them is fresh, striking, and often exceedingly happy. The book contains no 
new or novel views of Christian truth: as a merely theological work it pos- 
sesses no extraordinary merit ; there is no parade of learning, none of the dry- 
ness or stiffness of the schools, although these discourses were doubtless origin- 
ally delivered as lectures to theological students while the lamented Author 
occupied the chair of Theology in the Academy of Lausanne. The peculiar 
excellence of these “Gospel Studies” consists in the philosophical mauner in 
which the received truths of Christianity are presented. Dr. Vinet was an 
eminent metaphysician, not a great theologian, according to the English or 
American standard of judgment, and hence his thoughts always take the philo- 
sophical form: still are they scriptural, decidedly evangelical, and uniformly 
expressed with great simplicity. His writings will make one think, and im- 
part new and striking views of many truths to those who read him attentively. 

His discourses on various religious subjects, which Mr. Turnbull translated 
and introduced to the public some years since under the title of “ Vital Christi- 
anity, by Vinet,” made the author favorably known in this country. But the 
present work will serve to increase our estimate of his ability and excellence, 
and to embalm his memory in the hearts of all who love the gospel in its sim- 
plicity and purity. 


4.—Is Christianity from God ? or a Manual of Bible Evidence for the 
People. By Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D. Minister of the Scottish 
National Church. With an Introduction by Hon. Taeovore Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1849. 


Tuts work is not designed for the learned but for the common reader of the 
Bible. It brings to light no new sources of argument in favor of the Bible; 
produces no Sent investigations of matters of evidence, and has nothing 
novel in its mode of treating this important and much-written-upon subject. 
Still it possesses decided merit, and is well adapted to secure the end it pro- 
poses. It isacondensed and happily-arranged summary of the well known 
argument for the truth of Christianity. The argument is presented in a clear," 
simple, and methodical manner, and is made perfectly intelligible to common 
minds, and even to children. It embraces all that is really needful to the mass 
of minds in the more extensive and learned works which are already before 
the world. Itis just such a Manual of Bible evidence as is needed ; and we 
hope it will quickly find its way into every family, Sabbath-schoo], and Bible- 
class in the land. Its brief and striking statement and elucidation of the com- 
mon argument can scarcely fail to deepen the conviction of believing minds, 
and furnish them not only with the armor of defense, but also, with the weap- 
ons of successful assault upon infidelity. 


5.— The Genius of Italy ; being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, 
and Religion. By Rev. Rosert Turnsuty, Author of “Genius 
of Scotland,” §c. New York: George P. Putnam, 1849. 


We anticipated something fine from Mr. Turnbull, on Italy, and we are not at 
all disappointed. The present work, we think, will compare favorably with 
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his “ Genius of Scotland,” and ‘ Orators of France and Switzerland.” Itisa 
beautiful and highly interesting sketch of Italian life, literature, and scenery. 
The Author is evidently quite at home in the History and Literature of that 
land of Art and Beauty; he has a heart to _ what is noble in her 
gifted sons and what is fine and grand in her thousand monuments of art and 
genius He writes under the spell of her own inspiration—in full sympathy 
with her genial skies and lovely landscapes and artistic spirit and poetic fire—- 
and with her past and present struggles for freedom. It is not strictly a history, 
nor is it a mere sketch of travel, although it embodies the information of the 
one and the life and interest of the other. The Author rapidly surveys Italy, 
past and present, in her social, political, and religious aspects: sketches the life 
and labors of many of her most distinguished statesmen, patriots, and poets, 
uoting many striking passages from the immortal works of the latter, and 
showing a just and almost enthusiastic regard for their genius and power ; and 
in conclusion, glances at the recent changes and revolutions which at this mo- 
ment make Italy the centre of interest to the civilized and Christian world. 
The book is written in a style of great beauty and vivacity, and cannot fail 
to prove highly popular. Our readers may form a pretty good judgment of its 
merits, from an article which Mr. Turnbull recently contributed to this Review, 
on Dante and his immortal Epic, the substance of which is given in this volume, 
We commend it to our readers as at once an entertaining and valuable work on 
that remarkable country. 


6.—History of King Charles the Second, of England. By Jacos 
Assorr. With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis series of short and popular histories, by the Messrs. Abbott, increases in 
interest, we think, as it progresses. We have, in this volume, a well-drawn 
sketch of the life of the last of the Charleses. 

It is a book of melancholy interest. The terrible fate of his father, and his 
own long and severe schooling in adversity, one might have supposed would 
have made the second Charles, when restored to the crown of his ancestors— 
a crown which had been forfeited and lost by extravagance and oppression—a 
most wise and virtuous prince. But what a character is here given him, for 
all that is vile and corrupt and trifling and contemptible and odious! (Macaulay 
has depicted it in still darker colors in his immortal history.) \\ hat a life for 
royalty to live when recalled from exile, poverty, and disgrace, by a generous 
people, to exercise sovereignty over them, and a sovereignty, for the abuse of 
which, his father had been sent to the scaffold, and monarchy for a season abol- 
ished. And above all, what a death was his to die! Suddenly stricken of 
God in the midst-of a Sabbath-night’s revel—stung with remorse at the recol- 
lection of his‘life of reckless pleasure and sin—receiving by stealth at the dead 
of night extreme unction at the hands of an obscure Catholic priest—and dying 
as ‘the fool dieth.”. The death-scene as Abbott here describes it, although 
it falls far short of Macaulay’s vivid and minute description of it, is still in- 
tensely interesting, and reads a lesson to every man, be he king or peasant, 
which affectingly illustrates and confirms the teachings of the wise man of old. 


7.—History of Maria Antoinette. ByJoun 8. C. Assottr. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis, in some respects, is the most interesting History in this highly popular 
series. Who has not admired the heroic virtues, and mourned the sad and ter- 
rible fate of the beautiful and high-born, but unfortunate and cruelly-treated 
Maria Antoinette! The daughter of the illustrious Maria Theresa, married to 
Louis XVI., of France, and raised to the throne of the most splendid and pow- 
erful monarchy on earth, a career of surpassing happiness and glory seemed to 
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flatter her ambition and dance before her ardent and naturally pleasure-loving 
mind. But the strange neglect of Louis, and the nation’s jealousiés and suspi- 
cions of the Austrian Queen, poisoned her first years: and the tempest of the 
fiercest and most fiendish revolution that ever up-turned a throne or deluged a 
nation in blood, beat upon her after-life and singied her out as a marked victim 
of its hatred and unearthly fury. 

The annals of this world of crime and misery cannot show a darker, drearier, 
or more soul-harrowing picture of fallen fortune, extreme adversity, utter grief 
and destitution, and exquisite torture of human sensibilities and endurance of 
suffering. Some parts of this history possess 4 degree of melancholy in- 
terest which no romance ever equaled, and which imposes a painful contribu- 
tion on one’s sensibilities in the; reading of them. We specify as particularly 
exciting and painful—the flight of the royal family from Paris, and their cap- 
ture at Varennes, just us they were about to cross the frontiers of France: 
their slow march back to the Capitol amidst the jeers and insults of an infuri- 
ated populace ; the parting scene between Louis and his family in the prison 
of the lemple—the imprisonment of Antoinette in the horrible Conciergerie 
and her final execution—and last and the most diabolical of all, the murder by 
inches of the young and interesting Louis, after reducing him to idiocy and 
absolute brutality, as a matter of State policy. Did the sun ever look upon a 
darker scene of crime and woe? As there is an avenging God on high we 
might expect that such deeds would call down a terrible baptism of blood ! 


8.—Life in the Far West. By Grorce Freverick Ruxton, Author 
of “ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


Tuts book belongs to the class of the marvelous, and really lays no slight tax 
upon the reader’s credulity. Its stories may be true, they are said to be, but 
few will believe them. Our opinion is, that to say the least, “ Life in the Far 
West”—lifeamong the “ Trappers and the Indians,” who inhabit the wild and 
immense regions known as the Rocky Mountains, and which this book attempts 
to describe—is greatly exaggerated, in its worst features, if not really carica- 
tured. It is not without its interest however, as giving one view of life and 
character in that remote and little-known region, cagk we confess it is not 
much to our taste, either as a tale of real adventures or as a book of sheer fic- 
tion. This narrative of mountaineer life was rriginally published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The Author was an English Lieutenant who had seen 
much of the world, and who died at St. Louis, last October, greatly lamented. 


9.—Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match. By Francis C: 
Woopwortn. New York: D. A. Woodworth, 1849. 


Few living writers are in our judgment so well adapted to interest, and at the 
same time instruct, the young in useful knowledge as the Author of this pleas- 
ing volume. He combines the entertaining with the instructive, the wholesome 
moral with the anecdote, in a rare degree. We never see anything in his wri- 
tings to offend good taste virtue, or piety, and always much that is refining, ele- 
vating, and beneficial to the social and religious feelings and sentiments of the 
young. 

This volume urges no claim to originality, or scientific value. It is a group 
of anecdotes, many of them very interesting and striking, gathered from a great 
variety of sources, to illustrate the peculiarities of different animals. It is got 
up in a very neat and attractive style, and is bountifully embellished with well- 
executed engravings. We do not hesitate to commend itas of real interest and 
value to the young. 


10.—Home Evangelization ; a view of the Wants and Prospects of 
our Country, based on the facts and relations of Colportage. By 
one of the Secretaries of the American Tract Society. 
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11.—The Night of Toil ; or a familiar acecount of the labors of the 
Jirst Mé8sionaries in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of 
* Peep of Day.” 

12.—The Young Disciple ; or a Memoir of Anzonetta R. Peters. 
By. Rev. Joun A. Crarx, 

13.—Hymns for Infant Minds. By Jane Taytor. 

14.—Children Invited to Christ. By a Lavy. 

15.— Narratives of Pious Children. By Rev. Grorce Henptey. 


16.—Memoir of Mrs. Eliza Astor Rumpff, and of the Duchess de 
Broglie, Daughter of Madame de Staed. By Rev. Rosert Barry, 
” Dp. D. . 
Tue seven books whose titles are here given, are among the recent issues of 
the American Tract Society. They are all of them excellent in their way, and 
deserve the patronage of the religious community. The first is a Plea for our 
Country, in reference to Colportage that every patriot and Christian ought to 
read and ponder. The second is a most interesting and instructive narrative of 
the toils of the first missionaries to the South Sea Islands during a twenty 
years’ trial of their faith and patience. The third is a memoir of a lovely youth 
who died at the age of eighteen ; a most striking example of intelligent, eleva- 
ted, consistent piety-—one of the sweetest memoirs we remember to have read : 
abridged from the fifth edition. The fourth is a collection of pleasing and 
beautiful -hymns, designed for infant minds, by Jane Taylor. Many of these 
hymns are superior in their poetry and sentiment, and are adapted wisely to 
impress the lessons of piety on and instil its spirit into the minds of children. 
The fifth contains many sweet and precious invitations to children to come to 
Christ; and the sixth is a remarkable record of pious children, which may well 
serve to stimulate parents to pray more earnestly and with greater faith for the 
blessings of the covenant in the early conversion of their children. The last, 
contains brief memoirs of two distinguished and eminetly devoted Christian 
women, who, amid the gay scenes and corruptions of Paris and though sur- 
rounded by all the earth-alluring attractions of wealth, station and royal dis- 
play and dissipation, walked steadily with God in the lowly path of holy living 
and active benevolence. Lady Huntingdon is said to have thanked God for 
the letter m in the word many in Paul’s assertion ; “not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called.” It is refreshing and 
delightful to see piety so consistently and beautifully exemplified in high life, 
as it was in the case of these really noble women. 


18. An. Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, embracing the theory 
of Statics and Dynamics, and its application to Solids and Fluids. 
Prepared for the Under-Graduate Course in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. By Aveustus W.8. Suirx, LL.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1849. 

An elementary work on analyctical Mechanics, adapted to a college course 
of study, was really needed. The above work is designed to meet that want, 
and is the result of no little patient labor as well as experience in teaching. 

The author advances no claim to originality. The materials have been 
sought, and freely taken from all available sources; particularly from the 
works of Poisson, Franceur, Gregory, Whewell, Walker, Moseley, and 
Jamieson. These materials have been modified and arranged to suit “ the 
— object kept constantly in view—the preparation of a manual which 
should be simple in its character,” and easily and thoroughly induct the student 
into the elementary principles of the science. Its peculiar merits, if we judge 
aright, are its simplicity, its thoroughness as to the elementary truths, and the 
peculiar facility it affords for the prosecution 6f this branch of study. It de- 
serves to be extensively adopted as a text-book in our college course of studies. 





